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BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


i ed ~ 


Certain Fundamental Principles. 


I. The Ideals of Christian Anthropology are the highest of anthropo- 
ogical ideals. 

IT. The Ideals of Christian Society are the highest of social ideals. 

ILI. The Ideals of Christian Education are the highest of educatic nal 
{Cais, 


Certain Formative Principles. 


I. The ideal University is not a School, nora group of Schools, but a 
social Organism, a living Society, fed and recruited and developed by the 
scholastic appliances and activities which it maintains. 

II. The ideal University is of so integral, inclusive, and vital a nature 
that men alone, or women alone, can no more constitute and grow it 
han they can constitute and grow an ideal State, or Church, or Family. 

III. The ideal University is of a nature so harmoniously and cosmic- 
ally adjusted that any tendency toward merely specialized training or 
toward the merely generalized, toward the sciences of matter or toward 
the sciences of mind, toward theoretical interests or toward practical, 
toward national aims or toward cosmopolitan ones, works, the moment it 
becomes a controlling tendency, immediate deterioration, and, ultimately, 
lisintegration and decay. 


Certain Historical Facts. 


I. Boston University was the first ever organized in full and deliberate recognition of al! the princi- 
ples above set forth. 

II. In the United States it was the first to present in Theology, Law, and Medicine, uniform graded 
ourses of instruction covering three scholastic years, and to require the full three years of study. It 
vas also the first to open a Four Years’ Course in Medicine, and to restore the long-lost Baccalaureate 
Degrees in Medicine and in Surgery 

III. It was the first in any part of the world to attempt the integration of the highest national forms 

and forces of culture by means of international university alliances. 


Certain Statistical Facts. 


I. The past year bearers of university degrees from seventy-one American and Foreign universities. 
olleges, and professional! schools pursued professional and other advanced studies in Boston University, 
rhe number of such tributary institutions, both Foreign and American, is constantly increasing, and 
the proportion of the graduate students to the undergraduate largely exceeds that found in Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, or the University of Michigan. 

Il. The undergraduate work of the University is organized in Colleges, of which there are three: 
The college of Liberal Arts, the College of Music, and the College of Agriculture. Departments of the 
Cniversity which presuppose on the part of the student a previous collegiate education are called Schools. 
)f these there are three which relate respectively to Theology, Law, and Medicine; and a fourth, The 

School of All Sciences, in which there are more than one hundred Bachelors of Arts studying for the § 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. In this general Post-graduate Department, which is intended in time 
© include all branches of the highest learning, bardly more than the humblest beginning has as yet 
been made. 

III. Number of Professors and Lecturers the present year: One hundred and ten.—Students: Over 
eight hundred, representing twenty foreign countries.— Members of the University Convocation: Over 
two thousand.—Annual income of Scholarship Funds for the aid of needy students: Over ten thousand 

llars.—General Endowment: One million two hundred thousand dollars. 


The surprisingly steady growth of the University during the last eight 
years is producing grave embarrassments. Additional endowments and 
buildings must be had at once. The purpose of this announcement is to 
ask benevolent men and women of means to help in the good work of 
enlarging and strengthening an institution so beneficent in its workings 
and so representative of all that is most precious in the eyes of the Amer- 
can people. Persons making their wills are particularly invited to 
‘emember the University as liberally as possible. 


WILLIAM F. WARREN, Presipent, 
12 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Arr. L—INSPIRATION AND INFALLIBILITY. 


Tue claim of infallibility, as inherent in inspiration, is to be 
justified as belonging to the sacred writers while engaged in 
writing the Holy Scriptures. This high characteristic is not 
to be held as determinable by arguiments a priori, for the con- 
viction must be warranted “by a fair induction of all the facts 
involved as furnished by the Seriptures themselves. Infalli- 
bility nust be found to be authoritatively asserted or author- 
itatively assumed, or both, in the contents of the sacred 
writings. This belief is further to be verified by a reasonable 
assurance that those who profess to speak or write in God’s 
name protess to speak or write under the conscious informa- 
tion, direction, and personal guidance of the Spirit of God. 
That inspired men actually did teach fact, truth, and doctrine 
without error or omission, without defect or excess, is a view 
which, after jealous investigation, long since found acceptance 
and was settled in the conviction of the Church as valid; and 
so now the logical requirement is in place, that proof to the 
contrary shall be nade complete on the part of him who affirms 
le opposite proposition. The argument being thus presented, 
the validity of the claim will appear in scientific form, and the 
conclusion becomes irresistible and eannot with reason be ehal- 
lenged by the disbeliever. Thus infallibility will be found to 
inhere in, and to be inseparable from, supernatural inspiration. 

1. The argument opens by fixing the limitations within which 
the word infallible, and its cognate terms, are to be understood 
in this discussion. Infallibility is here employed in its exact 
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sense, as expressing “exemption from error; that which is an 
unfailing and indubitable evidence; a sure proof, not capable 
of error.” Thus it is applied to the sacred writers. 

The meaning of this application is, that certain men, by virtue 
of being supernaturally inspired, became thereby the agents of 
God for the infallible expression of his will toward mankind in 
such a sense that what they taught God taught. The only 
infallibility involved is the infallibility of God. Chosen men 
became only the subjects of infallible wisdom when he inspired 
them. Upon the human side this infallibility was limited by 
the nature of man, but not so limited as to admit or imply 
fallibility in God. Infallibility, as it inheres in divine nature, 
is infinite in extent, and, accordingly, God always acts infal- 
libly wherever he acts at all. Ile never errs. In the ease 
of inspired men, it was God’s own infallible power acting with- 
in and upon the powers of man, restricted by the domain of 
man’s nature. This limitation does not, however, render nuga- 
tory the infallibility of God, since it furnishes a field for the 
exercise of God’s inspirational and infallible energy. Within 
that limitation his infallibility was perfect. Under inspiration 
man’s nature was responsive to the exercise of that power infal- 
lible, and was subject to its direction and guidance in expressing 
“the mind of the Spirit.” Nevertheless, the infallible quality 
does not spring up within man as its source any more than does 
the sunshine. That, therefore, which calls in question the 
infallibility involved in the transactions supposed in inspiration 
sitnply calls in question the infallibility of God, which inheres 
in his every action. 

No objection can be fairly alleged against the divine infalli- 
bility because of the limitation implied when God acts upon 
mind, since we do constantly witness the divine infallibility 
when his power is similarly conditioned and acts upon matter. 
“He stretcheth out the north over the empty place, and hang- 
eth the earth upon nothing.” During all the period of time 
the Almighty has held in his unseen grasp the whole created 
universe, whose forces he has organized in undeviating con- 
servation and correlation, maintaining in perfect equilibrium 
the one part to another part, and every part to the whole, artd 
the whole to every part; so that we can calculate with the 
exactness of a second where and when an eclipse began in the 
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centuries past, or will begin in the centuries to come. We 
could not do this if God had made a mistake in “ upholding 
all things by the word of his power.” Yet in one sense mat- 
ter limits the application of God’s power, but certainly in no 
sense does that cancel or lessen his infallibility. There is no 
reason for believing that omnipotent infallibility is any less 
omnipotent or infallible when acting upon or within the realm 
of man’s nature, than when acting upon or within the realm of 
the material universe. 

Now, this predication of infallibility on the part of the sub- 
jects of supernatural inspiration applies to the writers of the 
Scriptures only so far as they are engaged in writing their au- 
tograph manuscripts. But this limitation excludes at once all 
errors, interpolations, and corruptions introduced since those 
autographs were completed. Unquestionably transcribers and 
translators, interpolators and interpreters, have made many mis- 
takes touching the text of the Holy Scriptures ; but criticism has 
settled the question that met one single doctrine has been thereby 
affected. Nevertheless, the mistakes of copyists or others are 
not the mistakes of the sacred writers. Many difficulties and 
errors supposed to be discovered in the divine record exist only 
in the minds which create them. No man from preconceptions 
and prepossessions has the right to assume that errors were com- 
mitted by the original writers of Scripture, as not one single 
error has ever been detected in an autograph copy, since none 
are known to exist. In no event is the infallibility of the writer 
to be depreciated because of the fallibility of the reader. Nev- 
ertheless the claim of this quality is not made with reference 
to the book, but of the men who wrote the book. The book 
itself was not inspired, but it is the product of inspired men. 
Most of the difficulties involved in the discussion of this subject 
would disappear if the proper discrimination were made and 
maintained at this point. Supernatural inspiration applies to 
personality, not to parchment; and “infallibility is the highest 
perfection of the knowing faculty.” It is not what the Bible 
contains, but what it teaches, that constitutes the internal evi- 
dence of inspiration. It is not what private opinions the sacred 
writers entertained, but that which they taught as truth, which 
is to be considered the criterion of judgment. Private opin- 
ions were never the subject of divine inspiration. Much is due 
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to a misunderstanding of what those sacred writers actually said 
and meant; much, also, to our ignorance of ancient manners 
and customs; of the method by which they expressed numbers, 
and their methods of omission in historical statement; but most 
of all to an unwarrantable bias in investigation characterizing 
those who emphasize the errors which they claim to have found. 
Criticism has shown amazingly how many statements in Script- 
ure supposed to be direct contradictions were entirely consist- 
ent and correct when properly understood. The more exact 
and minute our knowledge becomes of that which the Bible 
teaches, the more confirmed do we find to be its propositions. 
As science has progressed in the verification of its hypotheses, 
it has amplified the field of illustrations of sacred truth beyond 
compare, furnishing confirmation to the statements of the in- 
spired writers; and from this fact we infer that when science 
shall have verified its final utterances, and the truth of Scripture 
shall be perfectly understood, the apparent discrepancies now 
existing between the two will have disappeared. 

None will deny that errors have taken place in transcription, 
that dates have been inaccurately copied, that glosses have been 
interpolated. We leave the determination of these to the ordi- 
nary resources of criticism. We take the text as identified with 
the original autographs, and we affirm that it contains truth, and 
nothing but truth. On no one point has criticism discovered a 
single contradiction to known facts, while it has brought to light 
an astonishing accordance with them. Exactly in proportion as 
our knowledge of the countries, circumstances, and nations alluded 
to in Scripture has become more precise and minute have all the 
statements of Scripture been more and more verified. Where 
ground has apparently existed for impugning its accuracy, fur- 
ther information has proved the objections to be only the product 
of human ignorance; and it is natural to conclude that what fur- 
ther information has done for some difficulties it would do for 
all should it be vouchsafed to us.* 


Next let us place distinctly before the mind just what is in- 
volved in the denial that infallibility is identical with divine 
inspiration. There must be no ambiguity in the conception if 
we would secure satisfaction in the conclusion. When men 
were made the subjects of inspiration they were thereby ren- 
dered infallible, or not, in their statements. As it is a simple 
matter of fact, in which either the one proposition or the other 
* Field. 
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must be true, there can be no middle ground taken. It cannot, 
for instance, be scientifically proved that some things in Script- 
ure were infallibly written but other things not; that infalli- 
bility extended to the subject-matter but not to the statement 
of the substance ; that it related to all saving doctrines but not 
to sacred history ; that it pertained to that which was unknown 
but not to that which was ‘well known; that the claim is 
valid in respect to things future but invalid as to things past. 
Nor is the arbitrary rule allowable that infallibility may be 
affirmed of a part of the Scripture while it is denied of it as 
a whole. Investigation proves in an admirable manner that 
the Scriptures are not a series of detached and unrelated books, 
but are, in fact, the record of a scheme in which revelation is 
progressive; in which the race were educated as fast as they 
were prepared to receive it; in which history as well as proph- 
ecy is a part of that revealing; in which every writer holds a 
personal relation, and every book has a peculiar place and fune- 
tion in the divine plan.as related to the other parts of the 
scheme and to the integral whole. The unity of God’s revela- 


tion is an evidence of its perfection which does not admit of 


dismemberment. In the absence of substantial reasons war- 
ranting such conclusion, discrimination against certain parts of 
the Bible is wholly inadmissible in criticism; and no denial 
of their unity or infallibility on mere @ priori conceptions is 
scientifically possible. 

A theory which denies infallible inspiration in the original 
autographs of the sacred writers affirms a liability to mistake in 
statement as much in one part of the Seripture as in another. 
If it could be proved by the presentation of absolute facts that 
mistakes were made in statements of history, then we could 
have no guarantee that mistakes had not occurred also in state- 
ments of revelation. We do not know that God ever meant 
to reveal love and mercy to man. In general terms, inspira- 
tion is that which conditions the writer, and revelation is the 
content or substance of what is written. The substance and 
statement are inseparable to our knowledge, since we cannot 
know what the substance of a revelation is except from its state- 
ment. The Scriptures are the record of revelation; but if the 
record misrepresents God’s will it is utterly without authority. 
That is, if divine inspiration left men fallible they were just as 
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liable to make mistakes in stating saving truths as in stating 
historical facts; and one thoroughly ascertained instance of 
mistake in the original writer breaks the lofty title of divine 
authority, vitiating the record, and furnishing the right to 
doubt whether a multitude of other mistakes do not await dis- 
covery upon further investigation. The admission that inspira- 
tion from God misstates revelation is destructive of the charac- 
ter of that which is revealed; and no misstatement of revelation 
can possibly command our belief and trust. Neither an inspi- 
ration nor a revelation of such character would be reliable or 
answer the end for which we understand them to have been 
employed. Upon this hypothesis we have no right to believe 
the statements nor the contents of revelation; for certainty can- 
not be affirmed of any part of Scripture. The warrant for our 
belief and confidence is completely gone. If mistakes of teach- 
ing were really made by the sacred writers, we hold in our hands 


a set of ancient documents without claim to divine authority and 
character as a trathful record of his revelation; and the Script- 
ures must pass into the discredit of an everlasting condemnation. 
There is no half-way ground. So much is involved in the denial 


of the identity of infallibility and supernatural inspiration. 
This argument alone is not offered as conclusive that the 
writers of the Bible were infallibly inspired for their work ; 
but the limitations indicated prepare the way for a more intel- 
ligent and discriminating discussion of all the facts involved in 
the claim, and for the presentation of a reasonably sufficient 
warrant for our belief. We cannot wisely determine the value 
of a great mechanism by a detached part—a fire-engine by a 
single screw. We cannot intelligently judge of the mechan- 
ism and magnificence involved in the silent and complicated 
energies of the universe by the operation of a single abstract 
foree. But it powerfully deepens and broadens our impres- 
sions of God’s order and design, when we contemplate his 
works, as modern science illustrates so widely, in the doctrine 
of the conservation and correlation of the forces. So the field 
of scriptural truth must be viewed comprehensively. We 
judge God’s methods unwisely when we judge the whole by 
abstract parts. Revelation is a large subject, progressive in its 
character, the facts and results of which are to be borne forward 
into the great future for ultimate verification; and it is rea- 
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sonable, before a conclusion be reached that the sacred writers 
were mistaken in statement, that the investigation be carried for- 
ward to its final word. Condemnation should not be premature. 
Meantime, it must be verified that the advocates of such propo- 
sition have not themselves been mistaken in their postulates ; 
and when the last prediction shall have proved its fulfillment 
or failure in the history of the hereafter, and the doctrine of 
redemption shall have succeeded or failed in its proposed 
effect upon human conscience and consciousness, upon char- 
acter and destiny, then, and not till then, shall all the facts be 
known, and we be able to declare when and wherein inspired 
men of God were led into mistakes when they were specially 
under personal guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

2. An investigation of the facts lying at the very foundation 
of the Christian system furnishes a starting-point for the 
construction of an inductive argument respecting the doctrine 
that infallibility inheres in divine inspiration. A warrant for 
this conviction is found in both the substructure and the 
superstructure of Christianity. The one recognized fact which 
is basal to the whole Christian belief, according to the teach- 
ings of the New Testament, is the resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ from the dead as shown in his absolute identifi- 
cation after he had resuined his earthly life. When the divine 
Founder had tested and attested this supreme fact in the pres- 
ence of those who thoroughly knew him previously, he pro- 
ceeded to establish his kingdom on earth and to perpetuate its 
interests in the hearts of men by means of the ministry which 
he had just organized, “after that he through the Holy Ghost 
had given commandments unto the apostles whom he had chos- 
en: to whom he showed himself alive after his passion By MANY 
INFALLIBLE PROOFS, being seen of them forty days, and speak- 
ing of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” Thus 
was Chiristianity “ built upon the foundation of the apostles and 


prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.” 


Such being the exact state of the case at the beginning of his 
kingdom, arranged by himself with such unerring carefulness 
in order to secure absolute certitude of fact and conviction in 
laying the foundation of the system, wherein and for what 
reasons are we warranted in supposing that the infallibility was 
abandoned before the superstructure could have existence ? 
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In other words, if infallible proofs were requisite to secure ab- 
solute certainty and belief in the resurrection of Christ as the 
basis of all salvation in the first instance, for the sake of the 
few who were cognizant of this supreme fact, how much more 
was it in demand that infallible security should be continued 
to them as witnesses, that they might unerringly record and 
perpetuate this knowledge for the advantage of all the coming 
subjects of his kingdom till the end of time. This could be 
done only under the direction and guidance of the attesting 
Spirit. Upon the other hand, it were a violent presumption, 
no less than the very superficiality of thinking, to suppose, in 
the absence of valid reasons, that the unwisdom of God was 
such that he began his work in errorless certainty but subse- 
quently suffered the whole scheme to break down at its vital 
point, and end in all the possibilities of failure, by relegating it 
to mistaking men before the prophetic and saving truths of 
Scripture could be recorded. Since the fact of Christ’s res- 
urrection is held as the correlate of the truth of salvation, the 
absolute certitude of both, to us, must depend upon the infalli- 
ble correctness of the record which reports and perpetuates 
this knowledge for the race. These are the parts of the divine 
self-manifestation, and in order to be believed must be accom- 
panied by the most unquestionable seals of authority. 

3. It lies in the nature of the case that the infallible quality 
is inseparable from supernatural inspiration. We have now to 


place before the mind as distinctly as possible the exact state of 


the case for the understanding of the consciousness of the 
prophets and apostles of Christ, when they were qualified by 
inspiration and dedicated to the high commission of going 
forth in his name, and by his high authority, as teachers of his 
revelation in the Church of God. Theanthropie inspiration 
was employed as the adequate provision to secure exactness of 
statement by their ministry touching truths revealed, which 
they employed to publish to mankind and to record in the 
Scriptures, to be thus rendered forever imperishable in the 
interests of humanity. Unless this much was secured, it is dif- 
ficult to see what advantage it was intended should accrue either 
to the Church or to the world by the gift of supernatural in- 
spiration. 

Of course it is not possible for those who are not the subjects 
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of inspirational influence to analyze the consciousness, and dis- 
cern the method of action and interaction, realized in this divine- 
human agency employed; but the Spirit of God supplements 
man’s pative powers, and furnishes the actuating energy and 
nece-sary spiritual guidance, both in matters of memory and 
new spiritual truth, whether relating to doctrine for our belief 
or duty for our practice. Clearly the work of this new commis- 
sion was to communicate to the world all the truths revealed 
related to the salvation of man, for which confessedly the 
mere native faculties of man were wholly inadequate. Truly, 
if man unassisted were equal to the discovery of answers to 
‘the questions related to himself — Whence came I? why and 
how am I here? whither am I destined to be? then both in- 
spiration and revelation were a work of supererogation. But 
precisely because he could not know these things, and the 
pg and obligations growing out of them, God him- 
self, by the Holy Spirit, undertook our instruction. Accord- 
ingly, the prophets, as the direct messengers and representatives 
of God himself, went forth with their proclamations of author- 


ity and truth, and kings and kingdoms, priests and peoples, 


without distinction, were made subject to their word. It was 
the conscious conviction on the part of both parties that what 
God said they said, and what they taught God taught. The 
prophet was the mouth of God. He was fully authorized to 
announce himself as such. Their high commission read, “ Be- 
hold, [ have put my words in thy mouth.” Unto Moses God 
said, “ Who hath made mnan’s mouth?... have not I, the Lord ¢ 
Now therefore go, and I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee 
what thou shalt say.... Is not Aaron the Levite thy brother ? 

. Thou shalt speak unto him, and put words in his mouth: 
and I will be with thy mouth, and with his mouth, and will 
teach you what ye shall do. And he shall be thy spokesman 
unto the people: and he shall be, even he shall be to thee in- 
stead of a mouth, and thou shalt be to him instead of God.” 
Accordingly Peter bears witness thus: “ Prophecy came not 
in old time by the will of man: but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

As respects the apostles and evangelists, there was vouchsafed 
an extraordinary outlay of power, supernatural in character, 
by virtue of which they were to receive special qualification to 
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teach and preach the Gospel infallibly. This outlay consisted 
of an ample provision and promise, expressly made by Christ 
himself, of the enlightening and empowering ministry of the 
Holy Spirit to those who were to become his successors and 
representatives in the work of inaugurating the Cliristian sys- 
tem, and without which they would not have been qualified 
for their apostolate. The facts involved furnish the basis for 
an inductive argument respecting the infallibility of supernat- 
ural inspiration. 

Our Lord himself, the Founder of his kingdom, chose and 
commissioned those who were to become its teachers in the 
Church of God, whom he enjoined that they should tarry at 
Jerusalem for the divine charisma, to be “ baptized with the 
Holy Ghost not many days hence;” and that this blessed 
Spirit should be with the apostles as a divine presence, dwelling 
with them, and speaking in and through them, and for them. 
They were to be “ endued with power from on high;” and the 
assurance was repeated with emphasis that they should receive 
power, after that the Holy Ghost should come upon thei, so 
that when brought before kings and governors to answer with 
their lives for their public conduct they need entertain no 
anxiety about what they should speak, for it should be given 
them in that same hour what they should speak ; for, said Christ, 
“Tt is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in you.” Jesus further provided and promised them 
that the Holy Spirit, whom he would send from the Father, 
should supernaturally teach them all things, and bring all things 
to their remembrance whatsoever he said unto them; for this 
Holy Spirit was none other than the very Spirit of Trath, who 
should personally guide them into all the truth, and show them 
things to come, taking the things of Christ and showing them 
unto them. When they were thus endued with power they 
were to speak in new and unknown tongues. 

Soon they entered into the consciousness of the divine power 
promised, when, upon the day of pentecost, the dispensation 
of the Spirit was fully inaugurated; when instantly the apos- 
tles illustrated the wonderful gift of God by speaking to the 
multitudes assembled at Jerusalem, of every known and un- 
known tongue, “ out of every nation under heaven;” when they 
ascribed this power not to themselves as its source, but to the 
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personal Holy Spirit which Christ had promised them; a char- 
acteristic which appeared repeatedly when the subjects of this 
supernatural power at once began to prophesy. With these 
realizations of the promise of Christ, Peter arose immediately 
and said, “ Having received of the Father the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this which ye do see and hear.” 
They then claimed and proclaimed the special and distinet 
consciousness of having been preaching the Gospel * with the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven,” emphasizing the fact 
that their “speech and preaching was not with enticing words 
of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power; ... not in the words which man’s wisdom teach- 
eth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth,”’ in order that their 
“faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God.” In their strong consciousness they went to 
the extent of declaring anathemas upon any man or angel 
who should attempt to preach any other gospel than that 
which they had received and preached ; not that it was of their 
own authority, for they disclaimed that, when they declared 
that they preached a gospel not after man, that they did not 
receive it of man, neither were they taught it, but “by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

Such being their apostolic consciousness, how did they stand 
related to the King of the kingdom in their spiritual work 
proposed? Jesus had commanded them, “Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, . . . teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you;” “He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” In this awful sanction Christ made his apostles 
to fully represent himself in instruction and authority in such 
a sense that he himself assumed the responsibility of their 
teaching and preaching. He said, “ He that receiveth you 
receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him that 
sent me;” “He that heareth you heareth me, and he that 
despiseth you despiseth me, and he that despiseth me despiseth 
him that sent me.” Having had delivered to them the “ keys 
of the kingdom of heaven,” as a badge of authority in their 
new commission, we hear them proclaiming, ‘“‘ Now then we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us:” 
“ He therefore that despiseth, despiseth not man, but God.” 
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InpvucTIons. 


We may now pass from the facts of Scripture to the princi- 
ples which govern the conclusion inductively. 

1. Supernatural inspiration as a fact of Scripture is found 
to have existed authoritatively in the time of the prophets and 
apostles; but its existence is predicable always and exclusively 
in direct relations with persons, and here implies a transaction 
between the personalities of God and man. Accordingly, the 
Bible was not itself the subject, but the product, of a divine 
inspiration, The inspiration of pens, parchment, and ink is 
unthinkably absurd. These materials were no more God- 
breathed than were the cold tables of stone on which God 
wrote the ten commandments. 

2. The source of this inspirational power was distinctively 
and exclusively the Holy Spirit. Because exclusively and di- 
rectly derived from God, it could not have originated in the 
spirit of man. Nevertheless, closen men became the subjects 
of this supernatural power, and human faculties responded 
actively to the impression imparted when they engaged in 
speaking or writing under divine guidance. 

3. Supernatural inspiration, therefore, contains within itself, 
as an integral and inseparable part of its nature, the high qual- 
ity of infallibility. It is the fact of infallibility which gives 
the authoritative force and obligation to the content or truth 
communicated ; and its absence would make revelation of so 
uncertain character as to render it practically worthless. With- 
out the warrant of certainty and authority, revelation could 
not and would not be believed. However, God’s own infalli- 
ble power, by virtue of divine inspiration actuating and acting 
upon and within tle domain of man’s nature, guided men into 
all the truth and its expression in such a sense that that which 
was taught by inspired men God himself taught infallibly in all 
matters appertaining to fact and truth, to doctrine and duty. 
The denial of this proposition, therefore, is simply the denial of 
God’s own infallibility and inspiration, since inspiration itself 
was merely the exercise of God’s infallible power upon man’s 
fallible faculties, in the direction of history and revelation. 

4. This unerring power with which the apostles were endued 
is exactly that postulated of their own consciousness and right- 
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ful claim of authority, in that they were specially endued with 
divine power, and guidance into all the truth, while engaged in 
writing the Scriptures. With these predicates of right, they 
did not hesitate to assert that those who rejected the apostles’ 
authority rejected God’s authority, and those who despised 
these ambassadors despised not men but God, and they who 
would supplant their teachings by another gospel were worthy 
of curse. Such predicates were incompatible with any assamp- 
tion of mistakes. But they go further. They not only claim 
to have been authorized by Christ, the King of his kingdom, to 
represent his work, but, having received the induement prom- 
ised by him, they were sent out “to teach only as the Holy 
Ghost teacheth,’ and to preach “with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven,” receiving not their authority from man, 
but from “the revelation of Jesus Christ,” so that their teach- 
ings could not be heard without hearing the word of God, nor 
be rejected without rejecting God and the salvation he was of- 
fering them. Do these facts consist with the idea of mistake ? 
If as declarations of authority they mean any thing more than 
high-sounding phrases signifying nothing, the apostles were 


men inspired of God for their special work ; and it is self-evi- 


dent that no such claims of inspiration could be real, involving 
eternal issues conditioned upon our acceptance or rejection of 
their teachings, and yet admit the possibility of error in what 
they taught. 

5. The denial of the characteristic of infallibility in supernat- 
ural inspiration means logically the denial of the correctness of 
divine revelation itself, to which inspiration gives expression. 
To us the whole value of inspiration consists in placing the 
contents of revelation upon record with absolute certainty. 
But if it be admitted that a false statement in teaching is possi- 
ble to the Scriptures, it impeaches the veracity of the record, 
and therefore the eorrectness of revelation itself, whose con- 
tents the record misrepresents. This would and ought to be 
destructive of all possible confidence in both. Such a revelation 
would be without authority. 

We have seen that the only power in the case is the power 
of God himself; if, therefore, inspirational power be con- 
sidered capable of inaking mistakes at all, it would not be the 
scriptural writers, but God, who had misrepresented his own 
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revelation to us. It is difficult to see what such an inspira- 
tion would be worth, or why it ever should have been given. 
Admitting the mistakes which some claim, we certainly do 
not have the ability to discriminate between that which is 
true and that which is false; much less to discern just where 
the truth begins and just where it ends in what is revealed. 
So the whole scheme falls into practical failure. In short, this 
hypothesis assumes that we have professedly a revelation de- 
rived from God which is confessedly untrustworthy in faet ; 
a record which does not record; a revelation which does not 
reveal; a divine guidance which allows numberless mistakes. 
It might lead to one of three conclusions; namely, either the 
Almighty had not the ability to carry out an infallible plan, or 
he would have employed it; or he had not the wisdom to select 
an absolutely sure method to communicate his revelation, when 
he had a better way; or the promise of Christ to his apostles of 
an induement of power from on high was an unwarrantable ex- 
aggeration never fulfilled—a great gift to no purpose. What- 
ever belief this may be designated, it is not Christian belief. 
6. The internal structure and plan of the Scriptures as a 
system of truth justifies the induction of their infallibility. A 
careless observer of the character of their contents might easily 
conclude, from phenomena which do appear, that the Bible is 
made up of so many detached and unrelated books, constitut- 
ing a somewhat heterogeneous collection, unique indeed, but 
without unity, without order, without a central principle, with- 
out a common design. But the careful student discovers, as 
in science, that no fact is isolated from other facts, but the 
aggregation of facts furnishes the basis of a given science. So 
the Christian system. Exactly the same method of procedure 
is insisted upon in investigation. We cannot dissociate related 
truths or facts in Scripture. We do not need to unite them 
only to perceive them as related and to perceive their unity. 
The unity of the scriptural plan covers all their contents, 
terminating in the personal Deity and redemptive work of 
Jesus Christ. The Bible offers a collection of books sixty-six 
in number, extending over a period of sixteen hundred years 
in the writing, but covering a period reaching to the end of 
time in contents; written originally in at least three different 
languazes, and in books of strangely diverse character, by forty 
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different writers of diversified ability and mental culture, of 
various positions and occupations in life: one writing in the 


camp of the desert, another from the city full; some when the 


Church was most flourishing, others when it was most depressed ; 
the writers being differently conditioned in life: one writing 
from the extreme east in Chaldea, another from the extreme 
west in Rome; one a fugitive, another a captive, another in 
prison; each contributing to an unknown whole, without col- 
lision in statement, without collusion in plan; whose writings 
constitute a oneness without conscious design, so that if a single 
writing were dropped out from the combination a rent would 
be made in the continuity of revelation.* In all this a progress- 
ive revelation is found developing doctrine as it proceeds, as 
illustrated in the doctrine of the Messiah progressively revealed. 
There was the first dim promise given, as general as the race, 
that the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head ; 
but it was not known of what nation he should come until the 
time of Abraham; nor of what tribe until the time of Jacob; 
nor of what family until the time of David; nor that he should 
be born of a virgin until the time of Isaiah; nor of what locality 
until the time of Micah; nor of what person until Gabriel an- 
nounced it to Mary. Llere is the central truth running through 
the whole, illustrating unity in plan, unity in content, unity in 
dispensation, unity in design, unity in revelation. “ All roads 
lead to Rome,” was an old adage; all lines of truth now lead 
to Christ—historie, symbolic, religious, prophetic, didactic, apos- 
tolic : one revelation, one authorization, one inspiration. 

7. Supernatural inspiration extended to the men who taught, 
not to that which men thonght. That is, private opinions, as 
such, never were the subject of such inspiration. Opinions 
are not understood to be supernaturally suggested, unless it 
ean be shown that such opinions were taught as being God’s 
truth. But that is something more thanan opinion. It should 
not be questioned that the apostles did entertain erroneous 
opinions on different subjects, but they did not teach them. 
There is not the slightest evidence that their private opinions 
originated in God or received his sanction. They had false views 
about Christ as Messiah; about the man born blind, whether 
he or his parents had sinned that he should have been born in 


* This is debatable.—EpITor. 
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blindness. The inspired writer tells how Paul reproved Peter 
to his face “ because he was to be blamed ;” and that at Antioch 
even Barnabas was carried away with Peter's hypocrisy.* So 
also possibly the apostles erred in respect to their views re- 
garding science. The sacred writers might have supposed that 
the sun revolves round the earth instead of the earth revolv- 
ing round the sun, or they might have believed that the earth 
is a vast plane instead of a globe, without having any rela- 
tion whatever to their divine inspiration. Inspiration was 
given them for one specitic purpose, and for no other; namely, 
to teach and to preach. The object here was one. The Spirit 
of God did not inspire their errors of opinion, but he did put 
them upon record, yet never with approval. The apostles 
unquestionably believed that Jesus would return to earth, ac- 
companied by the angels, during their own life time, but they 
were mistaken. Jesus had never promised that. Inspiration 
had never affirmed it. The apostles did not teach it. They only 
expected that he would thus return to them. What was prom- 
ised by Christ was, that he would come certainly, and that his 
followers should live in such preparation of mind as such expect- 
ancy ought to beget in them. That was all. Christ assured 
them that his coming should be as that of a thief in the night. 
With that assurance the event was left to the future to reveal. 
So Paul could not remember how many persons he had bap- 
tized at Corinth, and inspiration did not come to his relief, 
though inspiration was given to put this mental infirmity upon 
the sacred record. Their inspiration was not constant, but it 
was limited to the purpose for which it was promised. The 
Spirit was not promised nor provided to help mental defects in 
the private relations of life, but to assist them abundantly in 
all their public teachings. Jesus had said, “ The Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he will teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever 
I have said unto you;” but Paul’s baptisms did not belong to 
this category. So, after his long absence from Jerusalem, 
Paul, not knowing whom the Jews had elected to be high- 
priest that year, severely reproved that public functionary for 
ealling out for some one to smite the apostle on the mouth 
with the heel of his shoe, as an act of supreme contempt. The 


*'Yxéxpioic, Gal. ii, 13. 
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order was unlawful, and deserved the censure given by the apos- 
tle. But inspiration was not promised or given for the apostle 
to know strangers. Because the apostles were indued with su- 
pernatural power to teach the doctrine of Christ does not imply 
that they were constantly under divine influence in private life, 
when they were not teaching those doctrines; or that, because 
they were supernaturally inspired in and for their ministry, they 
were also inspired in respect to their personal infirmities. 

In conclusion, God has written his Scriptures in a twofold 
revelation: he has written his Scriptures upon the sacred parch- 
ments, and he has written his Seriptures upon the imperisha- 
ble rocks. Both are written infallibly. They constitute an 
open book. On the one side is the stone page, on which is the 
writing of God recording the past —the things which have 
been but are not now; on the other side is the page of the 
parchment, with the writing of God, which records the past 
and future—of things which are not, but began to be; and of 
the things which are not, but shall be. In the writings of 
the one we learn how creation began and proceeded to its 
completion ; in the writings of the other we learn how organ- 
ization began and continues through the ages. On neither 
page has God made a mistake. Interpreters in regarding both 
classes of writings have erred, but their errors do not infer 
the mistakes of God. Meantime, God is working ont his own 
great plans in the material universe and in the universe of 
rational nature—plans which are wisely and wonderfully con- 
ceived, including order, adaptation, and the ends of being, which 
we see but in part; and when the divine plan shall have been 
developed to ultimate completeness respecting the history of 
the world, both as to matter and mind, then shall we understand 
in the supreme sense how our wonderful God never made mis- 
takes in all his wondrous self-revelations unto the race. 

“ Nullum eorum auctorum scribendo aliquid errasse, fer- 
missime credam.”-—Augustine. “TI do most tirmly believe that 
not one of those authors committed an error in writing.” 
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Arr. IIL—WENTWORTH’S “LOGIC OF INTROSPEC- 
TION.” 

Car yLe has a sentence to the effect that he found no indubi- 
table landmarks in his study of metaphysics. He read Reid 
and Brown in his youth, and was inclined to the Seotch school. 
Later, upon the study of Kant, he became convinced that the 
Koénigsberg philosopher was right. After reading Hegel he 
found himself in the clouds. He was at last inclined to the 
view of Mephistopheles: “ A speculating fellow is like a beast 
on a blasted heath, led around in circles by an evil spirit.” He 
therefore abandoned so profitless a study and never after looked 
into a work on metaphysics. 

We suspect that Carlyle, with more candor than most of us 
dare display, has spoken the conviction of the great body of 
educated men in regard to this difficult study. Nevertheless, 
the general abandonment of metaphysical investigation involves 
the surrender of immense influence to the few who with greater 
perseverance continue their pursuit of first principles. He who 
ereates the philosophy of this age will do much to shape the 
science, the theology, and sociology of the next age. The insti- 
tutions of to-day are only the embodiment of the principles of 
yesterday. The tendency to materialism in science has been 
the legitimate outcome of the application to mental phenomena 
by Locke of metaphysical principles which Bacon enunciated. 
So Aristotle wisely replied to the assailants of metaphysics in 
his day, “ Whether we ought or ought not to philosophize, we 
are compelled to do so; for philosophy is required to banish 
philosophizing.” Dr. Wentworth may meet with that neglect 
upon the part of the masses which is generally accorded those 
metaphysicians who do sober and abiding work. From earnest 
students he will hear mingled criticism and praise. Neverthe- 
less, ie has written one of the few books which will help mold 
the thinking of the thinkers, and through them will help shape 
the conduct of the coming age. 

Of modern philosophers Dr. Wentworth resembles Kant in 
making the mind itself the first object of investigation. Zhe 
Logic of Introspection, like the Critique of Pure Reason, is an 
attempt to formulate the true method of psychologic inquiry. 
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We have not elsewhere seen, nor can we formulate our- 
selves, so clear and brief a statement of the substance of Dr. 
Wentworth’s volume as we find in the Pittsburg Christian 
Advocate, from the pen of the editor of this Review : 


1. Induction is the accepted mode of reasoning in scientifie 
and philosophic circles for the ascertainment of psychologic truth. 
2. Induction is an inadequate method of reasoning in the higher 
realm of thought, and never was designed for final investigation 
of psychologic truth. 3. The uses and limitations of the induc- 
tive method, fully discussed in the book, show that the physical 
is its proper realm of application, 4. The necessity of another 
method in the higher or intellectual realm being demonstrated, 
the author shows that it must be intuitional in character and 
working, and finally names it consciential. 5. The merits of the 
consciential method are elaborately defined, and so rationally set 
forth as to impress the reader that it is the final method of men- 
tal science. 


The writer just quoted regards the work as a “ masterful 
treatise,” “a wager of battle on the confines of thought,” which 
“must arrest attention and compel inquiry.” He likens the 
author’s voyage of discovery into the mental reali to the voy- 
age of Columbus. Our readers will welcome a fuller statement 
of the course of reasoning and the conclusions of such a volume. 

The mind receives from the physical world only impressions 
of objects. The only method open to the mind of obtaining 


truth in regard to the nature and qualities of these objects is 


by inferences drawn from observation and tested by expert 


ments. When Bacon turned the attention of philosophers away 
from spinning theories in regard to physical phenomena out of 
their own minds, and declaring @ priort the causes of disease, 
ete., to an open-minded questioning of the phenomena them- 
selves, and toa testing of their conclusions by further experi- 
ments, he put mankind on the only read by which physical sci- 
ence can be mastered. The Baconian method achieved such 
marvelous results in the physical realm that investigators nat- 
urally applied it to metaphysies. This was an application of 
the method beyond its legitimate sphere, and has resulted in 
materialism. The dethronement of induction in psychology is 
one of the erucial points in the author’s philosophy, and read- 
ers will naturally sean the reasoning here closely. He main- 
tains, 1, that the inductive method is unnecessary in studying 
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the processes of the mind. In the mind’s contact with the 
physical world it is conscions only of sensations and of im- 
pressions of an external world. The effort here is to pass from 
impressions of the senses to external realities. But one gains 
no knowledge of the mind from the five senses. He does not 
smnell, taste, or receive visual impressions of a thought or a feel- 
ing. Here another power, consciousness, which gives us no 
knowledge of the outer world, furnishes us all our knowledge 
of the mind’s activities. Consciousness is a prerequisite of 
mental action. The phenomenon to be investigated is the mind 
itself in action. Why then resort to a process of induction and 
inference to learn that of which the mind is directly conscious ? 

2. There is a stronger ground for objecting to a reliance upon 
induction as the only method in mental and moral science. « In- 
ductions depend upon uniformity and law for their value. 
Physical forces act so uniformly and matter is so uniform in 
its resisting qualities, that, given the force acting and the mat- 
ter acted upon, scientists can foretell the result. The power to 
foretell the result of physical forces was the aim of Bacon’s 
philosophy; and this power depends upon the uniformity of 
material forces. But such uniformity cannot be affirmed of the 
human will. The truth which influences a man’s will and leads 
to action to-day will not lead to the same choice to-morrow. 
We are not now arguing for the freedom of the will. We are 
simply stating facts of universal observation. We do not deny 
that there may be a law underlying the action of human wills. 
We only affirm that the man himself must also be regarded as 
a true creator; and that in our ignorance of the force which the 
human will itself supplies in any given decision, induction, 
based upon uniformity of external causes, and predicting uni- 
form effects, breaks down when applied to morals. Just 4s 
scientists are forced to recognize aberrations in certain planets 
which indicate the presence of undiscovered worlds, so the 
ethical observer is obliged to recognize constant aberrations in 
human conduct which indicate the presence of a personality 
that induction cannot weigh or measure. 

3. Dr. Wentworth refutes the opinion of Dugald Stewart 
and Archer Butler that Bacon expounded his theory with direct 
reference to psychology. He cites Morrel, Cousin, Schiwegler, 
Whewell, and Bacon himself in confirmation of the view that 
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Bacon was devising a method for physical investigations. In 
our own judgment, Bacon went too far in his reaction against 
d priort speculations and in his attempt to purge the mind of 
idols. ‘The mind,” he writes, “is preoccupied with idols 
either adventitious or innate; so that when affected by things 
through the senses it does not act in the most trustworthy man- 
ner, but inserts and mixes her nature with that of things.” 
Hence Bacon, in his laudable attempt to purge the mind of 
superstitions, regards “innate” conceptions as among the idols 
to be freely banished. Here is the germ of the sensational the- 
ory of knowledge. Locke not only held that the mind ought 
to be free from innate convictions, but boldly announced that 
it was siinply a tabula rasa on which experience only hed 
stamped those convictions which we regard as innate. His 
Human Understanding gave birth to the skepticism of Hume 
and to the materialism of Hobbes and Hartley. 

Finally, Dr. Wentworth shows that Kant, Cousin, and Ham- 
ilton, whom he regards as the most successful cultivators of 
mental science, and Aristotle, who is properly the father of the 
inductive method, never applied this method to the investiga- 
tion of mental phenomena. 

Following this remarkably clear statement of the difficulties 
of the inductive method in psychologic inquiry, the author 
makes a full and searching examination of Dr. McCosh’s Zntw- 
tions of the Mind [nductively Inve stigate d. The great abil- 
ity and high authority of the venerable ex-president of Prince- 
ton are freely conceded. His assumed position as a representa- 
tive of intuitional philosophy forms the justification for the 
searching examination of the foundations of his system. Dr. 
McCosh saw the difficulty attaching to the common view of the 
intuitions, and made an ‘thonest effort to eliminate from philoso- 
phy the error of this view. If we hold every mental convie- 


tion arising in our minds to be intuitive, and charge all exam- 


iners of such alleged convictions with abandoning the intuitive 
method, intuition will soon lead to such extravagances as will 
discredit the whole system. Dr. McCosh aimed, therefore, to 
inore carefully define and limit the use of intuition. Again, he 
aimed not simply, like our author, to show that each method 
is legitimate in certain fields of inquiry, but to unite the in- 
tuitional and inductive methods and fuse them fnto one. He 
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maintains, against the physicist, that our sense-pereeptions are 
intuitive. He speaks of our intuitive cognition of bodies, and 
of our intuitive cognitions of the qualities of matter, as exten- 
sion, color, ete. He even clings to the notion that color will 
yet be found by physical investigation to have a material real- 
ity. But to the extravagant claim that sense-perceptions are 
intuitive, the physicist points to the fact that modern science 
and the experience of all men prove that sense-perceptions are 
at times mistaken. The doctor's view of color seems especially 
unscientific and unphilosophical in view of the recently discov- 
ered prevalence of color-blindness. 

Upon the other hand, Dr. MeCosh says to intuitionalists: 
“Tntuitions are always primarily directed to individual ob- 
jects.” He holds that whenever we go beyond a_partien- 
lar to a general truth a discursive process is involved. He 
uses the illustration of a boy first perceiving intuitively that 
his ball cannot both be in his hand and not in his hand 
at the same time. Then by a process of abstraction and 
generalization he reaches the axiom that a body cannot both 
be and not be in the same place at the same time. But at this 
point Dr. Wentworth mercilessly assails his position. All dis- 
eursive processes involve the possibility of error. How can we 
affirm that a proposition resting upon a “ process of logical 
thought” is an intuitive and necessary truth? Dr. MeCosh 
seems to realize, in part, his diffienlty at this point. In order, 
therefore, to be sure that the general proposition which he has 
reached by the diseursive process is intuitive, he applies three 
tests to it: self-evidence, necessity, and ecatholicity. But if a 
general proposition or axiom is self-evident, why do we need a 
discursive process to reach it? The very title of Dr. McCosh’s 
volume, which assumes that an intuition ean be inductively in- 
vestigated, is misleading. We think it will be conceded by all 
who intelligently and candidly read pages 136-245 of The Logie 
of Introspection, that Dr. McCosh’s fusion of the intuitive and 
inductive methods is hopelessly discredited. Dr. Wentworth 
eertainly slows in this part of the volume more of the fortiter 
in re than of suaviter in modo. So full and trenchant a criti- 
cism of one who has the same aim as himself will naturally 
awaken sympathy for the revered Seotch philosopher. It is 
only to be justified on the ground that a great battle between 
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two rival systems of philosophy for the control of the world’s 
thinking is to be fought out, and that Dr. MeCosh, a man of 
great authority, stands between the combatants and prevents 
the joining of the issue. 

Our readers must not infer that Dr. Wentworth fails to see 
the difticulty attaching to the unlimited use of intuition which 
Dr. MeCosh tried te meet by a compromise of the two meth- 
ods. He sees the difficulty clearly. Accordingly he does not 
identify intuition with our sense-perceptions of physical objects, 
or with our first mental affirmations in regard to propositions. 
He deseribes the process by which the mind reaches an intui- 
tion somewhat as follows: First, the mind reproduces in self- 
consciousness a statement, as, for instance, that two straight 
lines cannot inclose a space. Again, it carefully discriminates 
this statement from somewhat similar ones, so as to distinctly 


apprehend it. Then it analyzes the statement to see what is 


contained in each term. Finally, it resorts to a process of ab- 
straction, separating the proposition affirmed from the particu- 
lar image which may have arisen in the mind on first hearing 
it, and generalizing it. It may only be at the end of such a 
process that the mind perceives with perfect clearness what the 
proposition affirms. But when the mind onee clearly sees what 
is neant by the two terms of a proposition, it then has the power 
of perceiving at onee the agreement or disagreement of these 
two terms; and this immediate vision is what Dr. Wentworth 
means by intuition. 

Dr. Graliam, in a suggestive criticism of The Logie of Intro- 
apection in The M. thodist Review for January, 1887, thinks 
that Dr. Wentwortl’s sifting process is very similar to, if not 
an unconscious reproduction of, Dr. MeCosh’s inductive process 
of reaching intuitions, We trust our analysis has already made 
plain the difference between the two methods. Dr. MeCosh 
identifies intuition with sense-perception—a_ position which 
physical science readily overthrows. He declares that intuitions 
primarily relate to individual objects, and holds that every gen- 
eral axiom, as that every event which has had a beginning must 
have had a cause, is the result of a discursive process. In a 
word, he uses induction as a means of discovering intuitive 
truths; and then declares that these truths are self-evident, 
necessary, and universal. Dr. Wentworth, upon the other 
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hand, uses analysis and abstraction and generalization to dis- 
cover the meaning of terms. He affirms that many of our indi- 
vidual and primary convictions may not prove universal and 
intuitive truths, not because the mind lacks the power to per- 
ceive truth, but because it may not clearly appreliend what is 
involved in the terms used. But he holds to the native power 
of the mind, when it once appreliends what is involved in the 
two terms of a proposition, to affirm iimmediately the agree- 
ment or disagreement of these two terus. 

Sut if Dr. MceCosh fares hard in this intellectual battle, the 
inductive philosophy which stands back of him fares worse in 
its materialistic conclusions in regard to mental phenomena. 
Our author goes back of the great body of modern scientific 
discussion to the psychologic theories underlying materialism. 
He welcomes the inductive philosophy in the physical realm. 
He is not out of sympathy with his age. He has no quarrel 
with modern science. But to the somewhat threadbare classic 
boast of the small minority of scientists, “ Wihil in intellectu 
sed in senso prius,” he replies in the words of Leibnitz, “ Visi 
apse intellectus.” In face of their denial of all a priori Convic- 
tions he sturdily maintains that experience is the occasion on 
which the mind reaches certain intuitions which are direct, ulti- 
mate, and trustworthy. 

All agree that sensations of the external world form the oc 
vasion of the mind’s activity. The real question is, whether the 
mind simply receives this experience passively, as a smooth wax 
tablet might receive impressions, or whether it organizes its ex- 
periences, contributes the forms under which objects and events 
are viewed, and makes in regard to objects affirmations which 
transcend experience, but which the mind perceives to be neces- 
sary? Has the mind such a power as is here described? Is its 
affirmation that two and two make four the result of experience 
only? Is it possible, as Mill held, that further experience in 
another world may show that two and two make three, or five? 
Or does the mind directly see that two and two make four, as 
soon as it apprehends the terms, and has it an ineradicable con- 
viction that no future experience will ever contradict this 
truth? Locke's objection, that a child would not understand 
such a proposition, much less affirm it at once, is no more proof 
that such a proposition is not an intuitive truth than the fact 
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that a man might not respond to a question asked him in a for- 
eign tongue is proof that the knowledge sought is not in his 
mind. In each case the terms are not clear to the persons 
addressed. Is the human mind so constituted that when it 
clearly apprehends what is the meaning of two and what is 
the meaning of four it will instinctively accept the proposi- 
tion that two and two make four? The materialists say that 
all knowledge is the result of experience, and that our so-called 


intuitions are only old and oft-repeated impressions. But we 


submit that there is a difference in the feeling of necessity 
with which the mind regards certain truths which seem to 
have equal warrant in our experience. The two experiences, 
that objects occupy space and that living things die, are equally 
universal, But the mind clings to immortality as at least pos- 
sible, while it rejects a spaceless physical universe as unthink- 
able. 

When we turn to moral convictions the argument is still 
stronger. We think that Kant exhibited greater wisdom than 
any other defender of intuitions in making his stand in favor 
of the native convictions of the mind at this point. Modern 
materialists try to answer him by affirming that our moral 
convictions are only the result of transmitted experiences of 
pain and pleasure. Originally, according to this view, our an- 
imal ancestors found that certain acts produced pain and others 
resulted in pleasure. The regularity of the results led to an 
increasing dread of the acts which were followed by pain and 
to a joyful anticipation of the acts producing pleasure. These 
apprehensions and anticipations gradually deepened into con- 
victions that the dreaded acts were wrong and the pleasurable 
acts were right. But if our sense of right is only the mod- 
ification of our experience of pleasure, how is it that our con- 
victions of duty are entirely independent of, and often in direct 
conflict with, our pleasures? Again, if our convictions of 
wrong are only our transmitted impressions of dread, how is 
it that the dread of death—the oldest, most universal, and 
greatest dread in the experience of the race—has never deep- 
ened into the conviction of the sinfulness of dying? This 
materialistic explanation of moral convictions violates the law 
of casualty. The effect not only differs from the alleged 
cause, but it often contradicts it. Such theories would never 
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have gained a respectful hearing had not partisans seen the 
necessity of them to preserve their favorite philosophy from 
annihilation. 

Atter this vigorous criticism of materialistic theories, Dr. 
Wentworth presents at some length his own method, which 
he names the consciential. He now expands the various stages 
of the intuitional method more fully. If we rightly under- 
stand him in this chapter, he claims that the various steps of 
reproduction in self-consciousness—discrimination, analysis, and 
abstraction--are acts of introspection and are intuitive. The 
reason thus sees directly the mental order, cause, and law of 
psychie action. In illustration of this position he aflirms that 
the mind is not only conscious of acts of the will or of the 
memory, but also of the power to will or to memorize. We 
are not inclined to follow the author in all his statements in 
this chapter. We agree with him, as against the late Dr. Curry, 
that we are conscious of the power of contrary choices. But 
we do not think that the mind’s consciousness of its states 
carries with it in all cases a consciousness of the causes of 
these states or of their laws. 

While the author affirms that the mind has the power to 
become conscious of all its acts, he does not deny that many 
mental processes are indulged unconsciously. This brings him 
to his doctrine of “intuition in sub-consciousness.” “ The in- 
tellect has an intuitive apprehension of many facts of a psy- 
chologic nature which are not the subject of direct conscious 
introspection.” The language here may be defective. It 
would be easy for the smart eritie to ask with a sneer, How 
ean there be a direct vision of a process which is below the 
realm of consciousness? But the chapter is not without a 


meaning, and an important one. The author illustrates it by 


the phenomena of memory. In _ recalling events by associ- 


ation, we use a fact present to the consciousness to recall 
another fact not present to the consciousness, and yet not 
actually unknown. Where does this hidden fact lie? It is a 


part of our sub-conscious knowledge, paradoxical as the two 
words seem. Again, self is not consciously present in every 
act of knowing. Yet self-consciousness is logically involved in 
every such act. Dr. Wentworth would say that we have either 
a conscious or a sub-conscious intuition of self in all acts of 
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knowing. This meets one of the most common objections to 
intuition, by showing that a truth may be intuitive and yet the 
mind be at times unconscious of it. Leibnitz had a similar 
thought in mind when he said that intuitive ideas were some- 
times “slumbering notions.” 

The author has also made a valuable change in psychological 
nomenclature in characterizing intuitions as the “seeings of 
the intellect, in distinction from its believings; its infallible 
visions of absolute truth, in distinetion from its convictions 
necessitated by its own constitutive laws.” We are more in- 
clined to regard the mind as untrammeled, and to believe that 
our knowledge corresponds with the reality of things, if we say 
that the mind beholds a proposition to be true because it is true, 
than if we say that the mind is necessitated by its constitution to 
regard the proposition as true. The last phrase invites skepticism 
by leading the inquirer to wonder how the proposition would ap- 
pear if he could view it through another mental constitution. 
Still, the author’s phraseology does not wholly banish the pos- 
sibility of skepticism, unless we boldly say to the skeptic, there 
is no possibility of divorcing yourself from your present men- 
tal apparatus, for your personality consists of your reason; and 
so far as your reason now enjoys a pure vision of truth, you 
see that truth as it is, and as God sees it. The author is 
strongly inclined to identify reason and personality. We gladly 
follow him to the extent of holding that so far as our reason 
is uncorrupted by sin it is identical with reason in angels 
or in God. We hold, however, that personality embraces man- 
hood, and that the will and the affections are as essential to it 
as the reason. The author at this point, like all discoverers, 
probably attaches undue importance to the very striking, valu- 
able, and original truth which he unfolds. 

Dr. Wentworth believes that he has discovered the true 
method in psychology. He holds, however, that there “is 
much in the way of the rapid growth and speedy completion 
of the science, in view of the inherent difficulties involved.” 
The practical and final test of his method, therefore, will con- 
sist in its use to secure results to which other psychologists 
have not attained. We know of no one better qualified or 
more responsible for making this application and securing such 
results than the originator of the theory. We should most 
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heartily welcome a volume from his pen on Applied Psychol- 
ogy. We should like to see the theory applied, as we think it 
ean be with splendid results, to the necessity of obedience to 
one’s conscience and of spiritual purity in order that the vision 
of the reason may be unobstructed. “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” We think this theory ean give 
an account of the difference between the intuitive method of 
women and the rational method of men in reaching conclusions. 
The difference between the sexes on this point is greatly exag- 
gerated. Still aslight difference exists; and the woman's proe- 
ess more nearly resembles our Saviour’s process. In our judg- 
iment the difference is not primarily due to sex, but to the 
cultivation of one’s spiritual powers. We should like to see an 
attempt made to classify intuitive truths. We think the true 
doctrine of conscience can be set forth from this new point of 
view. We should like to see the distinctions between sense- 
perceptions, personal cons ictions, and intuitions set forth: and 
also the line firmly drawn between intuitive knowledge upon 
the one side and intuitive recognition of a fact upon the other, 
as the intuitive recognition of not-self or of the world, involved 
in our self consciousness. We should be especially glad to see 
the mutual limits of the intuitive and the inductive methods in 
mental and spiritual science marked out, and the necessity of 
the recognition of the intuitions in physical speculations demon- 
strated. We are sure that the principles enunciated in this 
volume open up a rich field for the practical psychologist. 

The author has made an application of his theory to the 
most interesting question in metaphysies; namely, the grounds 
of our theistic belief. With the boldness of a discoverer he 
sets aside as valueless the accepted arguments from causality, 
design, ete., and rests the whole theistic argument upon the 
consciousness of God in the human soul. He is right in hold- 
ing that there can be no real knowledge of God ontside of our 
consciousness of him. But when this consciousness has been 
clouded by sin, both personal and inherited, we would not set 
aside the arguments from causality, design, our sense of duty, 
ete., which help to make rational such dim consciousness of 
God as yet remains. Nor would we lay entire stress upon our 
consciousness of God in combating atheism. We are rather 
inclined, with Professor Flint, in his article on “Theism” in 
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the Britannica, to hold that the fullest apprehension of God 
involves the exercise of all the faculties of the human constitu- 
tion, will, affection, conscience, intellect; and that our theistic 
convictions rest, not simply upon the intuitive recognition of 
God’s presence which comes from his entrance into the realm 
of consciousness, but also upon our idea of causality springing 
from our own wills, our idea of goodness which springs from 
our affections, and our idea of a moral governor necessitated 
by our consciences. Dr. Wentworth, in our judgment, how- 
ever, presents the best single argument for God which the hu- 
man race possesses. He does not hold that our consciousness 
furnishes a complete knowledge of God. His conclusions are 
characterized by singular sobriety. He simply holds that God 
and the world so enter the domain of human consciousness that 
we have, not a complete knowledge of either by intuition, but 
an intuitive recognition of both involved in our very conscious- 


ness of self. He says: 


I am aware that declarations relating to the nature and proc- 
esses of these spiritual facts of consciousness should be cautiously 
uttered. . . . The spiritual is the deepest and the most central 
element of our being; and the phenomena therein produced seem 
to lie at the profoundest depths in. consciousness. And on this 
account, probably, it is, that during all the ages of philosophic 
activity and development religious and spiritual phenomena have 
rarely been the subject of careful psychologic examination, .. . 
Let this department of consciousness be as carefully searched 
and reflected upon in the true spirit of scientific inquiry as that 
which includes the intellective processes, and I think that then 
psychology would be compelled as decisively to declare that we 
have as immediate and unmistakable intuitions of the being of 
God as we have of mind or of body, For it seems plain to my 
reflective thinking, that God as positively enters the domain of 
human consciousness through the religious or spiritual faculties 
of man’s nature, as that matter or body does by the powers of 
sense-perception. And we may have as emphatic a subjective 
sense of the divine nature as we have of self, if we will but listen 
attent to the voices that speak to the ear of spiritual self-con- 


SCLOUSNCSS. 


In confirmation of this fact, our author makes his appeal to 
each man’s spiritual consciousness, to the religious history of 
the race, and to the assumptions of this faculty in all parts of the 
Scripture and by Christ. Upon these points we wholly agree 
with the writer. We are sure he did not begin his work with 
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the conscious aim of reaching the biblical ground of theistic 
belief. He has simply logically applied his method. But the 
strongest argument fur the soundness of a method is, that its 
logical application secures results in exact harmony with reve- 
lation. At this point Dr. Wentworth surpasses Kant in not 
making a division between the pure reason, which knows not 
God, and the practical reason, which affirms his existence. Ile 
agrees in part with Jacobi, who held to man’s intuitive visions 
of unseen realities; with Professor Harris, in his Se/f- Revela- 
tion of God ; with Dr. Pope, who writes: 

The constitution of human nature is such, that it naturally de- 
velops a consciousness of God when God presents himself, even 
as it grows up into a consciousness of self and of the outer 
world ; 
and with Professor Bowne, in his admirable treatise on Zheism: 
Just as sensation needs reason to interpret and arrange it, and 
without reason remains chaotic, so the feeling of the divine 
needs reason to interpret it; and without reason and conscience 
it remains a confused suspicion of an object which can be neither 
escaped nor understood. But just as sensation is an absolute con- 
dition of perception, so this feeling of God is an absolute condi- 
tion of theistic belief. The reflective reason does not originate 
it, but justifies and rectifies it. The arguments for theism have 
never originated the belief, but have only aimed to give reasons 
for the belief already there. 

It is objected, by the followers of the common-sense school, 
that if we break down the validity of our sense-perceptions of 
matter we destroy the entire force of this argument for theism. 
The criticism is directed with force against Professor Bowne in 
an article on “ Idealism in Christianity” in The Methodist Re- 
awiew for November, 1888. The followers of the common-sense 
school, therefore, demand that we shall maintain that sense 
perceptions are intuitive and infallible, or else abandon all intu- 
itive arguments for God. 

But ideal-realists are not the rnde innovators who break down 
the infallibility of sense-perception. Modern science and the 
universal experience of the race show that our sense-percep- 
tions are sometimes mistaken. If we held that our first con- 
victions in regard to propositions and our first impressions as 
to the nature and attributes of God were infallible, we should 
then join the common-sense school in contending for the infalli- 
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bility of our sense-perceptions. But we hold to no one of these 
three positions. It is quite possible to grant that our senses 
may sometimes be mistaken as to the nature of physical objects, 
and yet maintain that in our very consciousness of self there 
is involved a consciousness of not-self or of the world. So it is 
possible to adinit that our impressions of God’s attributes may 
be wrong, and vet maintain that the recognition of God isa 
part of the consciousness of the race. Even Herbert Spencer 
contends for such a recognition of the unknown in the fifth 
chapter of his /irst Principles. We are no more driven to 
accept one of the extremes —infallibility or skepticism — in 
philosophy, than in religion. 

We do not think that the consciential method, rightly inter- 
preted and applied, wholly excludes the use of the inductive in 
reaching conclusions in the mental and spiritual realm. It for- 
ever detlirones that method in psychology, and even in our phi- 
losophy of physical facts. It declares that the mind itself con- 
tributes certain elements to the product which we call knowledge, 
and demands the recognition of the trustworthiness of these 
intuitions. It derides an attempt to reach by inference facts 
which the mind already knows by direct sight. It maintains 
the freedom of the will, and mocks at a method which assumes 
that a given external pressure will produce the same result upon 
all wills, or upon the same will at all times. In these regards 
the inductive method is doomed in mental and spiritual science ; 
and we know no book which will do more to relegate material- 
istic theories of the mind to “innocuous desuetude” than the 
volume under consideration. But law holds in the spiritual as 
well as in the physical realm. After the will has once made 
its choice and spiritual forees are invoked, tliey respond in bless- 
ings or in penalties as unfailingly as the law of gravitation. 
Sin produces spiritual darkness and obedience brings light 
as certainly as filth produces disease or food gives strength. 
With this uniformity in the action of spiritual forces we can 
as clearly determine the nature of moral principles, when once 
we decisively choose them, by their fruits, as we can determine 
the nature of a drug by the results it produces. The doctrinal 
conquest of Methodism, which is one of the marvels of mod- 
ern theology, is due to Wesley’s application of Bacon’s method 
to spiritual phenomena. is doctrine of experience corresponds 
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with Bacon’s doctrine of experiments. Instead of attempting 
to abolish skepticism by @ priori arguments, Wesley affirmed, 
in accordance not simply with Bacon’s method, but with Christ’s 
direction, “* He that doeth his will shall know of the doctrine.” 
Instead of attempting to exorcise Calvinism by logic, he applied 
his theory of free-will among the masses; and it produced re- 
sults which led to the abandonment of the necessitarian theory. 
Instead of replying to Hume’s argument for skepticism, he de- 
clared that, if men would repent, the divine Spirit would so wit- 
ness with their spirits that they would be directly conscious of 
God. The consciential method is not at war with this subordi- 
nate use of the inductive method, which is authorized by the 
New Testament and is so brilliantly illustrated in the doctrinal 
victories of our denomination. 

The style of the volume before us is clear and vigorous; but 
the author has pondered long before writing, and his conelu- 
sions are much in advance of the thinking of casual readers. 
Besides, he objects on principle to the use of physical illustra- 
tions of mental processes as seriously misleading, and seldom 
resorts to them. We confess that we have been compelled to 
read portions of the volume several times to fally master the 
thought. The author conld have made the volume more intel- 
ligible to Jay readers by giving more concrete illustrations of 
the mental processes which he describes. The outline of chap- 
ters under the table of contents is full and clear. But no such 
work is complete without a full index at the close of the vol- 
ume. Perhaps the best tribute to the style of the volume is 
the fact that we seldom thought of the language in our interest 
in the reasoning. Earnest students in metaphysics and psy- 
chology will find this a rich and suggestive book. It will help 


inaugurate a new era in mental and spiritual science. 
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Arr. II.—THE NEW EDUCATION: A SYMPOSIUM. 


ADVANTAGES OF SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 


To set forth with effective intelligibility the special advan- 
tages of scientific education would require many times the 
amount of space here at command; but I will endeavor, in a 
few pages, to outline the treatment. Education is provided by 
legislators and sought by learners for the value which it brings 
the learner in Ais own person, and in the power acquired to 
exert a beneficial influence over others. The personal result 
is culture, in the proper use of the term; and the power 
acquired proceeds from a more effective use of the faculties 


gained through culture, and from increased knowledge placed 


at the command of the faculties. Education must be contem- 
plated in its cultural aspect and in its practical aspect. Neither 
should exclude the other. Theories of education exclusively 
cultural are an affectation. Theories of an education exclusively 
practical are illiberal. 

The cultural result of education may be physical, intellect- 
ual, or moral. Certain modes of activity produce chietly phys 
ical culture; others, chiefly intellectual; and others, chiefly 
ethical. Training deliberately physical in its aims is excluded 
from this discussion. But it is evident that those kinds of 
activity which incidentally involve physical culture possess 
thereby increased value; and [ shall claim such an incidental 
result for certain forms of science. The form of culture most 
conspicuous among the results of seientifie study is intellect- 
ual; and it is this which I will first consider. But almost 
equally important is the ethical culture which is received as an 
incident of scientific study. This I will explain in the sequel. 

Intellectual culture consists in the culture of the various 
powers of the intellect. Viewing the acquisition of knowledge 
as the means of culture, the powers exercised will vary with the 
kind of knowledge sought. If we seek a knowledge of facts 
of observation, the percipient faculties will be brought fore- 
most into activity. If we seek a knowledge of history, the 
memory Will bear the brunt of the effort. If we seek a knowl- 
edge of Latin, the verbal memory is most severely tasked. 

13—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. V. 
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A knowledge of the principles of geology or biology exercises 
first the observing powers, and then those of inductive inference. 
Mathematies brings into requisition the powers of abstraction 
and deductive reasoning. Polite literature awakens especially 
the sentiments and the imagination. For purposes of culture, 
those studies are of most worth which bring into exercise the 
widest range of powers, and thus tend to preserve the symmetry 
of intellectual development. 

Studies must also be considered in their relation to the stage 
of the mind’s development. The early aptitudes of the mind 
are toward observation and circumstantial memory. An ab- 
stract study is misplaced in the primary school. The powers of 
inductive inference begin to dawn in childhood, and thus in- 
ductive sciences are indicated as a field for their exercise. These 
powers strengthen through life. A study which, like Latin, 
supplies no material for their exercise, affords but a defective 
culture. It is only in maturer years that the deductive reason 
ripens. For this, languages, literature, and history supply no 
material ; but the sciences are affluent in incitements to activity. 
Generally, I find the broad statement justified, that the sci- 
ences as a whole and as separate yield the most diversified eult- 
ure. Each of the natural sciences elicits into activity, sooner 
or later, every power of the human mind, and thus confers a 
culture which is symmetrical and complete. No such state- 
ment can be made of the studies by tradition called “ hn- 
manistic.” 

Let me now be more specific. I confine myself to the 
group of natural sciences, and, as an illustration of these, I 
will speak of geology. It is a science consisting of facts, doc- 
trines, and theories. Facts are the initial point in all geological 
cognition. The facts of geology are data of observation by 
the senses. This department of geology, therefore, is suited 
to early years. The facts are familiar, They throng our 
foot-paths and our travels. They are therefore easy of access. 
For both reasons they supply a more natural, and therefore a 
nore profitable, culture than the conning of the abstractions of 
grammar or the memorizing of passages of history. The 
facts must be souglit in the fields and mountains—in the open 
air, with pleasant walks and genial exercise of body. This is 
better than saddening the soul and wearying the flesh in the 
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confinement of a school-room. The field of geologic facts is so 
varied that the child’s mind discovers the needed variety. It 
discovers for itself, and gains that peculiar delight which ac- 
companies all discovery of new truth. This is better than con- 
signment to penal servitude on a hard bench. This testimony 
will be found unanimous. 

Next, the doctrines of geology are chiefly the generalizations 
induced from the facts observed. Some of the doctrines are 
these: The age of the world is very great. The action of 
terrestrial forces has been the same in nature in all the world’s 
history. All the lands have lain under the sea. The stratified 
rocks are formed from sea-sediments. The earliest forms of 
life were simple in organization. A gradual advance in the 
rank of the earth’s inhabitants has accompanied the progress of 
the earth’s preparation. The history of the world has been a 
history of cooling. Such generalizations are induced from the 
facts of observation. The child does little at inductive reason- 
ing, but he begins, and he does more with advance of years, and 
more under the suggestions of the facts. Geology, like the 
other inductive sciences, brings training to the inductive fac- 
ulties. These are pre-eminently the faculties of modern science, 
which has created modern civilization. A citizen is not broadly 
and liberally educated until he has prepared himself to appre- 
ciate the nature of the forces of that civilization which nour- 
ishes him, and also to take part in its activities. Few early 
studies in the conventional literary or linguistic curriculum 
stimulate to any extent the inductive powers. As pursued in 
early life, Latin and Greek supply no training for these pow- 
ers. History, geography, and arithmetic afford none. Unless 
the boy takes up geology or some of the kindred studies, he 
goes through the first ten years of schooling without any of 
that training which modern life demands. The schools do not 
fit him, in culture or knowledge, to participate in the charac- 
teristic activities of the age. They who condnet those activ- 
ities have been fitted without thanks to the schools. 

While thus the acquisition of the facts trains the observing 
powers and the sense-memory, the principles induced from them 
train the énductive powers and the thought-memory, and the 
mental pictures by which the inductive truth is rendered clear 
and vivid afford a training for the imagination. These results 
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must be fully weighed, though the words which embody them 
are few. one of these results come from linguistic and lter- 
ary study. 

Geology and, to some extent, the other inductive sciences 
go much further. The great induced principles of the science 
serve as starting-points for processes of a deductive character. 
In geology, for example, all we know or believe in reference 
to future vicissitudes of the world is known through deduc- 
tion as strict as that which fixes the fact and the date of an 
eclipse. It is by deduction from the inductive principle of a 
cooling world that we are able to reason back to primordial 
conditions; to trace them out in their historic development ; to 
detect in those conditions the common data of all world-life, 
and thus to rise to the grand conception of the unity of the 
world’s career; the unity of all world-life; the unity of the 
empire of nature; the unity of the histories past with the un- 
enacted histories future—and thus the unity of the power and 
wisdom which govern in all time and all space. The activity 
of the mind in such reasonings is of the kind which mathe- 
maties and logic awaken. The power of unfolding a principle 
in the details of fact which it involves is a high and a noble 
power, and confers majesty and weight upon intelligence. 
But for such mental training languages and literatures afford 
no facilities in early education. Thie reflective pursuit of these 
forms of learning is collegiate and post-collegiate. 

Collaterally, such pursuit of trains of deductive reflection 
diciplines the thought-memory ; and the effort to grasp dedue- 
tive results and apprehend them with vividness calls for the 
noblest and boldest picturing power of the amagination. 

Thus, in its successive stages and departments, the study of 
geology elicits every mental power into earnest exercise; and 
the order of its demands coincides with the order of develop- 
ment of the faculties. It is therefore a means of complete and 
symmetrical eulture. I insist upon this conclusion. Do the 
languages and literatures afford training for the whole range 
of faculties? No person will affirm it. I also insist upon this 
conclusion. Viewed, then, as means of intellectual culture the 
natural sciences possess indisputable pre-eminence. 

sut we must view the sciences also as a means of ethical 
culture. The ethical influence is direct, incidental, and reflex. 
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No person of broad intelligence and warm imagination can 
follow the trains of deductive thought which I have indicated 
withont receiving a profound moral impression. The native 
intuitions of the mind stand ready ever to interpret the con- 
ceptions which deduction unfolds and imagination depicts. 
Unity throughout space; unity through all time—past and 
present; unity of plan, purpose; vastness which by an intui- 
tive illation becomes infinity ; intelligence as the correlative of 
plan ; boundless, infinite intelligence, and co-ordinated power— 
God before all, in all, changeless and infinite—this is the climax 
of the unuttered but impressive reasonings signaled in the soul, 
as thought sweeps over the grand conceptions reasoned out by 
science. These are ends not attained within the narrow limits 
of truth humanly and finitely originated. These are only the 
fruitage of the study of God’s activities, not man’s. These are 
the rewards of science, not of literature. 

Incidentally, the absorbing interest of scientific pursuits dis- 
places the desire for ignoble gratifications. The boy who has 
become fascinated with the pursuit of nature’s realities expe- 
riences ever new delight in air and sunlight and exercise; in the 
incessant observation of something new; and in the inference 
which comes to his intelligence with all the freshness and stim- 
ulus of a discovery. All these concomitants of scientific study 
inspire enthusiasin, devotion, and exclude the desire for those 
gratifications gained by loitering about street-corners, and list- 
ening to the depraved gossip of those who have not learned to 
put mind into their enjoyments. This form of ethical result— 
good by displacement of evil—does not belong to science as 
such; it belongs to every absorbing mental occupation. But 
the point which I make is, the great superiority of the natural 
sciences, especially as pursued in the open air, in the inspira- 
tion of that interest and enthusiasm which insure virtue by 
exclusion of the temptations to vice—the higher motive be- 
coming strong enough to supersede the lower one. 

Reflewively, the ethical influence of scientific discipline is 
seen in the scientific spirit begotten and the scientific habit of 
mind established. There may be people who imagine such a 
result would render life prosy and mechanical. What is the 
scientific spirit? It is the spirit which characterizes the suc- 
cessful pursuit of the modern sciences out of which our modern 
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civilization has grown. J¢ is the sincere love of truth. It is 
willing to renounce any error, however venerable; to dispel 
any illusion, however fascinating ; to reverse any belief, when 
proven wrong; to decide against a friend, in the interest of 
truth ; to sacrifice even a self-interest, if grounded only in mis- 
apprehension or error. It searches for the truth with patience, 
with assiduity, with long watching and unwearying caution. 
Its facts it seeks to verify by closest scrutiny; its inferences it 
seeks to validate by untiring repetitions. Never so firmly 
intrenched in an opinion as to become apathetic to new evi- 
dence, it cannot be persecuted from a belief sanctioned by 
honest proof. Humble as a child and firm as a rock, a whisper 
of evidence startles attention, a word impresses belief, but a 
storm of public disapproval is borne as calmly and as sternly as 
Mont Blane faces the storm which whitens its summit. 

Can it be imagined that supreme devotion to truth is nota high 
moral quality? Is the scientific spirit not one to be cultivated 
Can it be acquired by activity of mind on themes ontside of 
the scientific field? Does Latin grammar cultivate the love of 
truth and reality, in distinction from shams and surmises ? 


The usefulness of scientific education—lowest in esteem of 
one school of pedagogical philosophers, highest in that of an- 
other school, as well as that also of the great public, holds, in 
an eclectic view, a position collateral with its agency for cult- 
ure. The value of the applications of science in our civiliza- 
tion, too vast and varied to be argued here, may be considered 
adequately proven by the numerous and costly enterprises in 


engineering, in architecture, in mining, in geological surveys 
undertaken at public as well as private cost. Every public 
geological survey is a verdict of statemanship in support of the 
claim which I here make. 

On these four broad grounds—best for bodily training, best 
for intellectual culture, best for ethical culture, and best for 
supplying useful knowledge—we must place the natural sci- 
ences far above literature and dead languages in supplying the 
young learner with an education such as symmetrical manhood 
and American citizenship pre-eminently demand. 
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THE ELECTIVE ELEMENT IN THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts stands for the highest form 






of education given by the colleges in regular courses of study. “y 
It represents three or four years of special preparatory training re 
followed by four years of collegiate work. For centuries the } i 





colleges have steadily adhered to the classical languages, mathe- 
matics, history, philosophy, and the natural sciences as the basis 
of this honor. Other courses are offered for other degrees ap- 
proaching more or less closely to the classical, but never equal- 
ing it in public estimation, and always implying special rather 
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than liberal culture. - B 
Sut with the vast increase of knowledge in these later times, : t.: 
the innumerable lines of special work pursued, and the endless 7 A 
forms of applied science, there has appeared a strong and per- om 3 
sistent expression of desire that the entire theory of collegiate . Be 
training should be modified and the curricula materially changed. a 
What answer have our colleges and universities made so far? ee 
and what further should and will they make in the near future # ‘a 
The college is a feature and factor of civilization reciprocally ‘| 
acting and being acted upon by surrounding conditions. It ,& 
first caine into being as a substitute for monastic schools be- ie 
cause the conditions of society demanded liberal education for be 
laymen as well as for the clergy. Merton College—the oldest fp 
of Oxford—was established in 1264, “in order to produce a a) 


constant succession of scholars devoted to the pursuits of lit- 
erature,” bound to employ themselves in the study of arts or 
philosophy, theology, or the canon law; the majority to con- 
tinue in the arts and philosophy until passed on to the study of 
theology by the decision of the Wardens and Fellows, and as the 
result of meritorious proficiency in the first named subjects.” 
This college, the product of the demand of the times, gave En- 
zland many of her most eminent men during the first lundred 
years of its history. From that day to this the colleges have 
iiet, with more or less promptness, the needs of their times. 
In answer to the demand for a wider range of studies the 
clective element has appeared in varying degrees in nearly all 
vur college courses. Harvard leads the movement by making 
almost every thing elective within prescribed limits. She 
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offers her students scarcely any thing for which she is not ready 
to accept something else. She degrades the classics from their 
traditional pre-eminence, and will accept almost any respectable 
studies in their stead. And yet she does not move off confi- 
dently along this new path, nor fail to utter a friendly caution 
to those upon whom she bestows such large liberty. She says, 
in her latest Annual: “Students are strongly urged to make 
their choice with the utmost eare, under the best advice, and 
in such manner that their studies from first to last may form a 
rationally connected whole.” “Jt is believed that any plan of 
study deliberately made and adhered to will be more profitable 
than studies chosen by him rom year to year, without plan, 
under the influence of temporary preference.” 

She thus urges the student to select some judicious friend 
who will aid him to make the choices she declines to suggest. 
She requires her Freshmen to select studies from four of the 
following courses: Greek, Latin, German, French, History, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, and Natural History. To 
the other three classes she offers electives enough to bewilder 
them by their multiplicity. 

That the utter abandonment by Harvard of the old founda- 
tions for her most scholarly degree does not meet with general 
favor among educators is evinced by the fact that the presi- 
dents of nearly, if not quite, all the New England colleges 
united in a formal protest against these radical changes when 
they were introduced. 

Another form of elective work appears in institutions which 
offer a great number of courses of study. Cornell University 
prints as her motto the words of her founder, Ezra Cornell: 
“T would found an institution where any person can find in- 
struction in any study;” and offers twenty-three courses of 
instruction, whose wide range extends from classic Greek to 
veterinary science, and from comparative philology to military 
science and tactics. She schedules three general courses leading 
respectively to the degree of A.B., B.P., and B.S., and adds 
eleven technical courses, beginning with agriculture and ending 
with the history of political science, nearly every one of which 
is honored with some degree. Thus this rich and large young 
university almost resolves herself into a school of technology. 
Still another form of elective work is presented by one of 
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our western colleges, in which about three fourths of the 
course is required, and the remainder is given to a special de- 
partment during the whole four years. While a few institu- 
tions are boldly moving toward curricula made up largely of 
electives, the great majority of strong and reputable colleges 
and universities are holding to the long-approved basis of col- 
legiate training, but admitting elective work amounting to a 
little less than half the course. This is usually introduced 
sparingly into the sophomore year, and steadily increases until 
it forms most of the senior work. Generally the elective stud- 
ies proposed are carefully chosen, so as to harmonize with those 
required, and are practically options along that line. The Uni- 
versity of New York classifies by subjects and hours the work 
in her two courses of study. For the course in arts she requires 
that 835 hours be given to languages and literature, 683 to 
mathematics and natural sciences, and 402 to philosophy and 
history. For the course in science she requires that about 450 
hours be devoted to languages and literature, 1,000 to mathe- 
maties and natural sciences, and 462 to philosophy and history. 

Yale College permits considerably less than two years of 
elective work, but widens the possible choices to ninety two 
subjects selected from seven different departments of knowl- 
edge. The prevailing usage among the best colleges may be 
stated as follows: For the highest degree conferred about three 
fifths of the course is devoted to Greek, Latin, modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, philosophy, and natural sciences, and the 
remainder to electives within prescribed limits. There is sur- 
prisingly little material difference in the courses of first-class 
institutions leading to the degree of A.B. 

The schools of technology offer instruction in so many de- 
partments that somewhere almost every art or science may be 
pursued as a specialty without required work in other branches. 
Is it probable that the elective system will supersede the present 
one? I think not, for the following reasons : 

The most important funetion of the college is to give that 
complete, symmetrical education which most perfectly develops 
the entire man. “In the college is determined the character 
of most of the persons who are to fill the’ professions, teach the 
schools, write the books, and do most of the business of legisla- 
tion for the whole body of the people.” 
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With such duties to society and the state, the colleges must 
maintain a form of education that shall develop the beauty 
and strength of all the faculties, as the Greek developed the 
physical ideal in the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus de Medici. 
They must not so much attempt the training of a man for 
some special profession, or to intensify and strengthen some 
special aptitude, as to tit him for the various responsibilities 
and vicissitudes of manly life. The elective system fails to give 
this education. It constantly keeps in mind either some utilita 
rian end or the gratitication of some pronounced bent of mind. 
It forgets the ideal of mental, spiritual manhood. 

Long ago Lord Verulain uttered his warning against this 
utilitarian danger. He says: “ Among the many great foun- 
dations of colleges in Europe, I find it strange that they are 
all dedicated to professions, and none left free to arts and 
sciences at large. For if men judge that learning should be 
referred to action, they judge well; but they fall into the error 
described in the ancient fable in which the other parts of the 
body did suppose the stomach had been idle because it neither 
performed the office of motion as the limbs do, nor of sense as 
the head doth; but yet, notwithstanding, it is the stomach 
that distributeth to all the rest. So that if any man thinks 
philosophy and universality to be idle studies, he doth not con- 
sider that all professions are from thence served and supplied. 
If you will have a tree bear more fruit than it used to do, it is 
not any thing you can do to the boughs, but it is stirring of the 
earth and putting New mold about the roots that work it.” 

This high and symmetrical education is not to be secured by 
any miscellaneous and hap-hazard succession of studies which a 
youth of twenty shall select because they are easy, or in the line 
of his tastes, or will presumably be helpful to him in his antici- 
pated profession. 

Wherever the system of electives has been largely intro 
duced there are notable cautions against possible evils arising 
from it. The Cornell University Register says: “ In the course 
of their elective work .. . students are urgently advised to pro- 
ceed upon a carefully formed and clearly defined plan, and to 
aim at the attainment of special proficiency in certain lines of 
work. The members of the faculty will be glad to give advice 
and assistance in the forming of such plans.” 
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It does not appear that the average student at the time he is 
in college is well qualified to determine what branches he 
should pursue. If this be true the elective system cannot 
supersede required courses of study. Electives as now gener- 
ally introduced are so nearly on the lines of required studies, 
and are so few in number, that they scarcely do more than 
afford an option between subjects any of which might readily 
pass into the curriculum if every thing was required. 

Our colleges are not rich enough to maintain the number of 
instructors which would be necessary to a general introduction 
of electives. Yale offers to her juniors and seniors ninety-two 
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electives from seven different departments. The number of 


classes which would be necessary if these clioices were all made 
can possibly be imagined, but when Cornell attempts to realize 
the idea of her founder, the number of classes and teachers 
cannot be imagined. 

It will probably be found more practicable for our colleges 
and universities to determine the leading features of their 
curricula, and require that the work thus indicated be done, 
adding as far as may be a useful and attractive list of electives. 
Relief from the pressure of the multitude of studies which will 
be called for, and might be profitably pursued, will be found in 
different ways. The organization of several general courses 
leading to appropriate degrees will add to the variety of work 
and yet prevent the undue multiplication of classes; the in- 
creased requirements for admission will leave room for a wider 
range of subjects ; a greater number of post-graduate courses 
will furnish admirable facilities for special work in the lines 
of taste or advantage, and the technical schools will provide for 
those who especially seek commercial and professional advan- 
tage in connection with their intellectual development. 

The old classical college work doubtless will continue, and 
will grow broader and better, but will not cease to be chiefly 
required work. Other degrees will be given, but the world 
cannot spare the Master of Arts, and will not abandon tlic 
courses of study by which he is developed. 
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THE MANUAL TRAINING MOVEMENT. 


The manual training movement las succeeded the manual 
training problem ; and in and by the manual training movement 
the manual training problem is receiving its solution. The 
manual training problem, so called, has perplexed the leaders 
of educational thought both in Europe and in this country for 
some years past. Some time since the conviction took root on 
both continents that the common or public schools, as they are 
ealled, while doing what from one point of view was an ad- 
mirable work, were developing on a line which was diverging 
more and more from that along which the progress of civiliza- 
tion was proceeding. The conviction that this divergence 
existed was in itself most important; for its natural result 
could only be to stimulate the energy and ingenuity of eduea- 
tional thinkers to find some means of overcoming it. And the 
general interest taken in the manual training problem was only 
a single manifestation of this conviction of the divergence be- 
tween the public school and social progress. The spirit of edu- 
cational unrest was not confined to the sphere of elementary 
education. It pervaded the high school and the college, and 
forced its way into the sacred precincts of the university. In 
Germany the Pealschule was organized and founded at the in- 
stigation of this spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction, and despite 
official discrimination against it the work of the Realschule has 
been so effectually performed that its friends are to-day asking 
not only for the admission of its graduates into the universities 
on equal terms with those of the gymnasium, but also for the 
incorporation of some at least of its features, together with 
those characteristics of the gymnasium that are the best, ina 
new institution to be known as an Finheitsschule. It is sig- 
nificant that both of these demands will probably before long 
be granted. 

In the United States, the form of our educational organiza- 
tion and the absence of any national system of education pre- 
vented the same manifestations of this spirit as the educational 


history of Germany presents. But the establishment, in rapid 
succession, of scientific departments in the colleges, of scientific 
and technical schools, and finally the general introduction and 
advocacy of the elective system in the literary colleges them- 
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selves, showed that the spirit was at work. While all these 
changes were going on in the department of advanced instruc- 
tion, there was at first little or nothing to correspond being 
done in the sphere of primary education. This in itself, and 
indeed the fact that writers and speakers on education gener- 
ally emphasize the interests of advanced instruction at the 
expense of those of the elementary schools, is evidence—if evi- 
dence is wanting—of the lack of appreciation of the real im- 
portance and value of our system of public elementary educa- 
tion. It is not generally known, or, if it is known, it is not 
frequently taken into consideration, that of every twenty 
students who enter the primary school not more than one 


reaches even the high school. Indeed, a large proportion of 


the children of the country do not attend a school of any kind 
after they have reached the age of twelve years. Into the 
short period, then, between the age of six or seven and the age 
of twelve must be compressed such instruction as shall lay the 
foundation for intelligent citizenship and for the work of life. 
If all lives cannot be cultured, they should at least be saved 
from total intellectual inertia. The spirit of unrest to which 
we have referred took cognizance of this condition of affairs, 
and raised the question whether the children who were attend- 
ing the elementary schools, to say nothing of those who were 
receiving more advanced instruction, were being given such a 
training as would best develop their mental powers and best 
fit them for an intelligent and self-governing manhood and 
womanhood. 

Not every generation can possess a Friedrich Froebel, and 
not every state can command the services of a Horace Mann, 
but the thoughts that are thought and the work that is done 
by a Froebel and a Mann eannot be confined to the generation 
or the state which claims them as its own. Indeed, it was the 
restless energy of Horace Mann that furnished the motive- 
power for the spirit of educational unrest in the United States, 
and it was the teaching of Friedrich Froebel that furnished to 
this spirit an ideal toward which to work. Froebel’s study of 
the child and his profound insight into the child-nature showed 
lim that education was not a process in which the pupil does 
nothing but absorb facts. He saw clearly that the child’s 
nature has an active and expressive side, which is, in the earlier 
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years at least, its most prominent feature. The child breaks 
and makes, not necessarily inspired by a spirit of destructive- 
ness or by the genius of invention, but because it is his nature 
to do something ; to be active. This doing and this activity are, 
moreover, the expression of thought; at least they are the ex- 
pression of such thought as the mind of the child harbors. 
Nothing is more natural, therefore, than if the child is absorb- 
ing facts, and learning facts, that he should give the facts so 
absorbed and so learned a prominent place in the various ex- 
pressions of his thought. Observation shows this to be the 


case. The child wants to test every idea, to put in practice 


every theory with which he is made acquainted. His first de- 
sire is to “see how it works;” and the normal child, the child 
whose activities have not been repressed and stunted by a sys- 
tematic course of domestic and educational maltreatment, will 
seek to express his impressions of things as fast as he receives 
them. This is a process of mental digestion by which the food 
which the mind receives is assimilated, and made to contribute 
to mental growth and development. The mere gathering in 
of facts without the ability to use or express them, and without 
making them an integral part of the mind’s furniture, is not 
education; it is not even instruction; it is simply a stuffing 
process, and the logical result of it ought to be that the most 
highly developed mind is that which has, so to speak, the 
greatest cubic capacity. 

In the recognition of all this the manual training problem 
had its origin, and in the same recognition the manual training 
movement finds its justification and support. The manual 
training problem arose when it found that the education of the 
time was not recognizing the fundamental and self-evident 
principles which we have rapidly sketched. It arose when the 
question was asked, “ How shall we train our children so as to 
give their active powers the recognition to which they are 
entitled? As the drawing and constructive work of all sorts 
by which expression takes place is performed by means of the 
hands, the term “ manual training” came to be used to signify 
this training of thought-expression by other than verbal means. 
But the attempt which is sometimes made to brand the manual 
training movement as an attempt to set the hand above the 
head rests upon a total misconception of the history of the 
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manual training problem, and would not be possible were the 
true significance of the manual training movement understood. 
As we have. just shown, manual training is mental training; 
it is a training of the mind to express its ideas by means of 
operations which can only be performed with the hands. 
Manual training, therefore, while it has something in common 
with technical education and with trade teaching—as indeed all 
education has—is as far removed in reality from those two im- 
portant and desirable branches of education as is instruction in 
geography or in gymnastics. This is a fact that is not clearly 
apprehended by the popular mind, or even by some of those 
who lay claim to considerable reputation as educational work- 
ers. Nine tenths of the opposition which the manual training 
movement has met with has originated in the confusion of this 
movement with that in favor of technical education. This 
confusion has been made by superficial observers, apparently 
for the sole reason that the two came into educational thought 
at about the same time; and this, in turn, was natural enough, 
because both were the product of the same spirit of educational 
unrest and dissatisfaction. 

It will be observed, moreover, that the manual training 
movement does not disparage or unduly criticise the public 
school. So far from disparaging the publie school, it exalts 
and commends it; and any criticism which it has for the 
school is the kindly criticism of the friend who would improve, 
and not the angry snarling of the enemy who would destroy. 
The international character of the manual training movement, 
and the character and ability of its leading exponents, should 
of themselves attract attention. In Paris, manual training in- 
struction has been obligatory in the public schools since 1882, 
and throughout France it is becoming so common as to be en- 
titled to be ealled general. It is every-where receiving official 
recognition and support in that country. Drawing, the foun- 
dation of all manual training, has long hada place, and a promi- 
nent one, in the educational system of the various German 
States. Constructive work, which is the complement of draw- 
ing, is being introduced in many parts of those intelligent and 
wide-awake countries. In Finland, in Norway, and in Sweden 
manual training is all but general. In Italy it is being intro- 
duced, and within the past year a corps of student-teachers was 
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sent from Rome to learn the best methods of manual training 
instruction in the celebrated Normal School at Niiiis in Sweden. 
Spain and [Holland have taken steps in the same direction, and 
in Great Britain the subject is receiving more attention at the 
present time than any other topic connected with education, 
the contest between the friends of sectarian and non sectarian 
schools not excepted. The manual training movement in the 
United States dates from the Philadelphia Exposition of 1876, 
although drawing as a branch of common school instruction 
had found able advocates in this country before that time. 
But in 1876 we were brought face to face with the results of 
what had already been accomplished in this direction by our 


European contemporaries, and could see for ourselves the lines 


along which their thought was tending. From that day to 
this advocates of manual training in the common school, in- 
creasing in number and influence, have been found in the 
United States. From the presidents of our leading colleges 
and universities, who have stopped for a moment in the rou- 
tine of their own work to say a word on this important sub- 
ject, to the humblest school teacher in the land, there has been 
an interest aroused in manual training, and a determination 
reached to find out precisely what it means and to adapt to the 
school any results which it has to offer. 

The important task of reducing to practice the theories of 
those who advocate manual training in the common school 
curriculum has been performed by various agencies in differ- 
ent parts of the country. The problem of the adaptation of 
manual training to the high school has been worked out, for 
example, in the excellent mannal training schools of Philadel- 
phia, Toledo, Chicago, and St. Louis. The Kindergarten has 
been supported both in Boston and in Philadelphia by the 
generous donations of private citizens until it has so far dem- 
onstrated its utility that in both cities its charge is now assumed 
by the regularly constituted educational authorities. For the 
schools of the grades generally known as the primary and gram- 
mar, the task of developing a course of manual training, and of 
incorporating such a course in the curriculum now pursued, has 
been performed largely under the direction of the Industrial 
Education Association of New York.city and by such eminent 
educators as Superintendent Dutton of New Haven, Super- 
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intendent Powell of Washington, and Col. Francis W. Parker 
of the Cook County Normal School. It is almost invidious to 
select for special mention any workers in this field, which has 
attracted the attention of hundreds of the most devoted and 
able teachers of the country, but those to whom we have just 
referred are the ones who would undoubtedly be selected for 
special mention by their colleagues. The Industrial Education 
Association has performed and is performing a work of almost 
gigantic proportions, for in addition to furnishing courses of 
study and teachers’ manuals, and information on all points 
connected with manual training, the association has wisely 
seen the demand, which is every-where becoming general, for 
more thoroughly trained and more scientifically prepared 
teachers. In answering this demand by founding a College 
for the Training of Teachers, it has also had an opportunity to 
incorporate manual training in the curriculum which future 
teachers should pursue. Five years ago the work which this 
association is doing could not have been done, because public 
opinion had not been sufficiently awakened, to the necessity for 
educational reform and progress. When public opinion was 
finally awakened the means were speedily found to answer its 
demands, and by sending out trained teachers, and educational 
publications prepared by the leading writers on their respect- 
tive subjects, this association is now reaching thousands of 
teachers and hundreds of thousands of children with its stim- 
ulating and invigorating influence. From such cities, too, as 
New Haven, Philadelphia, Springfield (Mass.), Minneapolis, 
and others equally deserving, there are going out streams of 
beneficent influence, the effect of which is easily marked not 
only in the character of the educational discussions of the day, 
but in the greater efficiency of the practical work of the school- 
room. It is most auspicious that the teachers of the country 
are now carrying forward the mannal training movement them- 
selves, and they are engaging by the thousand in the task of 
practically demonstrating to doubters the efficiency and value 
of manual training as a school subject. 
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Arr. [V.—CENTENNIAL OF THE METHODIST BOOK 
CONCERN. 

Tae seventeenth day of August, eighteen hundred and eighty 
nine, will close the first one hundred years of the history of 
the Methodist Book Concern, and bring us face to face with 
the second century of its work. Standing upon the boundary 
line which divides these two centennials, it may be profitable 
for us to review the past, survey the present, and consider the 
possibilities of the future. 

The Church under whose fostering care this new-born child 
of one hundred years ago has grown to a vigorous manhood will 
prove an unworthy scholar if she does not learn some profitable 
lessons from the review of the past which shall guide to even 
‘eater results in the years to come. 

Although Methodism has largely wrought out its divine 
mission among the masses, its founder was one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of England, and his leadership in his own 
and every succeeding age has been the result of his writing 


cr 
gi 


rather than of his preaching. As he traversed Great Britain 
for fifty years, traveling two hundred and fifty thousand miles, 
or the distance of ten times around the world, preaching 
as he went forty-two thousand sermons, and awakening into 
new life the throngs which were attracted by his ministry, he 
left the Gospel embalmed in type to deepen and conserve the 
impressions of the evangel. 


Nothing which concerns humanity seems to have escaped his 
attention. He wrote and published during his life over thirty 
solid volumes, and translated and edited one hundred and 
twenty more. Lesides these books he wrote and scattered 
tracts like autumn leaves wherever he went. Philosophy, 


theology—polemie and practical—medicine, poetry, the classics, 
letters of correspondence, these are the things that remain to 
mold the ages. 

The wide range of subjects which he embodied in books 
shows the versatility of his mind and the ripeness of his schol- 
arship. How one man in one life-time could perform such 
prodigies of labor will ever be regarded as among the mysteries 
of both nature and grace. 
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Among the obligations which Mr. Wesley early enforced 
upon every itinerant whom he sent forth to expound the 
Methodist doctrines was that of circulating books and tracts. 
He deemed this work as important as preaching. The new 
church in America inherited this sentiment from its founder, 
and has acted upon it ever since its organization. Books and 
papers hold the attention of the people for six days of the week, 
while preaching is almost entirely limited to the Sabbath. 

An impression has prevailed in some circles that Methodists 
have not measured up to the average intelligence of the Chris- 
tian Church at large. This is not now and never was true; 
but her high standing for intelligence is the result of the liter- 
ature which the Church has so amply furnished for the people 
in every period of its history. Methodism has outstripped the 
other Protestant Churches in the United States by producing a 
profound conviction that the doctrines she teaches are true. 

To the change of sentiment in regard to some of the fun- 
damental principles of Christian doctrine which has taken place 
throughout the whole of Christendom the world is indebted to the 
pulpits and literature of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
change has not been-brought about by ignorant men. Minis- 
ters profound in the knowledge of the Bible and human nature 
have been the instruments in the practical revolution of creeds 
brought about within the last century. These were earnest 
men, who, while preaching with hearts aglow with the fire of 
Christian love, demanded, and still demand, the press as the 
great ally in their work. The Methodist Book Concern is the 
outgrowth of this demand. 

It is proper in this centennial year to place on record some- 
thing of the early history of the Book Concern as well as a 
statement of the growth of the institution in later years. Not 
five years had passed after the formal organization of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church before the Methodist Book Concern was 
founded. Previously to that time a few books had been printed 
in New York and elsewhere by the enterprise of individuals, 
and some were imported from England. These. however, in- 
volved heavy expense, and by no means satisfied the public 
demand. In 1789 John Dickins was appointed to a charge in 
Philadelphia, with the additional office of “ Book Steward,” the 
name applied to such an office in England. With a capital of 
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$600, which he loaned for the purpose, he laid the foundations of 
the superstructure which has grown to such large proportions 
during the century. Its early history was beset with difficulties of 
which we can form but little conception at this distance of time. 
It required the heroism of a Methodist preacher's faith in a di- 
vine call, to grapple with these difticulties and overcome them. 

Experience has shown that a Church should provide the liter- 
ature for its people. The occasion required men who were pro- 
foundly convinced of the necessity of a literature which would 
build up in Christian faith those who were placed under their 
charge, and with whom the profits of the business were a sec- 
ondary matter. Such were Mr. Dickins and his eo-laborers. 

A room was hired on Fourth Street, and the work was com- 
menced. To found and establish in successful operation a pub- 
lishing house required no common heroism. The records show 
that the business was for years in danger of being wrecked by 
debts. Materials and labor must be paid for without delay. 
Books were sent out on commission, and the sales were slow 


and payments slower. It is not a matter of surprise that, not- 


withstanding the genius and activity of John Dickins, the lit- 
tle * Concern” was $4,500 in debt at his death in September, 
1798. Within the nine years of his administration the busi- 
ness had itinerated from place to place, as though it could tind 
no resting-place. In Dr. Pheebus’s recent history,* we find the 
following statement in regard to the location of the business: 


The house was situated at No. 43 Fourth Street. In 1792 the 
house was on Race Street, No. 182. In 1794 Mr. Dickins removed 
his stock to No. 44 North Second Street, near Arch; in 1795 to 
No, 50 North Second Street, where the business was conducted 
until after Mr. Dickins’s death in 1798. The printing was done 
in separate houses: first by Prichard & Hall, in Market Street ; 
then by Parry & Hall, in Chestnut Street ; then by Henry Tuck- 
niss, Church “Alley; then by William W. Woodward, Chestnut 
Street, near Front; and fin: illy, during the continuance of the 
Concern in Philadelphia, by Solomon W. Conrad, Pewter-Platter 
Alley, No. 22. 

Of Mr. Dickins too much cannot be said in commendation. 
The Rev. Ezekiel Cooper, who knew him intimately, says: 


The whole of his actions, public or private, appeared to be bent 
upon the glory of God, the honor and promotion of religion, the 


* Light on Early Methodism, page 262. 
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good of man, and the punctual discharge of those duties which 
become a good and faithful servant. Trace him through his tem- 
poral business in which he was employed in the world, and we see 
conscientious rectitude in all his dealings, Find him where you 
would, employed in whatever business, you discover in him a 
man professing and practicing religion; not to be thwarted by 
any consideration from the rezular discharge of his duties. I do 
not believe I ever knew a man to excel him in conscientious ree- 
titude and genuine piety. 


A short time before he was prostrated by the fever Mr. Dick- 
ins, in a letter to Bishop Asbury, said : 

I sit down to write as in the jaws of death. Whether Provi- 
dence may permit me to see your face again in time I know not. 
But if not [ hope, through abundant merey, we shall meet in the 
presence of God. I am an unprofitable servant ; but I think my 
heart condemns me not, and, therefore, [ have confidence toward 
God. So I commit myself and family into the hands of God for 
life or death. 


Upon the death of Mr. Dickins Rev. Ezekiel Cooper was 
requested by Bishop Asbury and the Philadelphia Conference 
tu take up his work. After an examination into the financial 
condition he declined the task. For nearly nine months the 
business was practically suspended. The Baltimore Conference 
which met in May, 1799, and the Philadelphia Conference 
which met in June, united with Bishop Asbury in urging upon 
him the duty of entering upon the work, and he finally with 
great reluctance consented. 

Mr. Cooper furnishes the following record of his election: 

During the Conference the brethren proceeded to choose an 
agent for the Connection, to carry on the book business in the 
place of our late friend, J. Dickins. The vote, which was taken 
by ballot, was almost unanimous for myself—but two dissenting 
votes, and one of them I gave myself. Thus I was the choice 
of the brethren. But, ah! how I felt in agreeing to the 
appointment! I submitted to the desire of my brethren with 
much reluctance, and take it as my cross. I only engage for one 
year at a time. 

And yet in two years this modest man had lifted one half of 
the indebtedness, and during his short administration the 
whole of it disappeared! Local diffieulties in the chureh in 
Philadelphia (there was but one chureh in the city at that 
time) complicated the business of the Book Concern, and 
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finally led to its removal from the city. The history of the 
matter is thus described by Dr. Phoebus : * 


During the Conference year of 1802, Mr. Cooper visited three 
Annual Conferences, and sought to advance the interests of the 
Church in the sphere to which he was appointed. The spirit of 
opposition to his remaining in Philadelphia was still increasing, 
and within the year became so decided that the preachers of the 
Philadelphia Conference, as well as some of the laymen in Phila- 
delphia, determined, if it were possible, to have him and the 
Book Concern removed, One of the grounds for the advocacy of 
such a course was that he had now been stationed in Philadelphia 
five years, and as his brother-ministers were subject to more fre- 
quent removals, according to the itinerant plan, he should stand 
in the same relation as they to the itinerant plan of appointment, 
The matter was laid before the Philadelphia Annual Conference, 
held at Smyrna, Del., May 19, 1803, and there it was resolved 
with great unanimity that the Book Concern should be removed 
to Baltimore, and there be carried forward under the supervision 
of Mr. Cooper. He declined at once to make the change, and by 
that action called forth a letter from Bishop Asbury, urging him 
to comply with the action of the Philadelphia Conference. The 
following is the first part of the letter: 


My pear Brorner: As the executive of the Conference, and 
your friend, I think it my duty to tell you that I think it your duty, 
in obedience to the Conference, to move to Baltimore about the 
first of October. 


Mr. Cooper positively refused to submit to this strange 


demand, though coming from such high sources, and he gives 
the following among other reasons for his refusal: 

1. It is not for the interest of the Book Concern. 

2. The Philadelphia Conference had no authority to order 
the removal, as his last appointment was made by the General 
Conference. 

3. Neither the people nor preachers of Baltimore have asked 
for the transfer. 

In the meantime the publishing business was becoming sur- 
prisingly prosperous. By 1804, when the final leave was taken 
from the city in which the house was established only fifteen 
years before, the debts no longer haunted them, and a net cap- 
ital had been accumulated adequate to immediate demands. It 
is very evident, if Philadelphia parted with the Book Concern 
without regret, New York held no jubilee of welcome on its 


* Light on Early Methodism, p. 279. 
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arrival, So far as it appears it came unsought. Dr. Atkinson, 
in his adinirable book, Zhe Centenary of American Methodism, 
gives the following summary of the wanderings of the Book 
Concern from place to place until 1830, when five lots were 
purchased on Mulberry Street, where the manufacturing is still 
carried on. These facts the diligent author found in an edi- 
torial of Zhe Christian Advocate of October 11, 1833. 


In 1804 the Book Concern was removed from Philadelphia to 
New York. In the General Conference of that year Baltimore 
and New York were competitors for the Concern, and the latter 
vas chosen as the place of its future location by a majority of 
only two votes. It was established in one small room in Gold 
Street, New York, and Mr. Cooper, in addition to performing the 
duties of his agency, served the society in Brooklyn as pastor. 
In 1808 the Rev. John Wilson, who was Mr. Cooper’ S assistant 
the previous quadrennium, was elected Agent, and his assistant 
was Daniel Hitt. That year the business was removed to a small 
house in Pear! Street, in which Mr. Wilson also had his residence. 
He died in 1810. From 1810 to 1812 the business of editing, 
publishing, selling, and packing was done in one room on the cor- 
ner of Church and White Streets, under the superintendency of 
Mr. Hitt. ‘Thence the Concern was removed to John Street, 
where it occupied two lower rooms. ‘After some time there was 
another removal to Chatham Square, where also two rooms were 
occupied. Daring the sojourn in Chatham Square, the Agents, 
Nathan Bangs and Thomas Mason, opened a bindery, in 1821, in 
the basement of the Wesleyan Academy buil lings, 14 Crosby 
Street. This was thought to be a bold venture by many, but it 
was successful. In 1824 a printing-office was opened, and the 
business was once more removed, this time to Fulton Street. In 
1825 the academy buildings were = and the business was 
chiefly conducted there until October, 1833, when it entered upon 
the occupancy of the new buildings, erec ted expressly for its use, 
on lots pure ‘hased in Mulberry Street. 


From the ordinary stand-point of human judgment the pros- 
pect of the friends of our publishing house was doubtless one 
of supreme satisfaction. A building adequate to the demands 
of a prosperous and rapidly increasing business had been at last 
obtained after wandering in the wilderness over forty years! 
The Mulberry Street house was opened in September, 1833. On 
the 18th of February, 1836, it was burned to the ground, involv- 
ing a loss of $250,000! Undaunted faith is again demanded. 

Only a small part of the insurance could be collected, as many 
of the companies had recently become bankrupt by severe losses 
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in the city, but the friends of the house rallied to its relief, and 
contributed $89,994 95 to aid in erecting a new structure. The 
new building with improved facilities arose in a few months 
which has stood the tests of over half a century, and which, 
in connection with the Western house, has turned out over 
$50,000,000 of products. 

As a matter of historical interest we place in this record the 
names of the Agents of the Book Concern at New York during 
the one hundred years of its existence. It will be observed 
that all of the long list have passed away except one, Dr. John 
Lanahan, and those now in charge :* 

1789, John Dickins. 1799, Ezekiel Cooper. 1804, E. Cooper, 
John Wilson. 1808, J. Wilson, Daniel Hitt. 1812, D. Hitt, 
Thomas Ware. 1816, Joshua Soule, Thomas Mason. 1820, Na- 
than Bangs, T. Mason, 1824, N. Bangs, John Emory. 1828, 
J. Emory, Beverly Waugh. 18382, Beverly Waugh, ‘T. Mason, 
1836, T. Mason, George Lane. 1840, T. Mason, G Lane. 1844, 
G. Lane, C, b. Tippett. 1848, G. Lane, Levi Scott. 1852, Thomas 
Carlton, Zebulon Phillips. 1856, T. Carlton, James Porter. 1860, 
T. Carlton, J. Porter. 1864, T. Carlton, J. Porter. 1868, T. 
Carlton, John Lanahan, Eleazer Thomas. 1872, Reuben Nelson, 
John M. Phillips. 1876, R. Nelson, J. M. Phillips. Dr. Nelson 
died February 20, 1879, and the vacancy was filled by the elee- 
tion by the Book Committee of Sandford Hunt, March 3, 1879. 
1880, 1884, 1888, J. M. Phillips, S. Hunt. 


Tue Western Book Concern. 
In 1820 a branch house was opened in the city of Cincinnati. 
This was deemed necessary on account of the difficulty of 


transportation and the condition of the eurreney in the West. 


Books must be sent from New York to western purchasers by 
wagons over the Alleghany Mountains to Pittsburg, and thence 
down the Ohio River. 

The following historical item appears in the Appendix to 
the Report of the Western Agents to the General Conference 
of 1888: 

In a single small room, on the corner of Fifth and Elm Streets, 
in the city of Cincinnati, the Rev. Martin Ruter, under the au- 
thority of the General Conference of 1820, began the sale of 
Methodist books. The fifteen by twenty feet of space was 
ample for the books of the “ General Catalogue” at that time, 

* Alas! since the above was written we must add the name of J. M. Phillips 
to the list of the departed. 
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namely, the Works of Wesley, Fletcher, Clarke, and Coke, As- 
bury’s Journals, and the Hymn-book and Discipline. The stock 
was sent by wagon from New York through Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg, and shipped thence to Cincinnati by river. The Agent 
combined in himself the functions of manager, buyer, stock- 
keeper, salesman, entry clerk, book-keeper, packer, and shipping 
clerk, It was doubtless not then intended to establish a pub- 
lishing house in the West, but the business grew rapidly, and 
successive General Conferences, recognizing the demands that 
came with the marvelous spread of Methodism in this region, con- 
tinued to enlarge the facilities of the Western house until finally, 
in 1839, it was chartered under the laws of the State of Ohio as 
The Western Methodist Book Concern. 


And yet at the establishment of the house in Cincinnati the 
Agent was not allowed to print either books or papers. Mar- 
tin Ruter, the enterprising Agent, did venture to print two 
books—A Seriptural Catechism and A Primer—but he did 
this on his own personal responsibility. It was not until 1836 
that authorization was given to manufacture books. At the 
session of the General Conference which was held in Cincinnati 
the following was inserted in the Discipline : 

They [the Agents] shall have authority to publish any book in 
our catalogue when in their judgment and that of the Book 
Committee it shall be deemed advantageous to the Church, pro- 
vided that they shall not publish type editions of such books as 
are stereotyped in New York. 

Under the inspiration of the authority thus given the honse 
leaped into new life, which it has maintained with increasing 
vigor ever since. With the acquisition of a separate charter 
in 1839, its relation as a braneh of the New York house was 
dissolved. The tide of emigration to the “West” set in with 
great rapidity, and the demand for the publications of the 
Church proved that the preparations for the supply in that 
vreat center of trade had been made none too soon. The cen- 
ter of population was marching with steady step westward, 
and now the Queen City lies east of the center of population 
in the United States. 

From the small beginning on Elm Street the sales have in- 
ereased from year to year until a net capital has been acquired 
of $739,161 18. During the last quadrennium the sales 
amounted to $2,582,464 91. Aside from the accumulation of 
capital “The Western Book Concern” has done its share in 
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meeting General Conference expenses and the support of 
Bi shops and dividends to Annual Conferences. It lost by fire 
in Chieago in 1871 $102,221 48, and a’ i order of court 
$92,926 61, as the result of the suit of the Methodist Epise opal 
Chureh, South. It maintains in vigorous life the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate, founded in 1834; the Ciristian Apologist, started 
in 1839; the Vorth-western Christian Advocate in Chicago, which 

‘nt out its first number in 1853; and the Central Christian 
Advocate at St. Louis, which was established by order of the 
General Conference of 1856. Besides these there are papers 
smaller ia size in the Sunday-school and German departments, 
yut by no means smaller in circulation or less useful as a part 
of Chureb literature. 

From the three great centers, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis (the last two as depositories) trains loaded with solid Meth- 











: odist literature are sent forth every week into every part of 
5 the West and North-west. New fields are opening every year 


us new States are ent out of the vast territories which stretch 
to the Pacitie Ocean, and Cincinnati will soon be as far east 
of its patronizing territory as New York was east of Cincin- 
nati when its publishing house was established. 

The following Agents had eharge of the Western Honse. 
Sesides the present Agents only two are now living, Dr. Luke 


Hiteheock and Bishop Walden: 


vee Martin Rater. 1824, M. Ruter. 1828, Charles Holliday. 
1832, ©. Holliday, John F. Wright. 1836, J. F. Wright, Leroy 
eins dt. 1840, J. F. Wright, L. Swormstedt. 1844, L. Sworm- 
; stedt, John T. Mitchell. 1848, L. Swormstedt, John H. Power. 
4) 1352, L. Swormstedt, Adam Poe. 1856, L. Swormstedt, A. Poe. 
rs 1860, A. Poe, Luke Hitchcock. 1864, A. Poe, L. Hitcheock. 
: 1868, L. Hiteheock, J. M. Walden. 1872, L. Hiteheock, J. M. 
Walden. 1876, L. Hitchcock, J. M. Walden. 1880, J. M. Wal- 
den, W. P. Stowe. 1884, 18388, Earl Cranston, W. P. Stowe. 
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The methods of business employed by the Book Concern have 





been, from the necessities of the case, peculiar, and sometimes 

men ignorant of the relations of parties most in interest have 

not been tardy in offering their suggestions and criticisms. 
denominational house has both advantages and disadvan- 





tages. If there is an assured inarket within the denomination 
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the very fact that the books and papers are adapted to a special 
Chureh limits the sale almost entirely to that Church. Hence 
until a Church becomes large enough to guarantee a paying cir- 
culation no outside house could be induced to publish the books 
demanded. 

The Methodist Book Concern was originated by Methodist 
preachers to meet wants which could not be supplied by the 
general book-trade. They have had very largely the manage- 
ment of its affairs in all their details during the hundred 
years of its history. Their interest is a proprietary one, and 
the avails inure directly, by the law of the Church, to their 
benefit. As far back as 1790, less than a year after Mr. Dickins 
entered upon his work, the question was raised in the Confer- 
ence whether “the Bishop should have power to draw any of 
the profits for the partial supply of any church or preacher 
that may be in pressing need.” The answer given was: “ By 
the recommendation of the elder of a district the bishop may 
draw as far as three pounds, but no farther.” (Bishop Simpson 
has it three pounds per annum.)* 

This original idea of aid to the preachers from the profits of 
the business has entered into the policy of its management and 
been enforced by all the authority of law, ever since. At the 
same time we must not conclude that personal advantage was the 
controlling motive, or a very prominent one, in the history of the 
Book Concern. The preachers felt deeply the need of an intel- 
ligent membership. In sparsely settled communities the people 
were far from book-stores, and if they could reach them they 
would not find Methodist books. Hence the preachers beeame, 
from necessity as well as for conscience’ sake, book-sellers. Be- 
fore the roads rendered transportation by carriage possible, these 
earnest men carried books in their saddle-bags on horseback. 
To supply the people with books has always been regarded an 
essential part of a Methodist preacher’s work. Discounts from 
retail prices have been allowed them, partly to aid them in se- 
curing their own libraries, but also as a just compensation for 
their work, and as a guarantee against loss. Because of these 
discounts to preachers, ordinary book-stores in many eases refuse 
to handle Methodist books. To this day the Methodist Church 
receives nearly its entire supply of books for the Sunday- 
* Methodist Review, 1886, page 731. 
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schools and families of her communion through Methodist 
channels. In many of the older portions of the Church the 


preachers no longer carry books as colporteurs, because the 


facilities of transportation render this no longer necessary. In 
order to bring the publications of the Church within easy reach 
of the people, depositories are established in the principal cen- 
ters of trade. Besides these a large number of book-stores are 
maintained, chiefly by authority of the Annual Conterences, 
which have nearly all the advantages of depositories, but which 
are not owned by the Book Concerns. Thus there is a full 
stock of books in Boston, Pittsburg, Buffalo, San Francisco, 
Syracuse, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Harrisburg, Detroit, besides 
those heretofore named connected with the Western house. 
Notwithstanding all the facilities of modern times, we are con- 
fident that, if we take the whule history of the Church together, 
three fourths of the products of the Methodist Book Concern 
have reached their destination, direetly or indirectly, through 
the agency of Methodist preachers. The people still look to 
them for their reading matter as well as for their Sabbath in- 
struction, and the preachers still feel the need of the press as 
their most potent ally in their work. 

The experience of Book Agents contirms the position that 
any system for the sale of books and papers that proposes to 
dispense with the agency of the preachers will prove a failure. 

And what is the result ? 

1. A connectional Church consolidated into unity of doctrine 
and polity! No secessions have taken place on doctrinal 
grounds. Never was the Methodist Church more loyal to her 
publishing houses than now, and no Church has more diligent 
readers than our own. 

2. As rapidly as the Chureh has grown in membership, it 
has increased in its patronage of the Book Concerns East and 
West more rapidly than in numbers. 

In 1848 our membership was 644,229. The sales of the 
Book Concern during the quadrennium closing with 1848 were 
$612,635 69, or a little less than one dollar a member. Dur- 
ing the four years ending with 1888 our membership was 
2,093,395. The sales of the Book Concerns East and West 
during the four years ending with 1888 were $6,920,743 17— 
over three dollars on the average for each member! 
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Fifty years ago we had one copy of our Church papers for 
Jifteen of our members. If we include semi-official papers, 
most of which are published by request of Annual Conferences, 
we now have one for about eight. 

In our Sunday-school department the growth has been even 
more remarkable. In 1850 we had 514,429 connected with our 
Sunday-schools. The entire number of papers published for 
these schools was 74,363, or about one for seven scholars. In 
1888 we have in round numbers 2,000,000 in our schools. But 
there are issued in New York and Cincinnati Sunday-school 
papers of al] kinds, 2,959,950 copies, or about one and a half for 
each scholar and teacher. The increase in the Sunday schools 
is four-fold. The increase in reading matter is forty-fold. 

The question, What shall be done with the profits of the Book 
Concern in the future, has become one of no little solicitude to 
the most thoughtful men in the Church. One thing is certain. 
No further accumulation of capital should be allowed. The 
original purpose of the Church as expressed in the Restrictive 
Rule, to lay aside only what may be necessary to earry on the 
business, embodies solid wisdom which the experience of nearly 
a century most heartily approves. We can imagine nothing of 
a financial character more unfortunate than a vast centraliza- 
tion of capital, even though it be in a Book Concern. Of this, 
however, we apprehend no danger, as the highest law of the 
Church forbids it. Two extreme views on this subject have 
been presented : 

1. Books and papers should be published at actual cost, so 
that there will be nothing to divide. It is contended, with no 
little force and plausibility, that if we have a large membership 
furnished with abundant reading matter at such low figures as 
to defy competition, this membership will adequately provide 
for the superannuated preachers, widows and orphans. 

2. The other view is to sell products at the average market 
rates, and make the largest possible dividends to the Annual 
Conferences. It is maintained by the advocates of this policy 
that the preachers, as proprietors, are entitled to the avails of an 
institution which they have created, and of which they are the 
lawful owners, as declared by the United States Supreme Conrt. 

We believe the general sentiment of the Church will require 
a policy midway between these two extremes, It is possible to 
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place the publications of the Book Concern in the hands of the 
people at prices materially lower than those paid for similar 


books in the general trade, and by the increased sales which 
will follow from this course there will be ample dividends for 
the needy, possibly as large as if books and papers were sold at 
a higher rate. 

Of the equity of dividends to those who have become depend- 
ent upon others after aiding to the full extent of their ability 
to build up the Book Concern there can be no question. Within 
a very short time, perhaps daring the present quadrennium, the 
sales will reach to $2,000,000 a year. The net profit on these 
sales will yield a larger yearly revenue than has ever been 
divided among the Annual Conferences. There can be no ques 
tion that the sales and profits will increase as rapidly as the 
number of dependent claimants. 

It may be proper in this connection to call attention to a 
complaint which we oceasionally hear that present prices of 
the products of the Book Concern are above average market 
rates. Such complaints are not justified by the facts in the 
case. Over thirty years ago the writer, over an assumed name, 
furnished a series of papers on this subject for Zhe Chris- 
tian Advocate. A somewhat extended comparison was made 
between the books published by the Book Concern and_ those 
of the same class by various other houses in New York and 
elsewhere. The conclusions then demonstrated have proved 
true ever since. 

The complaints referred to are not very pronounced, and are 
generally vague and indefinite; but, to satisfy some inquirers 
and to vindicate the Book Concern, the Book Committee in 
1883 appointed a special committee of five of its members 
to thoroughly investigate this subject and report the result. 
That committee, consisting of Revs. Homer Eaton, D.C. John, 
I. S. Bingham, Hon. Amos Shinkle, and Gen, Clinton B. Fisk, 
visited the leading publishing houses from Boston to Chicago, 
and made an honest and thorough examination of the matter in 
hand. A detailed report giving the names of books and pub- 
lishers was made at the next meeting of the Book Committee, 
and the report shows upon its face the fairness and thorough- 
ness of the work of the special committee. 

The following report on this subject was made by the 
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Book Committee to the General Conference at its session 
in 1884: 

At a meeting of the Committee in February, 1883, a special com- 
mittee was appointed to ascertain the cost of production and the 
retail price of our books and periodicals as compared with those 
of other leading publishing houses, and report at the next annual 
meeting, That committee, at the expense of much time and 
labor, discharged the delicate duties assigned it, and ina thorough 
and exhaustive report showed, to the satisfaction of the General 
Committee, that our books and periodicals are produced and sold 
as cheap as those of other leading houses, and in many instances 
cheaper. This is a most gratifying showing, and ought to silence 
certain criticisms which have been made, touching the price of 
our publications, by parties in the Church who have not ac- 
quainted themselves with the real facts in the case. 

The fact is clearly established that the large profits reported 
by the Book Concern have not been made at the expense of its 
patrons without full returns for all amounts paid. Donations, 
except after the fire in 1836, have never been received or asked. 

Let us now call attention to results. Let it be understood 
that the prime object of the establishment and maintenance of 
the Book Concern was not, and is not, to make money, but to 
furnish religious reading of a Methodistie type for our people. 
And yet it is necessary to make some profit to secure the cap- 
ital essential to the business. A large sum is necessarily invested 
in buildings, machinery, and stock. 

Yet while money is not the primary object, we doubt if any 
religious publishing house in the world can furnish a better 
financial record. There has been a constant drain upon the 
Book Concern for the general purposes of the Church. The 
theory has been, the Book Concern must pay for the general 
expenses of the Church where no other provision is made. 

But with these facts we submit the following figures: After 
the fire in 1836 the capital for the commencement of business 
again in New York, including the $89,994 98 donated by the 
Church, was $281,650 74. The net assets reported at the last 
General Conference were $1,653,197 76. Increase in net assets, 
which appears in the form of profits, $1,371,547 02. But these 
figures do not show all the facts. The records show that the 
Book Concern at New York has paid for objects outside of its 
own business since 1836, by order of the General Conference, 
over $2,000,000. This amount is made up of the sum paid the 
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Church South, the sum paid for the bishops’ salaries and travel- 

ing expenses, dividends to the Annual Conferences, deficiencies 
in expenses of delegates to the General Conference, local papers 
established by the General Conferen’e, and other bills ordered 
paid by that body.* This whole sum has been paid out of 
profits of the business, which would otherwise have been added 
to the capital. We have, however, this summary to present 
for fifty-two years, that is, since 1836: Net gain in capital, 
S1L3S71,547 02; paid outside of the business, by order of Gen- 
eral Conference, over $2,000,000, Tocal profits, $°,871,547 02. 

The gain in assets in Cincinnati is nearly equal to its present 
net capital. This amount, $739,169 18, added to amounts paid 
for purposes above specified in connection with the New York 
house, will inerease the figures which represent the profits of 
two publishing houses to over $4,000,000, 

Other houses add their profits to their capital for the purpose 
of increasing their facilities for business, or divide them among 
the proprietors; but the Book Concern has paid out its profits for 
Church interests from year to year. It will appear from these 
figures that the Methodist Book Concern, under the manage- 
ment of officers selected by the General Conference, shows a 
clear profit of over $4,000,000 since 1836. If the world has a 
parallel in the history of religious or benevolent publishing 
establishments we have never seen the record ! 

We submit that those who criticise the methods employed 
by the Methodist Book Concern are bound to acknowledge 
these resu/ts of its work. The fruitage proves the tree sound 
and prolific. 

The question has been raised whether it would not be an 
advantage to the Chureh for the Book Concern to dispose of 
all real estate used in the manufacturing part of the business, 
and have all the work done by contract. We submit the forego- 
ing facts and figures are a sufficient answer to any suggestion 
of this kind. All the assets which are made up of buildings 
and machinery have been acquired and paid for by our pres- 


*Itis difficult to ascertain the exact sum paid out years ago for these purposes 
It is not difficult to show that the total is above rather than under $2,000,000 for 
New York alone. Dr. James Porter, in the Methodist Quarterly Review in 1867, 
and Dr. W. H. DePuy, in the Centennial Year Book, 1884, place the amount quite 


above this figure. 
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ent system of manufacturing our own publications. All this 
would have gone into the hands of outside parties who did 
our work. The Church now owns the valuable plants which 
would otherwise have become the property of jobbers. 

With this review of the past it perhaps ouglit not to ocea- 
sion surprise that the last General Conference advised that spe- 
cial services be held throughout the Chureh during the yea 
in commemoration of the success with which Providence had 
crowned the history of the Methodist Book Concern during 
the one hundred years of its existence. The following is the 
text containing the action of that body: 


Whereas, The Book Concern of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
will complete its Centennial year in 1889; and, 

Whereas, God has favored this agency of the Church with 
wonderful success, crowning the century w ith a quadrennial term 
of unprecedented prosperity, enabling the Acents to make a divi- 
dend and thank-offering of $100,000 for the Centennial year; 
therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That the year 1889 be observed with such special 
services for thanksgiving to God for the prosperity vouchsafed to 
this oldest institution of the Church as shall inaugurate a new 
epoch in the history of the Book Concern, and insure from our 
people a more intelligent and hearty co-operation in promoting 
our publishing interests; and to this end let every pastor preach 
during the month of January at least one sermon appropriate to 
this anniversary, embracing the following points: 

(a) The origin and growth of our publishing houses. 

(b) Their relation to the spread of Methodism and practical 
Christianity. 

(c) Their relation to the support of our disabled ministers, 
their dependent widows and children, 

At each Annual Conference during the year let an evening 
be set apart for the observance of the Centennial of the Book 
Concern, with addresses from the Agents and others. Let the 
Bishops, as far as possible, give special encouragement to these 
anniversary exercises by their presence and exhortations. 

3. Let the Presiding Elders provide for anniversary exercises 
at their District Conferences, devoting at least one session to 
this subject. 

Let our Church periodicals of every grade join to promote 
the success of this jubilee. 

5. Let the people every-where unite to make this a glad year for 
the worthy claimants upon the Book Concern by purchasing from 
our houses eyery needed supply of books, periodicals, and Sun- 
day-school supplies. 

6. To stimulate all to hearty co-operation and enthusiastic 
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effort let it be understood that the largest per cent. of the net 
profits consistent with the demands of the business shall be dis- 
tributed as dividends to the Annual Conferences during the year 
1890 for the benefit of the claimants on this fund. 












Such services as are contemplated by this action would 
prove of incalculable benefit to the Church and largely increase 
the business of the Book Concern, with whose operations the 







people would become familiar. 

It would seem at first view that the owners of publishing 
houses would need no arguments to convince them that in all 
their relations to the Chureh as pastors, they should aid in 
inaintaining such houses by giving to them their first and most 
hearty patronage. The additional fact that these houses are 
maintained for the same purpose that the ministry is sustained 










by the people, should deepen the sense of obligation. 
Although it is not the highest motive, yet it is not a dishon- 
orable one, that would lead our ministers to provide for their 








/ necessities when sickness, or the infirmities of old age, shall 





have laid them aside from active duties. 
The question of cheapness is a secondary one. Cheapness 






should not be a more prominent element in regard to books and 






papers than in regard to the pulpit. The services of the cen- 
th tennial year will undoubtedly turn the attention of the Church 
to all these important questions, and promote our publishing 







interests. 

During the history of the Book Concern committees have 
been appointed to supervise the work of the Agents. In the 
early periods these committees were appointed by Conferences 
in the immediate vicinity. Since 1848 the General Conference 
lias appointed a General Book Committee from the different 
portions of the Chureh. Since 1872 local committees of three 
laymen, who form part of the General Committee, have had 
special supervision of the business in New York and Cjncinnati, 
and the Church is largely indebted to these men for the impor 
tant, though gratuitous, services which they have rendered. 


















For some years past those in charge at New York have felt 
the need of a building specially adapted to the publishing busi- 
ness. A valuable house was purchased under the authority of 
‘is ° the General Conference in 1869, known as 805 Broadway. This 
) elegant building was erected for a dry-goods store, and it was 
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found impracticable to adapt it to the peculiar demands of a pub- 
lishing house. Ever since the purchase, the larger part of it has 
been leased to the original owner for mercantile purposes. For 
ten years past, our retail store has occupied the basement ; the 
manufacturing business has been carried on in the old factory 
at 200 Mulberry Street, one mile and a half away, and while 
this factory was quite adequate to our work fifty years ago it 
is neither large enough for our present demands nor adapted 
to the improved machinery of modern times. Where a large 
number of papers are published, the editors should have their 
offices in the same building. Hence, at the request of the 
Agents, the Book Committee authorized the sale of both prop- 
erties, then free from debt, and the erection of a building in 
connection with the Missionary Society, to which all the busi- 
ness and offices should be transferred. No more appropriate 
time could be selected for these changes than the Centennial 
year of the Book Concern. In pursuance of this plan, a solid 
building of granite, brick, and iron will be opened in New 
York during the year, which it is hoped will stand in all its 
symmetry and beauty for the hundred years to come. Into 
this building it is proposed to transfer all the manufactur. 
ing business and offices of that house. With the increas- 
ing facilities which will then be furnished the largest de- 
mands can be met both in quantity and quality for long years 
to come. From its presses shall be borne day after day a liter- 
ature pure, elevating, and saving to every part of this earth. 

As we now place this record upon the pages of the Methodist 
Review, we are well assured that the review of the coming hun- 
dred years from the height of the second centennial year of the 
Methodist Book Concern will be one of satisfaction to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church which shall then cover the land. Our 
devout prayer is that the business of the Book Concern may be 
so conducted during the next hundred years that the blessing 
of God may rest upon it. Then shall it fulfill its important 
mission in educating, elevating, and saving this world. 
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Arr. V.—THE ROYAL GIFT OF ITERMAK, THE ROB- 
BER, TO CZAR IVAN GROSNUL 


Tue reign of Ivan Grosnui (1533-1584), the Awful One, com- 
memorated in the bylinas or ballads of his people, and in the 
descriptive music of Rubenstein, stands alone in history for 
inventive ernelty and for wide devastation. In these achieve 
ments but two other characters can compare with him; both 
of them linked with his lineage and race—Tamerlane and 
Genghis, devastators whose wandering careers, filled with wan- 
ton destruction, cannot be dignified by the name of reigns, 
although their influence over the wild hordes of northern Asia 
has impressed itself with permanence on the customs and tradi- 
tional laws of these latter. But as compared with any Asiatic 
or Roman throned tyrant, bearing rule over a country of de- 
fined boundaries, Ivan, the autocrat, sovereign over the second 
largest empire of the globe, has a horrible preeminence as the 
destroyer of his “ ehildren,” according to the Russian concep- 
tion of the relation of the subject to the sovereign—the power- 
ful maniac endowed with a Caucasian brain, and a moral nature 
perverted to the pattern of that of the Tartar ancestors of his 
mother; a being to whose eyes nothing was so beautiful as the 
convulsive writhings of his victims, and whose very fingers, 
dark and contorted, took on the shapes of the pincers and prods 
with whose use upon living, quivering flesh, in his hours of 
relaxation, he delighted to divert himself. 

Yet in the promise of his youth—for, like most of his kind, 
the opening of his career was hopeful of strength and thought 
applied to beneficent ends, even as Lucifer was beautiful and 
dutiful, before overcome by his monstrous self-exaltation—this 


powerful, appalling figure in the declining dynasty of Rurik 
appears as a high-hearted paladin of Christ, a crusader for the 


orthodox faith, incorporating into his empire the great khanates 
of Kazan and Astrakhan, putting to flight the armies of aliens, 
* intidels ’—-pansing, too, to weep at the spectacle of their dead 
laid low by the hard necessities of war—and causing the Mos- 
lem powers to tremble from the Bolor-Tagh, the easternmost 
mountains of Turkestan, to the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Inspired by these achievements, prodigious for a young mon- 
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arch of thirty-two, and supported by an army ready to follow 
him wherever he chose to lead, Ivan determined on the con- 
quest of the Baltic provinces of Livonia, Esthonia, and their 
outlying regions to the east and south; an undertaking that 
cost him much strenuous and but transiently effective toil, that 


helped woefully to develop the savagery of his character, and 


that laid a burden of grief upon himself, a hard strain of men 
and money upon the empire, down to his latest day. The elee- 
tion of the Transylvanian, Stephen Batory, to the throne of 
Poland—a man destined to be a thorn in the side of Russia— 
the imbroglio of Swedes, Danes, and Poles in the thirty years’ 
contest embittered the tsar’s later years, and were indirectly 
the cause of the tragic finale of his atrocitices—the murder by 
his own hand of his son, the tsarévitch: the one being, in all 
the Russian world, to whom with any hope or trust he could 
have transmitted his conceptions for the future of the autocracy 
he had laid deeply on foundations of death, and had cemented 
with the blood of some sixty thousand of his patient, passive 
people. 

In these closing years of gloom, when, shut in the Kremlin, 
he feared to go out with his army, and feared its inactivity, 
when nearly every house in his capital mourned for the bright 
and the brave laid low by the Opritchniki, the infamous elected 
guard of the sovereign, when a miasma of melancholy brooded 
over the empire, when its industries languished and its peo- 
ple went as mourners about the streets, strange tidings were 
brought from the dim, mysterious East, the land of the Ougre 
and the Hun, the lands of Ob and Konda, whose names Vasili, son 
of Ivan Veliki the Great, had wrought into his many-worded 
ezarinian title ; tidings that quickened the pulses of the wander- 
loving Great Russian of the north, and put heart into the suf- 
fering Muscovites; tidings that were passed from lip to lip 
by merchant and burlak along the “roads that run,” the great 
river-roads of the Volga and the Dneiper, and that awoke a 
fresh light in the keen eyes of the Kazak sentinels guarding 
his military-monastic outlooks on the steppes of the Ukraine. 

These tidings, vague at first, but increasingly assured as they 
were reported from the messengers wlio bore them, reported 
a wondrous offset to the losses of the West: the discovery, 
the occupation of a north-eastern new world; a half continent 
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inclosed on the hither side by ranges of grass-grown, metal- 
hiding heights, and whose further margins are wet with the 
tides of the vastest, most tranquil of oceans; an unbroken 
area covering four thousand miles from east to west, and some 
two thousand from north to south; an area larger by one and 
a half million square miles than our republic, larger by two 
and a half million square miles than Europe, which supports a 
population of nearly 400,000,000 ; a country eight times as large 
as France and fifty times as large as Great Britain. One of 
its later defined provinces, the Yenisei, contains more land than 
Spain, France, Austria, and all the European British posses- 
sions, were these compacted in one. Another, that of Yakutsk, 
is as large as all Europe exclusive of Russia. 


The empire from the beginning had possessed a superabun- 
dance of land, in proportion to its population; yet it is no- 
ticeable that those nations who have ever had enough and 
apparently to spare of territory are continually and tirelessly 
enlarging their boundaries, on the principle that to him that 
hath is granted the right to get more, and from him that hath 


but little shall be taken even that little; a custom and prac- 
tice in the natural, as it is with limitations a law in the spirit- 
ual, world. Russia has never been an exception to this gen- 
eral proclivity for unimproved real estate; but what, in this 
particular instance, added immeasurably to the sense of grat- 
ulation among her people were the trusted reports that this 
great, newly acquired country was teeming with the varied 
wealth of forest and plain, with the animated products of river 
and lake, with the rich furs and precious ivories of the tun- 
dras and Arctic isles, with ores and birds and gems and met- 
als—with all the weaith and beauty, in a word, that made up 
the material world of the “true Russian” of the period; the 
patriotic, ezar-loving and home-loving Russ, who had kept his 
heart from the varnished vices and his brain from the elab- 
orations of the civilization of the ever-encroaching West. 

Some reports of this unexplored world beyond the Urals 
had been brought from time to time by the Great Russian* 
merchants and adventurers from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
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* Great Russia, one of the five Russias of the medizval period, comprises all the 
territory north of St. Petersburg, or all included between 59 deg. and 69 deg. N. lat., 
of the European area of the empire. 
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centuries; hardy men of enterprise who had dealings with the 
Permians beyond the Kama, a people who obtained metals 
from the Ugrians and other Hun tribes, who roved and rested 
in their wagons still further in the unexplored East. A par- 
tial knowledge 4nd surmise of the mineral wealth of the coun- 
try seems to have possessed the ancient Greek mind, which 
located the griffins guarding much gold in Scythia intra 
Imaum ; and those Russians acquainted with the Byzantine 
chronicles had read in them of a reception accorded by a Hun 
or Mongol khan to Zemarchus, envoy of Justinian, in the 
sixth century.* Numbers of the northern merchants, in bands, 
had even made their way over the Urals, and had brought 
back bales of sables, as one proof of the good things to be 
found in the searece trodden and nameless wastes. Voivodui 
(military captains) of Ivan Veliki had set his standards by 
the Irtish and the Ob; and though no permanent occupation 
was effected, that monareh took the title of Prince of U gria. 
From the Cossacks—Zaporovians and those of the Don—both 
a free people—was raised, by devices known only to the agents 
of the ezar, a contingent bold to follow his eagles into re- 
gions unpromising, and uncomfortable for the lesser nobility 
and the reeruits from their estates, the usual material of the 
army. Of these free lancers of the Ukraine, or Border Land, 
two hetmans pushed their way to Lake Baikal, in the center 
of the new country, and thence, it was said, to the Korean Sea, 
traversing thus the entire breadth of the continent. On their 
return they gave deseriptions of the dark or western, and the 
yellow or eastern, Mongolians; a division of the latter being 
governed by a “czaritsa,” who, as they averred, showed them 
hospitality ; whose subjects tilled the earth, and bartered for 
wares with peoples beyond their frontiers. By her complai- 
sance they were furnished with letters that might have pro- 
cured for them an entrance through a gate of the Great Wall 
of China; but, having no credentials nor gifts for the emperor, 
they felt themselves unprepared to seek audience with him 
in his capital. 

The proofs of this journey rested upon oral testimony, and 
hence were not absolutely valid. But the names of a succes- 

* Gibbon. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. iv, pp. 207, 208. Harpers, 
1867. 
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sion of chiefs or khans: Ivak, a Nogais, the first who collected 
and bore rule over the tribes; Taibouga, Khodja, Mar, who 
married a princess of Kazan; Yabolak, Agisch, Kazoui, Ediger, 
a vassal of Russia; Bekloubat, had been brought home by cer- 
tain of the mercantile explorers in the country near the Ural 
boundary. Last among them was Koutchoum (1558), a usurp- 
er. son of a Kirghiz khan, a lineal descendant of Genghis, 
and over-lord of the country; an uncertain vassal, also, of the 
ezar; for the tribes were tardy and scant with their tribute, 
and often passed the Urals, the khan leading the way, taking 
whatever came tu their hands in Perm, when they forgot their 
far-distant “ protector” in Moscow, of whose interest in their 


welfare they had never had experience. 
Among the pioneers, urged by love of adventure and by the 


hard exactions of the government, who took the eastward path 
beyond the reach of tax-collector and conscripting nobleinan, 
was an intelligent Tartar-Russ, descendant of a mourza of the 
Golden Horde, a man who taught his Russian acquaintance 
the use of the Tartar calculating frame, strung with grains, 
similar to the hand-frame of wired balls used in our element- 
ary teaching. But as he had received baptisin he was a repro- 
bate to his people, and was flayed alive by them; whence his 
surname, Stroganoff—to plane, or cut off by planing; a name 
given and cherished by his sons as an attestation of his mar- 
tyrdom. 

He established himself and opened salt-works in the present 
government of Vologda (1558), his sons and grandsons carrying 
forward his work after he was laid to rest. They were granted 
the monopoly of all the salt and fish they could lay hold of; 
obtained grants of land covering nearly a hundred square miles ; 
built “cities,” or fortified nucle: of them for defense against 
the wandering Tartars and archers of the further Eastern land ; 
formed thus centers of population for the great Russians, Lith- 
uanians, and Mongols who were attracted to the new country, 
and kept their domain in order under a salutary vice-regal rule 
so much to the satisfaction of the ezar that in course of time he 
conveyed to them by deed a vast, undefined expanse of terri- 
tory not populated, or whose nomads paid no tribute to the 
treasury of the empire. In the seventeenth century their sway 
extended over lands equal in extent to the kingdom of Bohe- 
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mia. Twelve thousand peasants, the property of these princely 
pioneers, tilled the soil and labored at the industries that had 
multiplied in the reclaimed wilderness, whose proprietors were 
among the first of a privileged class, such as the Orloffs and 
Demidoffs of a later period ; military or industrial magnates to 
whom were granted vast areas of land, who ruled in their own 
right, and, as owners of many thousand “souls,” or serfs, pos- 
sessed a power comparable with that of the Italian podestas of 
the thirteenth century, or with that of a German prince over a 
principality thirty years ago. The Demidoffs owned fifty-six 
thousand serfs exclusive of women and children, or altogether 
some two hundred and eighty thousand human beings. 

To the Stroganoff lands, as three centuries later to our great 
West, went throngs of laborers seeking employment, refugees, 
who hoped to restore their ruined fortunes without excessive 
toil in a country of large opportunities ; explorers, adventurers, 
free lancers to fill the ranks required for defending the new 
settlements from the depredations of the trans-Ural tribes. A 
remarkable figure appears amid this varied throng, a e/-devant 
robber-chief, a Kazak* Robin Hood, whose courage and mis- 
deeds had caused a price to be set upon his head; for he had 
not only plundered merchants and boyars by the score, but had 
dared waylay, on the royal road of the Volga, officers of the 
crown. Like the ancient Scyths when sought by the Mace- 
donians of Alexander, he vanished with his band beyond the 
horizons when pursued by the cavalry of the regular troops, 
to re-appear elsewhere, spreading alarm and death in the open 
country, and menacing town and village. When the ofticials 
despaired of capturing him, some one among them conceived 
the happy thought of promising him length of days and reha- 
bilitation on condition that he would give his services to the 
ezar in the interest of the empire. The offer, after some delib- 
eration, was accepted, and the clear-headed, redoubtable chief, 
lermak Timofief, with his fearless Cossacks, was directed to 
the new north-eastern country, where a given number of 
“ Stroganoffs,” men already resident in it, increased his band to 

*The original Tartar word signifying vagabond, and later the Tartar and Russ 
sentinels or pickets of tl:e southern and eastern frontiers, inasmuch as these senti- 
velg were recruited from the vagabond class. Cossack is the Western translation 
of the word. 
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some five thousand, and set forth for the land beyond the Ural 
hills, cleansed first by the blessing of the priests, who bade 
them go in peace, hold fast tu their vows of bravery, chastity, 
and obedience, and put an end to the impious Koutchoum, who, 
“infidel” as he was held to be by the orthodox Russ, resists on 
his native steppes as a Gallic Vercingetorix, a Saxon Harold, 
intrepid when all is lost, firm under the blast and whirl of cu- 
mulative calamities, steadfast of soul, till smitten by death and 
hidden from view in a nameless grave. 

The invaders experienced the happiness and the hardships 
incident to the lot of explorers. They gave names to the rivers 
of the new country, cast up redoubts at favorable locations, and 
before passing onward, concealed their boats for future use in 
the forests nigh to the river-banks. Fragments of these, and 
other vestiges of this Nufiez of the north, were found in a later 
century, some being still traceable in the paths he cleared and 
traversed. To the native tribes, with no weapons save arrows 
and lances such as had been used in the thirteenth century by 
the hordes of Genghis, the men in armor, with their mysterious 
detonating, fire-flashing muskets, were beings from heaven or 
hell, they knew not which. The sudden thunder of a gun 
stunned them; the spectacle of a comrade expiring, struck 
invisibly by an enemy many rods away, appalled them. A vol- 
ley of musketry sent ten thousand horsemen off on a stampede: 


yet their native manliness soon drew them back to their leader, 


who, old and blind though he was, faced his strange, new- 
come foes undauntedly, and contested every rood of his roving- 
grounds against them. 

In their errant warfare, the hardy Cossacks had much to 
suffer from the severities of the climate. Some sank into the 
sleep that inerges itself into death, overcome in the whirlwinds 
of snow ; some were blinded by the glare of light reflected from 
wastes unrelieved by any darkness more grateful than four or 
five hours out of the twenty-four of partial twilight; while in 
the winter days, too brief for extensive hunting or fishing, 
many perished in the search for nourishment to sustain life. 
In a few months their force was redneed to abont five hundred,* 
or one third the number that set forth from Orel. In its wan- 

*Rambanud gives the number eiglit liuindred and fifty, but does not mention his 


authority.—History of Russia, i, 277. Estes & Lauriat. 
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derings this remnant of a regiment met the hordes of Kout- 
choum massed along the approaches to his chief city, Iskir, or as 
the Cossacks named it later, Sibir, perhaps from Severia, or 
the “ north country ” of their own land, or, as some aver, a word 
of Permian origin—a town protected by a deep moat and by 


rows of ramparts. In the center stood the khan’s house, a solid 


log structure built by the women of the resident tribe. In the 
conflict that ensued, the invaders, ardent with the enthusiasin of 
crusaders in arms for the true faith, and heartening themselves 
with the battle-cry of their nation, “God with us,” put to rout 
with no great effort tle untutored children of the desert, and 
took possession of the town, where they unearthed abundant 
treasure, but were like to perish, nevertheless ; for amid masses 
of gold and piles of cloths of silver and gold, some of them did 
perish for want of a chetverik of grain, or a dozen wild fowl. 
The victory of the Irtish—for near this river it had been 
won—was easily achieved ; but it cost the little band, to whom 
each man was of the value that ten had been in the outset 
of the expedition, above a hundred of its number, of whom 
less than four hundred were now left to assert their mastery 
and the sovereignty of their czar over a country of unknown 
extent. JIermak, whose conversion had transformed him to a 
tussian puritan, re-asserted his rigorous policy, and by an ad- 
ministration severe and admirable made the most of lis small 
force at the same time that he conciliated and won the confi- 
dence of the tribes. An act of disobedience committed by any 
of his band was punished with death; and the rules forbade all 
license or lawless plunder or avoidable cruelties. In his ha- 
rangues he exhorted them continually to purity of heart and 
life. ‘God, who often withholds his protection from a multi- 
tude of sinners, endows with more than human force a handful 
of virtuous men who render him the homage of self-control 
and reverence for his commands.” His personal example 
accorded with his words; he invariably prayed and had the 
men give themselves to prayer before and after combats. 
When he came upon villages or encampments he was gracious 
and generous to the families, and so opened the way for rela- 
tions of confidence with the men, who were likely absent, fol- 
lowing their khan, but many of whom he gained over by this 
means not less than by his power to win and to sway, and his 
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probity in dealing with them. Such paid him a light tribute 
and returned to their peaceful pursuits, when they stayed not by 
him to guide and forage for the company. 

Soon after the occupation of Iskir, Koutchoum’s lieutenant, 
Mahomet Koul, was taken captive, and the blind old khan, 
bereft of his adherents, wandered to the deserts which compose 
the Ishim steppes. lermak, with his group of retainers, turned 
northward toward the regions of the Ob and Ugria, a land of 
marshes and tundras, a broad fringe belting the more solid and 
fruitful regions below. But he needed re-enforcements, and 
sent back to Russia a deputation to make known his needs and 
achievements. The entire empire was stirred by the tidings 
thus conveyed to it. ITermak, the bandit, had overthrown in 
battle the “sultan” of a country larger than the Russia of that 
century, had occupied his capital, taken his generals prisoners, 
and had let loose the eagles of Moscow over all his states. He 
had conveyed this illimitable gift to his sovereign “ for all cent- 
uries, and for all such time as it may please the Sovereign of 
the world to preserve it in its present form and aspect.” When 
the deputation stood before the prematurely old czar, tendering 
him this missive, and offering him skins of black fox, sable, 
and other precious furs, a gleam of pleasure shone athwart his 
woe-furrowed face. The capital, not less, experienced a sense 
of relief from its miseries. “Even in our humiliation and an- 
guish, God has been gracious to Russia,” said the people, as 
they met in church and mart. The Stroganoffs, already en- 
riched and virtually ennobled, were granted in addition freedom 
of trade in all Russian cities, as a recognition of their energy in 
initiating the expedition. Iermak was named Prince of Siberia, 
and received the highest gift of honor that could be given a 
subject—a caftan taken froin the shoulders of the tzar. But, 
such are the contrasts that compose this human life, while fame 
and honor were thus lavished upon him by a grateful people and 
sovereign, he and his few comrades were suffering the pangs 
of hunger, cold, scurvy; were spending their strength against 
the whirlwind, and succumbing to new friends turned foes; for 
the mind of a savage, unstable like that of a spoiled child, for- 
gets to-day what he promised yesterday, and takes delight in 
moral contrarieties. Of his something over three hundred men, 
forty were slain “like lambs” by the strategy of the mourza, 
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Karatschka, in camp by the Tara. The woe-begone plight of 
the residue gave courage to the tribes, who broke into general 
revolt, and seemed like to exterminate the worn and weary 
Cossacks, who had taken refuge, as a last resort, in the strong- 
hold of Sibir. In their extremity, and expectancy that every 
hour was their last, they heartened themselves with a desperate 
resolution and cleft their way, in the silence of the night, through 
the camp of the hordes, to whom the surprise, the crash of fire- 
arms, the night-stalking of men whose very phantoms were to 
be feared, were quite enough to create a panic, and a second 
time the irrepressible Russ drove them toward the horizons. 
The fate of some few of the latter, who fell in this sally, is 
the theme of a dbylina, a historic and originally oral ballad of 
the period. 

The peril escaped, Iermak fell on the trail of Koutchoum 
wandering lonely in the desert of Vargai. The old khan 
watched his hunters, but warily kept out of sight. One night, 
when, thinking themselves secure on an island of the Irtish, 
they slept without a guard, he fell upon them and slew all but 
two; one of the survivors being the chief himself, who leaped 
into the river, where the weight of his armor drew him down 
(1584), and so he perished in flight from the sword, as he had 
lived fy the wielding of it. In the cathedrals of the land he 
won by it, one may still hear masses said for the repose of his 
soul, and for those of the forty-eight who fell in this final ren- 
counter. Miracles, or what were believed to be such, were 
wrought at his tomb. His portrait hangs in the mujik’s and 
Siberiak’s cabin ; a flat-visaged, Kazak physiognomy, alive with 
an ardent, penetrating, unblenching spirit; the shoulders mass- 
ive, the arms overlaid with bosses of muscle, the figure not large, 
but erect and commanding. For a hundred years after his 
death the roads and defenses, the work of his hands, perpet- 
uated his name; and he, with his never-daunted band, have a 
place in the hearts, not of the burlak and mujik alone, but of 
the brave and noble of all the Russias, as heroes who, by cn- 
during every peril, gave to their country the plains and peaks 
of the northern half of Asia. 

Koutchoum, pursued by later invaders, had the grief to lose 
his favorite son, who was carried captive to Moscow, where he 
was graciously received, and was given domains suited for the 
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sustenance of a princely personage. He sent his father word 
of his fortunes, and counseled him to submit to the ezar; but 
the gray-haired son of the steppe endured not the thought of 
wearing out the remainder of his life bereft of the wild freedom 
that was his birthright. The voivode of Tara came upon him 
amid a growth of wheat, surrounded by marshes, in the basin 
of the Ob, and bore away his wives and daughters, his sons, and 
few forlorn adherents. Renewed proposals of security and of 
a peaceful home were made to him; but though blind, deaf, 
deserted, tattered, roofless, with no shelter save the shade of a 
tree, his rude manhood remained unconquerable. “I would 
not go to the white ezar in better days,” he said, “ when I had 
treasure in plenty, and was in the flower of my age ; why should 
I go now, and soon die a eraven’s death? Bereft of all 
things, I weep most for Armanak, my son, carried away by 
my enemies. With him I could have lived content, though all 
else were lost. As it is [ must wander upon the earth till L 
reach my grave: then shall my feet have rest.” During two 
days he buried his dead. The people of Tchata gave hima 
horse and pelisse, and the broken old man, once lord over 
many tribes, wandered to the Nogais, who smote him with 
their knives, saying, “ Thy father pillaged us; thou art not 
above him.” Moscow rang her bells for gladness at the an- 
nouncement of his death; yet some there might have been 
among her people who, instructed in the hard and painful, if 
also the hitherto and long still to be inevitable deeds by which 


empires are created and enlarged, could but offer a sentiment 


of admiration and sympathy to the firmness, the genuine though 
rude nobility of this hard-pursued chief of an aboriginal and 
now extinct people. 

With Iermak dead and Koutchoum at large, the half dozen 
Russians in the country were in no position for self-defense ; 
but helped by their native audacity they made their way back 
to their own country. Fresh forces were sent out to hold what 
lad been so valiantly acquired, and in 1632, little more than 
sixty years after the Cossack captain had set foot on the eastern 
s!ones of the Urals, a party of his people raised the Russian 
standards by the sea of Okhotsk, bringing thus all Asia north 
of the Altai Mountains into the acknowledged realm of the 
Slav, who, having come out of Asia into Europe, and having 
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mingled his race with races of the West and of the East, had 
turned upon his course, to bear rule and to diffuse his civiliza- 
tion over the new world of his discovery, Russia in Asia. 

This gift of the northern orient—a third Tartary—was second 
only to that of the western New World to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. Its value is even as yet but imperfectly comprehended by 
those whose property it is. Its natural resources are not yet so 
fully brought to light as to be expressed in statements and fig- 
ures. It is a mine of an unknown number of millions of square 
miles, of nearly all the valuable minerals, from gold down to 
coal, and of at least twenty-six of the most precious gems; 
among them the emerald, green, yellow, and blue; the topaz, 
aqua marine, beryl, chrysolite, tourmaline, lapis lazuli, garnet, 
the alexandrite, which shows crimson by day and green by 
night, all the varieties of jasper, jacinth, and onyx. Upon its 
surface rise mountains of pure iron. The gold and silver mines 
are among the most permanent, according to all signs, of the 
world ; the present annual yield under imperfect and partial 
working being five million dollars. All the stones nsed for 
building are found in generous strata, and many of the more 
decorative, such as jasper, malachite, the mineral mica, are 
equally abundant. 

The timber comprises the varieties of the temperate zones, 
including conifers of surpassing height and size. In the basin 
of the Ob larches sixty feet long, three feet in diameter at the 
base, and one and a half at the apex are to be bought for five 
dollars, and are so numerous that a hundred of this size ean be 
procured in a week. In the Primorsk poplars attain a height 
of a hundred feet. Along the Yenisei, firs raise their tapering 
tops two hundred feet in the air, and spread to six feet of basal 
diameter; larches of equal height are four feet in diameter, 
above twelve feet in circumference at base. But most noble 
among the trees of these virgin forests is the cedar, rising in 
columnar symmetry to the height of a hundred and twenty feet; 
its wood, durable as stone, is more docile to saw and chisel, and 
neither decays, warps, shrinks, nor cracks. Sound business 
heads, not given to unwarrantable excursions of fancy, may 
reasonably picture the future traveler in this country taking his 
ease in spacious hotels built on foundations of ice, framed and 
garnished with this odorous wood, and wandering through cities 
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whose warehouses and cathedrals shall glow with its rosy hue 
after the manner of that stately house of the forest of Lebanon, in 
which the most illustrious of the Israelite kings had his delight. 

The European flora terminates near the Yenisei, but mingles 
with and yields, between the Ural hills and the Kamsehatkan 
Sea, great numbers of wild flowers exclusive to the country, 
and to the temperate zones; stars of the soil that gem the open 
plains and hill-sides. The wide country between the Tobol and 
the Ob is a rare garden region of the globe, a storehouse of 
cereals, hay, linseed, flax, hemp; a granary whose supplies could 
support a dense population, and leave a surplus for the nourish- 
ing of some hundreds of thousands of souls further to the north. 
In its present condition of partial culture it is relied on by 
Russian generals as a reservoir of food that may be drawn upon 
through the year for an army five hundred thousand strong, in 
case of defensive action against the English forces, who, starting 
from the Punjab or from Afghanistan, might be directed toward 
Turkestan ; or, vice versa, if Russian troops departing from 
Mery, which they oceupy at present, should get possession of 
Herat by the same subtle policy which procured for them the 
first-named city—and so obtain an open road to some of the 
many passes of the Suleiman Mountains leading into India. 
The produce of hides, tallow, wool, and other raw material is 
considerable, and can be enormously expanded. In Kamseliatka 
grass grows to the height of five or six feet, and three crops 
are cut ina season. All the cereals, garden vegetables, berries, 
and most of the other fruits of Europe, besides many belonging 
to Tartary and China, are found, or are cultivable on middle 
and southern Siberian soil. In some of the settlements two, 
even three crops are yielded in one season ; so exuberantly laughs 
the earth at the toying of the plow and spade. On the west- 


ern plains, edible wheat grows spontaneously; a phenomenon 
that led Linngeus to locate among them the Dispersion of Races, 


inasmuch as nowhere else on the globe is this cereal to be seen 
growing thus independently of the will of man. The liberal 
fauna includes fifty species of furred animals, all useful, many 
of them of the rarest value in the world of commerce. North- 
ern Siberia, the future home for colonies of trappers, is a vast 
preserving ground for these creatures, among which the otter, 
with his finer than satin coat, the seal, the Siberian black fox 
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and sable, furnish furs worth their weight in gold, without 
transportation. Thus at Irkutsk or at Nikolaievsk a garment 
made of the backs of eighty sables costs $2,500. To the fairs 
of Irbit, the Ural emporium of this trade, nearly six and a 
half million skins were brought in 1876. The reindeer, useful 
in a dozen ways, with other dumestic animals, thrives in this 
generous country; and the variety of birds is greater than in 
any other comparable area of the globe; for hither they flock at 
breeding time from all north-temperate latitudes, bringing oc- 
casionally in their train their human lovers, the ornithologists, 
one of whom (Seebolim) catalogues one hundred and forty- 
seven species as permanent in the country, inclusive of many 
of the most desired land and water fowl.* All the edible fish 
of the temperate and, frigid zones abound in Siberian waters in 
such abundance, at certain seasons, as fairly to obstruct the eur- 
rent of some of the rivers. A novel picture is presented to the 
imagination when we read of lotkas or canoes pushing their 
way with difficulty through schools of these creatures, who, like 
the children in certain of the public schools of our metrepolis, 
hardly have room to turn around, Along the Ob, the fisher- 
men are careful not to load their nets too heavily, and so rend 
them by a greater weight than can be borne. In addition to 
this animated produce of the rivers, tle annual marine migra- 
tion is estimated at twenty-six million, at the lowest computa- 
tion; or, if we so reckon it, at six and a half salt-water fish for 
every adult in the country. On the lower Amur, sturgeon-are 
caught three feet long, and weighing as many as three hundred 
pounds. At Nikolaievsk, on tle eastern shore, salmon trout 
weighing twelve pounds sell for a trifle, and salmon of fifteen 
to twenty-five pounds sell for two cents each. When thiese 
delicate, delicious fish aseend the rivers of Kamschatka, the 
watcr rises above its banks, and the fish are so hustled together 
that they can be taken out in handfuls. Great numbers of them 
perish in this piseatory rush to secure the best places at the 
water sources. By the margins of the Ussuri in the Primorsk, 
one may hear the rippling music of their million-myriad fins. 
The climate answers to that of European Russia, and natu- 
rally varies in a country extending over fifty degrees of latitude. 
* P. A. Krapotkine, a good Russian authority, raises the number to two hun- 
dred and eighty-five, of which forty-five are distinctly Asiatic. 
16—-FIFTH SERIES, VOL. V. 
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Summer heat in the southern regions rises to 107° Fahrenheit, 
Winter cold in the Aretic belt shows on the thermometer 84° 8 
below zero, a difference of 192° 6’. Yet the air of the north 
is kindly, if frosty, answering to that of our north-western 
States, and to those bred in it is far from distressful. The 


/ 


burans, or hurricanes, that sweep over the country from the 
regions near the pole are to be feared indeed; but they bring 
in their train 
‘The hard, gray clouds 
That breed men hard and bold.” 

sracing to nerve and sinew, they are winds of God to the 
native Siberiak, who lives a healthy, happy life on the thither 
side of the Arctie circle. 

Thus at Yakutsk. on the Lena, believed to be the coldest 
town on the globe, with a temperature corresponding to that 
of the summits of Mont Blane, Adolph Erman, the German 
traveler, saw children running about without clothes, in the 
open air. Voyageurs and the native tribes take their repose 
in tents pervious to the air. A man, wrapped in a fur pelisse, 
may sleep in his sledge when the mereury freezes, or he may 
lie comfortably in the woolly snow with the mercury at 30° 
below zero. Mr. Bush, of Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow shoes 
fame, when in Kamschatka, slept, probably fur-clad, in the 
open air between two blankets of medium thickness lined 
with deer-skin; and experienced no serious discomfort from 
the cold. As a rule, from the middle of May to the middle 
of September, the temperature is that of suinmer heat, and the 
svil, warm on the surface, but frozen to the depth of fifty feet, 
produces crops from fifteen to forty fold. The climate of the 
central and southern districts is even, and delightful from June 
to October. Even in winter, localities are found, as in the 
basin of the Amur, where the Manyargs pasture their horses 
through the cold months with a temperature both endurable 
and agreeable.* 

Few parts of our earth, the inheritance and home of man, 
are actually uninhabitable. The Creator of our species has 
made it adaptable to every variety of climate and condition 
that its home presents; and if it be true that righteousness, im. 


personated in the race, is to cover all lands as the waters cover 


* For the protecting value of soft snow, see Kane, Arctic Explorations, i, 266. 
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the sea, the deserts and unreclaimed lands, waiting as yet for 
an expansive human life to reach them, are to be peopled with 
what we must believe will prove a nearer approach to a fair 
similitude of the sons of God, the crowning race: 
“Those that, eye to eye, shall look 
On knowledge; under whose command 
Is earth and earth’s, and in their hand 
Is nature like au open book.” 

The incomplete, yet, as far as they go, correct, statements we 
have thus briefly given show that Siberia has the elements for 
a progressive, a stately civilization. It offers to the excess of 
population in China, in Europe, and haply at some distant 
day to portions of our own continent, a great East, a wide area 
for peaceful labors, corresponding to the great West of our 
republic; and awaits only a lessening of the rigors of the 
central government, already beginning to perceive tle need of 
such relaxation—and of making itself a better name to the world 
without—to become the home of oriental and occidental over- 
flowings of populations. Already it is such to hundreds of 
thousands of free immigrants ; and many instances have come 
to light of persons offending the law just enough to be sent at 
the state’s expense to this much-desired, much-blessed country. 
As a matter of fact, the average Siberiak is a blithe fellow who 
troubles himself not at all about the ukases fulminated at the 
other end of the empire; but pays his tax, and goes cheerily 
about his affairs, being quickly done with the tchinovik, the 
government official. He has imbibed with the crisp air of the 
country the strong, free spirit of the Great Russian colonist 
who was foremost among its early settlers, and bears himself 
like a prince or a Yankee; the two being much the same, since 
the latter is a prince of industry, and intends to rise to the rank 
of a money king if he have not already attained to it. 

The waters had searcely closed above the harnessed chief ere 
earavans from Bokhara arrived at Sibir by way of the ancient 
roads made by Genghis across the Kirghiz Deserts and along the 
shores of the Aral Sea; opening thus the commerce of the new 
country—a commerce still in its initial period, being main- 
tained by caravans and periodic fairs. The overland trade 
with China, consisting of imports of leaf and brick tea, sugar, 
silks, satins, cottons, grain, dried fruits, medicinal roots, dye- 
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stuffs, ivories, and other Oriental products, and exports of wool, 
leather, cattle, furs, cereals, gradually increases —in the face of 
risks arising from the convict element of the population, and 
other hinderances. In 1885 the total value of exports and 
imports was about 19,250,000 rubles, or an equivalent of 
$10,587,500 ; a sum proportionately small as compared with 
the foreign commerce of European Russia, which in the same 
year amounted to nearly $1,000,000,000; but the latter has 
had eight hundred and fifty additional years for its upbuilding. 

This pure and beautiful land, wrapped in robes as of eider- 
down, of snow “ like wool,” or brave with brocades of mosses 
and flora, skirted by green hills and treasure-inclosing mount- 
ains, bathed in the aurora-lighted north by that “motionless 
mere Which forms the girdle of the world, along whose silent 
waters may be heard the sound of sun-rising”—the Mare Cro- 
nium of the ancient geographers—a land never harried by 
desolating wars, nor fattened with human blood, though wet 
indeed with the tears of many an exiled patriot, and the altar- 
floor for the silent prayers of thousands who have suffered in 
hope and for the sake of a happier day for her and for all 
Russia—this bountiful land teeming with the wealth of the 
sickle, the ax, the net, the sieve, presents to the vision of the lu- 
manitarian and statesman a vision of future industry and peace. 
Already many of the homes of Tobolsk and of Vladivostuck 
are furnished and garnished like the homes of Stockholm, of 
London, and of Boston; and when to these, in years not too dis- 
tant for hope to anticipate, come the apostles of the Christianity 
which has diffused its divine light in the homes of Sweden, of 
England, and of the American Republic—and some of these 
apostles have already entered the dwellings of Siberia—then 
shall be made visible the prophecy of the desert rejoicing and 
blossoming with roses; and the million-miled gift of the 
bandit shall extend itself beneath the skies a veritable garden 
of God, wherein man shall renew his filial relations with Him 
whose delight is with the sons of men, and who still seeks ILis 
earth bound children, to hold converse with them, in the coverts 
of rural pathways and in the thoroughfares of the town. 
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Arr. VI.—A CORRESPONDENCE WITH DANIEL D. 

WHEDON, D.D. 
In the biographical sketch prefixed to the first volume of Dr. 
Whedon’s posthumously published Essays, Reviews, and Dis- 
courses, it is intimated that he always manifested an interest, 
lively and intelligent, in the young men of the Church, and 
that “he early sought to bring them into the ranks of his con- 
tributors.” 

In the spring of 1883 a young post-graduate student and tutor 
in theology in a Southern Methodist university, although totally 
unknown to Dr. Whedon, ventured to send him a manuscript, 
for whose publication he hardly dared hope. For his degree a 
thesis on the atonement was required, and having spent some 
months in the careful elaboration of a paper entitled Zhe 
Methodist Doctrine of Atonement, he mailed it to Dr. Whe- 
don after it had been approved by the theological faculty of the 
university as satisfying the purpose for which it was originally 
composed. After more than two months of somewhat anxious 


waiting, a letter from Dr. Whedon, dated “Sag Harbor, July’ 
13, 1883,” was received. Ilis first words were those of gen- 


erous commendation for the unknown scribe who had imposed 
upon him the ungrateful task of reading a bulky manuscript 
in the hot July days: 

Your article, after some vexatious delays, has reached me here. 
at my summering place, Sag Harbor, N. Y., and has been hastily 
read, Iam greatly pleased with its clearness and vigor of style, 
and in general with its dignified tone of candor to Dr. Miley. 

The svurce of the proposed contribution led the editor next 
to define his policy with respect to articles from the Southern 
Church ; and as many are now proffering suggestions to the new 
editor of the Methodist Review, perhaps he would not object 
to a word from the most experienced of his predecessors : 

I have now three articles from Southern Church contributors in 
hand, and I wish to frankly state my course in regard to them. 
You, of course, realize that the Quarterly of each Church is sus- 
tained by its own constituency. Yet I by far prefer that both 
should publish articles from the constituency of each. As, how- 
ever, our constituency of contributors is far too great for the 
capacity of our Review, my admission of outside articles is 
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necessarily limited. Otherwise there would be just complaint 
that our own proper supporters were excluded too much in favor 
of others. I concluded, therefore, to limit the articles from the 
Church South to one per number. Dr. Bennett, of Ashland 
[the president of Randolph-Macon College, since deceased |, has 
the place for October, Professor Callaway, Jr., for January, and 
yours in April, I know no better way. And very probably next 
May may close my official life. 


The remainder of the letter is occupied with doctrinal ex- 
positions and criticisms, as follows: 


In regard to your able article I may here note: 1. Your ar- 
ticle does not vary so widely from Dr. Miley’s view as you seem 
to think. There are sentences of yours that seem to me to admit 
all he claims. You are obliged to take in the rectoral element, 
and your distinction between God as rector and God _ himself 
seems to me exaggerated. ‘There nevertheless remains some real 
difference between you in which I should probably agree with 
you. But back of all these are some deeper points in which, I 
suppose, we should differ widely. 

2. I cannot indorse your extravagant laudations of Pope. His 
weak chapters on the Atonement were ably reviewed in our 
Quarterly by Dr. Miley, and their weakness exposed. Dr. Steele 
wrote and published an open letter to Pope on his Eschatology, 
and Pope directed the stereotype record to be changed. }lis 
doctrine of the Resurrection is in contradiction to all Methodist 
authorities. At the same time both its logic and its exegesis are 
of the poorest sort. Your eulogy of his exegetical powers I 
should feel compelled to omit. [He afterward relented and pub- 
lished it.] He maintains that the whole Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England (including the seventeenth predestinarian 
article) are binding on Methodism. He expressly quotes the 
close of the ninth article as what “all Methodists believe,” thus 
restoring what Wesley struck out, and involving himself and us 
all in the dogma of infant damnation. Our bishops very hastily 
put his work in our course of study, but one bishop lately assured 
me that he would be opposed to itscontinuance. I hope you will 
not insist on my publishing your eulogies on such a blunderer, 
I reviewed his doctrine of “ hereditary guilt” in the Quarterly, 
and showed to my own satisfaction at least that it was anti-Wes- 
leyan and absurd, contradicting our fundamental moral intuitions. 
I could wish that before committing yourself to his views you 
would read what has been said by us in the North on this subject. 
My sermon on “ Substitutional Atonement ” I hope soon to repub- 
lish, and will in that case send you a copy. I will now say that 
Pope, and in some degree Watson, cross the very foundations of 
Arminianism, and destroy our whole argument against uncon- 
ditional reprobation and infant damnation. In this they come in 
collision with such authorities as Wesley, Fletcher, Fisk, and 
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Olin. I shall probably have occasion to discuss these points in 
my next Quarterly. I could wish our general American Method- 
ism could be completely harmonious in its theology. We respect 
what comes from Europe profoundly, but cannot be wholly over- 
ruled by it. 

Very fraternally yours, D. D. WaHeEvon. 


No part of my reply to this letter need be inserted here. The 
sentence which I have italicized in the foregoing letter is the 
key-note of the following one, which indicates sufficiently what 
was written in reply to the first: 

Sag Harbor, September 6, 1883. 

My pear Proressor: My vacation, too, will soon be closed—- 
next Saturday—and my address will be at my office as above 
headed. [The letter was written on one of Dr. Whedon’s official 
letter sheets.| My health was greatly recruited by this lovely 
sea-shore, and work is again my delight. 

Agreement in views in theology is of course desirable; at the 
present time very desirable, for there are some threatening 
symptoms in other Churches, and Professor Park boldly avows 
that he looks to the Methodists for support from the Congrega. 
tional revolt. If we can as Methodists, without undue surrender 
of personal independence, freely harmonize, so as to present an 
undivided front, a great point will be gained for our evangelical 
faith. My earnest wish is, therefore, before you commit yourself, 
occupying your responsible official position, to decide opinions on 
certain points, to have you possess a full survey of the situation 
by a perusal of what has been said by Northern Methodism. 
Your review of Dr. Miley is the result, as you realize, of but a 
partial survey. 

In regard to Pope I cheerfully agree, and affirm that he is 
much the superior of Watson in erudition, but decidedly his in- 
ferior in style and logical ability. When Watson argues from 
the text he does it with far more force and conclusiveness, I 
think, than Pope. The merit of quoting a text and holding that 
as a tinality dves not rate so high with me as with you. At this 
day, when Scripture itself is subjected to so much query, a logical 
power of uniting reason with Scripture, and so presenting a 
double force, is of the first importance to theologians. Even 
Christian thinkers are scarce contented with a sic est scriptum, 
which isto shut the mouth and brain too. The harmony of our 
faith with our intuitive reason and common sense must be made 
clear, or theology will tremble and totter. Indeed, it was this 
intuitive demand which our fathers made in the battle with Cal- 
vinism. It was the protest of our intuitive sense of right and 
justice uniting with Scripture that won us our victory. 

[ have not myself seen Dr. Steele’s letter nor Pope’s amend- 
ment, but the point was an apparent favoring of post-mortem 
probation, which Pope consented to omit. 
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[hope you will read Miley’s article on Pope, and also my no- 
tice of Pope. My sermon on “Substitutional Atonement” I will 
loan you if I can find more than one copy. I propose before a 
great while to have it reprinted. If you have within reach my 
Commentary, I would be very glad if you will read my notes on 
Rom. v, 12, and Eph. ii, 3. 

On the resurrection, also, I would like to have you read my en- 
tire notes on 1 Cor. xv. You will find me there, as I think, main- 
taining the Pauline ground against the false reasonings of modern 
scientists, sticking to the sic est scriptum, which Pope deserts, 
and showing its true reasonableness and consistency with science. 
I may add that we shall soon put to press a work which I think 
will be a standard on the resurrection, taking the high ground of 
the molecular identity of the dying and rising body. ... 

By the way, I am much pleased that my friend and contributor, 
Professor Worman, is to be one of your colleagues, 

If you do not object, I would like to show your article to Dr, 
Miley, who, I doubt not, would like to correspond with you, 

Fraternally and truly, D. D. Wuxpon. 


Dr. Whedon seemed deeply enlisted in forming the doctrinal 
views of the young Southerner aright, and soon came another 
epistie. 

Office of the Methodist Quarterly Review, | 
805 Broadway, N. Y., October 15, 1883. ) 

My pear Proressor: I have directed a copy of our October 
Quarterly to be mailed to you, and both you and Professor Til- 
lett will confer upon me a favor by reading my synopsis notice 
of Dr. Prentiss (Presbyterian Quarterly Review) and also my 
book notices of Burwash and of Graham.* I would ask your 
special attention to page 761, my discussion of “ temporal evils 
entailed upon us by Adam;” also pages 763, 4, my proof that 
“hereditary guilt” becomes so by personal appropriation; also 
pages 764, 5, the suggested solution of the problem of “ infant non- 
probation.” The first two of these three seem to me to be part 
and parcel of our authorized theology. The last of the three has 
no authority at all, xnd pretends only to propose a solution of the 
problem, and a filling up of a blank space in our theology by 
natural deduction from admitted premises. 

I send also a copy of my sermon on “Substitutional Atone- 
ment” which I did not dare send by mail until I ascertained 
where another copy could be found. Please ask of Professor 


* These book notices, with other productions of Dr. Whedon’s pen, have been 
recently reprinted in two posthumous volumes, as follows: Sermon on Substi- 
tutional Atonement in Essays, Reviews, and Discourses, p. 197; notice of Dr. 
Prentiss in Statements, Theological and Critical, under heading “ The Methodist 
Idea of Human Probation,” p. 269; notice of Professor Burwash, same volume, 
under heading “ The Relation of Children to Redemption,” p. 309; notice of Mr. 
Graham on p. 241, under “ Evil Entailed by Natural Consequence,” and also under 
“Infant Non-Probation,” p. 328. 
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Tillett to look it over. And I would be pleased to receive an 
expression of views from you both. The sermon must be care- 
fully preserved and returned, as it is my only copy, and I shall 
probably have further use for it. 

I may here note that Dr. Summers denies, in his notes on Ro- 
mans, our personal guilt for Adam’s sin, though I have nowhere 
seen any elaboration of the subject from his pen, Equally so do 
Dr. Bledsoe and Dr. Raymond. 

Fraternally and truly, D. D. Wuepon. 


I trust I may now be pardoned for the insertion of my reply 
to both the foregoing letters, to the preparation of which, I 
well remember, much time and study were given. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, ' 
Nashville, Tenn., October 18, 1883. 4 

My pear Dr. Wuepon: I feel that I owe you an apology for 
my long delay in answering yours of September 6. I wished 
to consult and attentive ‘ly consider all the literature to which you 
referred me, so that I might correct my views if mistaken, and 
put myself right in the article by whic h I shall come before your 
Quarterly public. I am further obliged by your favor of Octo- 
ber 15, and must now undertake a reply to both communications. 

I still abide by my conviction that the fundamental neces- 
sity for atonement takes its rise within the circle of the essential 
attributes of Deity. The demand for atonement springs out of 
the innermost recesses of the divine nature. The distinetion be- 
tween God considered as rector and in mere relationship, on the 
one hand, and God considered absolutely in his essential and 
eternal nature, on the other, is vital, No theory of atonement 
that is the mere sum of the governmental and moral theories is 
satisfactory. I cannot see my way to any departure from the 
three necessities as set forth in Dr. Summers’s lucid definition.* 

I fully agree with you touching the desirability of Method- 
ist unity in the statement and elaboration of a consistent, Armin- 
ian, scriptural body of divinity. But I must confess that “ the 
merit of quoting x a text [and by grammatical and historical exe- 
gesis getting its precise contents | and holding that as a finality ” 
does rank very high with me. The natural bent of my mind is 
speculative and me taphysical, and I am an instructor in the whole 
range of topics embraced in moral philosophy in the most general 
sense, But I am more of a philosophical than of a religious 
skeptic. A truth of revelation clearly ascertained by proper and 
undoubted exegetical methods is for me of infinitely more worth 
than any so-c: alled truth of reason. At the same time I recog- 
nise the absolute certainty of a limited number of these truths of 
reason, and that no theory contradicting them can be true. But 
I think we should first examine the foundations of the truth which 

* See Methodist Quarterly Review for April, 1884, p. 282, and Summers's Sys- 

: Theology, vol, i, pp. 258, 259, 
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appears to us intuitive to see if we cannot bring reason into har- 
mony with Scripture, rather than undertake to rationalize plain 
Scripture to bring it into harmony with so-called reason, The 
plain statement of Scripture must be maintained at all hazards, 
and sic est seriptum must be the end of controversy. You suv- 
gest that, at this day, when the Bible itself is subjected to such 
criticism, it is well to buttress the Seripture with reason, I 
accept, on general principles, but must assume, as between you 
and me, that we occupy common ground concerning the plenary 
inspiration of the Book. I apprehend, moreover, that both of us 
could stand on this principle: Revelation may ascend above and 
stretch beyond, but must never contradict the intuitive reason. 
The vulgar rationalist would deny both branches of this state- 
ment. We agree that reason can only pronounce negative judg- 
ments against truths that fall within its sphere and come in con- 
tact with its fundamental affirmations. But, religion being true 
upon its own proper and independent evidences, and the truths 
of intuition shining in their own light with self-evidencing power 
and brilliancy, such contradiction, in the nature of the case, we 
should both agree to be impossible. ‘The whole difference be- 
tween us, I think, would lie in this: upon the emergence of an 
apparent contradiction, vour revision and reconstruction would 
be of the exegetics to harmonize Scripture with reason, while 
my first suspicion would be that I was mistaken about the as- 
sumed intuitive truth, and I should try to harmonize reason with 
Scripture. Upon the supposition of a flat and irreconcilable 
contradiction (which is, of course, pure supposition, since neither 
of us would agree that it could be reflized in fact) your stand- 
point would 1 ad you logically to accept reason and reject Script- 
ure, while I should acce pt Se ripture and reject reason. * 

I have been a diligent student of the history of philosophy, and 
while I by no means occupy the stand-point of G, H. Lewes, I 
have been brought to regard very skeptically the dogmatic re- 
sults that most of the philosophers offer us. 

I carefully read your notice of Pope some weeks ago, and, so 
far as I now recall, there is nothing in it to which I materially 
object. Unfortunately, the Quarterly containing Dr. Miley’s ar- 
ticle has been lost from the library. If it is at hand, and it is not 
asking too much of you, I should appreciate you kindness in send- 
ing 1t to me, 

I have carefully studied your notes on Rom. vy, 12-21, and in 
general I do not think we differ widely. I cannot, however, 
accept your interpretation of the force of the aorist.in verse 12. 
I think it here has its usual force, referring to a momentary oc- 
currence in past time, as opposed to the imperfect, denoting con- 
tinuous action in the past. Of course the momentary occurrence 

*T am not sure that this last sentence was in my letter to Dr. Whedon, It is 
in both of the two draughts of the letter which I possess, but in one it is crossed 
out. Neither am I willing, at present, to be held rigidly responsible for it as an 
expression of my view. 
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was the sin and fall of Adam. The statement of verse 12 is the 
same as that of verse 18, “ By the offense of one judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation,” and of verse 19, ‘ By one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners.” It seems to me that it 
does not at all benefit Arminianism to attempt to break the force 
of these plain Se riptures.* But, lest you think mea Calvinist, let 
me hasten to explain. This sentence of Dr. Fisk’s quoted by you 
{in the Commentary on Romans, p. 329] I accept and indorse 
heartily : “Hence, although, abstractly considered, this depravity 
is destructive to the possessors, yet, through the grace of the 
Gospel, all are born Sree From condemnation.” The first mem- 
ber of each of the verses, 18 and 19, is fully balanced and re- 
versed by the second member. I appreciate just as clearly as any 
body possibly can, that to admit that infants are actually born 
into the world justly under condemnation, is to grant the foun- 
dation of the whole Calvinistic scheme. Granted natal desert of 
damnation, and there can be no rational objection to limited 
atonement, sovereign election of a few out of the reprobate mass, 
irresistible grace to effect the salvation of the elect few, and final 
perseverance to secure the eternal salvation of this elect few “to 
the praise of the glory of his grace.” That you might see how 
unimpeachable my doctrine is at this point, I wish I could send 
you a series of articles which I wrote in the Nashville Christian 
Advocate some years ago, entitled “The Calvinistic Methodist 
Answered.” A good doctor of our Church was pressing some of 
Mr. Wesley’s statements in the work on “ Original Sin” unduly, 
and I met him with Mr. Wesley’s final abridgment of the ninth ar- 
ticle of the Church of England, just as you use it in the Quarterly. 
But you sufficiently understand my position on this point. 

On the other hand, we must not overlook the “solidarity of 
the species ”—a p shrase which I have heard Dr. Summers repeat- 
ediy employ in his lecture-room. Men are not created upon in- 
dependent pedestals of individual being, as are the angels. I 
ccept fully the following statement of Dr. Pope’s in the article 
on “ Methodist Doctrine” in Dr. Clark’s Wesley Memorial Vol- 
ume, |p. 177, 178: 

“The sin of Adam was expiated as representing the sin of the 
race as such, or of human nature, or of mankind: a realistic con- 
ception which was not borrowed from philosophic realism, AND 
WHICH NO NOMINALISM CAN EVER REALLY DISLODGE FROM THE 
New Testament. ‘Christ gave himself as the mediator of God 
and men, a ransom for all before any existed; and this oblation 
before the foundation of the world was to be testified in due 
time, that individual sinners might know themselves to be mem- 
bers of a race vicariously saved as such.’ . The virtue of the 
great reconciliation abolished the sentence of death, in all its 
meaning, as resting upon the posterity of Adam. In this sense 
it was absolutely vicarious. The transaction in the mind and 

* For a full discussion of this classical and decisive passage in Romans, see my 
addition to Summers's Systematic Theology, vol. ii, pp. 35-44. 
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purpose of the most Holy Trinity did not take our presence or 
concurrence, only our sin, into account. Therefore the Lamb slain 
before the foundation of the world was, as it respects the race of 
Adam, an absolutely vicarious sacrifice. The reconciliation of 
God to the world—the atonement proper—must be carried up to 
the awful sanctuary of the divine Trinitarian essence.” 

This I think to be the doctrine of Rom. v, 12-21. I there- 
fore accept the doctrine of Article II of our Confession, “to 
reconcile his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice not only for orig- 
inal quilt, but also for actual sins of men;” and of Article XX, 
“The offering of Christ once made is that perfect redemption, 
propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, 
both original and actual; and there is none other satisfaction for 
sin but that alone.” The whole transaction is a conceptual sinful- 
ness, existing only in the view of God, entirely removed by the 
conceptual atonement, made and accepted before an individual of 
the race existed. Moreover, I am prepared to admit, that had not 
the intervention of the Second Adam been foreseen, universally 
making and constituting righteous all who were made and con- 
stituted sinners, Adam would never have been permitted to 
propagate his species, and the race would have been cut off in its 
sinning head. But, you may say, Is not all this useless and child- 
ish, and does it not dangerously encroach upon the demands of 
“intuitive reason?” I answer, If St. Paul had omitted Rom. v, 
12-21, from his writings, there would perhaps have been no neces- 
sity for the most daring speculative theologian to penetrate into 
these mysterious regions. But, since the apostle has written as 
he has, our theology must adequately interpret him, or else incur 
from the Calvinist the charge of Rationalism, Pelagianism, ete. 
I think my doctrine is a better fortification against Calvinism 
than yours. I fully accept what you say in commenting on 
Eph. ii, 3, where you refer to Fletcher in the middle paragraph 
of the second column on page 270. I think, indeed, that “ beauty, 
truth, and reason are the outcome.” . . . Upon the minor point 
of the interpretation of Rom. v, 13, 14, I am inclined to disagree 
with you, though I must admit I am far from confident. You 
say the apostle reasons: death, therefore sin, therefore law. He 
seems to me to reason: death, therefore sin; but evidently, says 
Paul, it is not the visitation of death on account of personal sin 
committed after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, for be- 
fore the law—when there is no law—personal sin is not imputed 
in the positive penalty of death; but, nevertheless, death reigned 
from Adam to Moses, therefore sin, therefore—not law, but— 
this universal death in the patriarchal age is because sin entered 
into the world and (shall 1 not add?) passed upon all men by 
Adam. That there are some grave difficulties brought in by 
other questions that at once suggest themselves, such as, Can there 
be no sin without positive law? I admit, but these difficulties are 
eyreys not insuperable, and, on the whole, this seems to me to 
ve the apostle’s reasoning. 
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On page 8 of “Substitutional Atonement” you say, “If the 
Christ, by suffering, furnished the requisites by which the sinner 
may be reformed and public right can be sustained, then we need 
no outpouring of personal wrath from the Father Almighty to 
solve the problem of his woes.” If reformation of the sinner 
represents the “ moral theory ” and the sustaining of public right 
the “ governmental theory,” and the sum of these is your theory 
of atonement, of course I disagree, as indicated in the opening of 
this letter. On pages 6,7, you say, “ We shrink from the picture 
that is sometimes drawn with terrific distinctness, delineating the 
Father Almighty as hurling his thunders in blasting shocks upon 
the unprotected person of his shrinking and suffering Son.” I, 
too, shrink from this picture. When the object ot the wrath is 
men instead of their substitute, it is sometimes painted thus; 
justice and wrath are represented as the native, original, in- 
herent, essential, and central elements of the divine nature seek- 
ing vengeance and sa iety upon the sinner; while love and mercy 
are represented as extraneous, and to some extent unwelcome, 
powers that interfere to prevent the immediate visitation of jus- 
tice which God is longing to inflict. This I believe to be false 
and very different from the true doctrine. The Scripture never 
says God is justice, using the substantive, but it does say, more 
than once, God is love. The true representation, therefore, 
is that the original, inherent, central, essential, and inalienalle 
propelling element in the divine nature is love longing to ex- 
pend itself in floods of mercy upon the head of the sinner, but 
justice interferes to prevent this procedure. The whole picture, 
in either case, is to some extent figurative, but the latter is the 
true picture. 

I mail with this my pamphlet, Wandering Stars. I eall 
your attention specially to the two sections I have marked: 
the first as bearing on the subject under discussion, and the 
second as expressing my views on the freedom of the will. I 
think you would be pleased to see how my copy of your work on 
the Will has margins and fly-leaves covered with annotations. 
It has been a hand-book of constant reference with me for sey- 
eral years, and you certainly have few more ardent disciples or 
admirers in your general doctrine. ... If you wish to doso, I 
shall not object to your sending my article to Dr. Miley. .. . If 
you think he would like to correspond with me, as you intimate 
in your letter of September 6, you might send him a briet synopsis 
of my views, or this letter. I should certainly be glad to enter 
into a frank and full expression of opinion with Dr, Miley. 

I have one more point to add, In the first column of page 270 
of Commentary on Ephesians, under 2 you say: “ Between 
the infant descendant of fallen Adam and God there is a con- 
trariety of moral nature, by which the former is irres; onsibly, 
and in undeveloped condition, averse to the latter, and so dis- 
placent to him.” And in the notice of Burwash you elaborate, 
saying: “ As depraved there is a contrariety of character bet ween 
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a holy God and the irresponsibly unholy infant being. There is 
areal... displacency of God toward him... . He is coutra- 
rious and naturally, but not judicially, offensive to God,” ete, 

There are several remarks | would make here, not dogmatically 
but tentatively: 

1. Does not this doctrine offend as much against “ intuitive 
reason ” as the usual interpretation of Rom. v? 

2. Does not the whole weight of the moral nature of God con- 
demn that which is in its own nature, apart from its origin, offen- 
sive to the Deity ? And can this be avoided by a distinction be- 
tween natural and judicial condemnation ? 

3. Has not a speculative distinction been introduced here, 
which is wholly beyond the range of Scripture ideas and repre- 
sentations? I do not mean to suggest that it is anti-biblical, 
only unbiblical, since no proof-text can be found. 

4. Is not Dr. Pope’s doctrine preferable, since by the universal, 
absolute atonement we are relieved of all displacency and con- 
demnation in God toward the infant and the entire race ? 

5. Finally, may it not be possible that by this natural condem 
nation you mean substantially what Pope and I understand Paul 
to mean by the langnage, “ By the offense of one judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation,” and, “ By one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners? ” 

This letter is already too long for me to enter upon the doctrine 
of the resurrection. I can only say that I agree with your entire 
comment on 1 Cor. xv, with one exception. I doubt whether 
the molecular identity of the dying and rising body is essen- 
tial to the idea of resurrection and continued bodily and personal 
identity. That the same matter should constitute part of two 
different organisms at the time of death seems to me not only 
probable but certain. The reasoning of the paragraph in the 
second column on page 127, that “law can secure that the same 
materia! shall never be organic in two bodies at death ” is incon- 
elusive. If yon will pardon a literalism bordering on the hor- 
rible, it could be disproved by a man’s planting corn in molder- 
ing human remains [say a battle-field], eating the crop, allowing 
digestion and assimilation, and then committing suicide. 

Trusting that you will not be wearied with the excessive length 
of this letter, and hoping soon to hear from you, I remain, 

Truly and fraternally, Jno. J. TiGERT. 


As may well be supposed, the doctor speedily sent an in- 
; PI ’ J ; 


cisive answer to this epistle, which may be transcribed without 


further introduction. 
Office of the Methodist Quarterly Review, ) 
805 Broadway, N. Y., November 8, 1883. § 
My pear Proressor: Am obliged to you for your frank let- 
ter. You do not, of course, understand that it is my purpose to 
convert or proselyte you to my views. ‘The positions of us both 
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are firmly taken. We differ widely, and I doubt not permanently. 
My only wish was to bring before your view things that had been 
sald hereabouts, so that if they at all should modify your views 
a unity might be obtained. 

Your assignment of our relative positions in the interpretation 
of Scripture I cannot accept. You make me bind Scripture to 
external considerations, while you bind all to Scripture. I have 
no doubt we use the same methods. Pope reasons apart from and 
against Scripture as much as Watson does. I would like to see 
you interpret the first chapter of Genesis without seeking to ad- 
just the language to the claims of science. And the implication 
that I attempt to “ break the force” of Paul’s aorist is, I think, 
very mistaken. I believe, in accordance with the’ parallel pas- 
sages of his aorists, quoted by me, that I give his true and certain 
meaning. It is not so much a question of grammar as rhetoric. 
Paul, as I show in the parallel instances, takes his conceptual 
stand-point at the close of the whole process, and so in the true 
aoristic sense tells what took place in the process. I hope to 
show this more fully in my January Quarterly. 

The quotation you give from Pope I will soon examine in the 
book. At present [ do not understand it. I should suppose it 
to be written by an extreme Universalist. It seems to affirm that 
the whole race with all its sins is atoned for, and all men haverto 
do is to “know” it. This was in Scotland called the Rowe 
heresy, the author of which taught that all men are saved, and 
conversion consists in finding it out. 

If I understand you, however, you make the condemnation and 
salvation of Rom. v, 18, 19, ideally strike against each other in the 
air, and leave the human being untouched. If that is what Pope 
ineans by “realism,” you are right in thinking I call it “ child- 
ish.” ‘To say that God holds the innocent guilty and real/y pun- 
ishes him for it is a realistic moral lie. To say that he does so 
idealistically is an idealistic lie. And as there can be no pardon 
where there is nothing to pardon, so both sides of the antithesis 
come to nothing. 

To my doctrine that the Divine Mind holds an evil non-free 
agent displacent, but not responsible or justly punishable, you 
reply that it offends against intuitive reason, ix a speculative 
thought. It is neither, It is just what you and I feel toward 
an evil but necessitated agent. We feel that he is bad, morally 
bad, but not responsibly or punishably so. And just so in truth 
and justice must “the whole weight of God” fall—just because 
itis right. Cheerfally I admit that Dr. Bledsoe holds otherwise, 
and say so in my book on the Will, page 389. Bledsoe’s maxim 
was, Zhere can he no created holiness or unholiness. My maxim is, 
There can be created holiness and unholiness, but there can be no 
created or necessitated good or evil desert. And that I show fully 
in two chapters, pages 375-396. Especially do I illustrate the case 
of Adam on pages 389, 390. And I then proceed to refute Ed- 
wards with my maxim, as cannot be done with Dr. Bledsoe’s. My 
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maxim and doctrine on this point are the very spinal marrow of 
our Arminian argument against unconditional reprobation. It is 
assumed and constantly affirmed by Wesley and Fletcher, by 
Watson and Fisk, and I doubt not by Professor Tigert, only he 
has forgotten it just now. Specially notice my “automatic fiend” 
on page 383, Not long since I quoted in the Quarterly a similar 
passage from Fisk, and can do it again. 

Finally, I am obliged to you and some other friends for stating 
your objections. I intend to take up that part of the subject in 
the form of a review (book-notice) ot Burnet on the Ninth 
Article. On the resurrection, Pope deserts Scripture and takes 
to a false philosophy, and I am afraid that is just what you are 
doing, contrary to your own supposition, 

Truly, D. D. Wuepon. 


Accordingly, in the January Quarterly (1884), “in the form 
of a review of Burnet,” the editor fully stated his position. A 


single par wraph may be reproduced here: 


That between the divine “love and acceptation ” of justified 
man and the “ wrath and damnation ” of a freely sinning unholy 
being there is a “ mean,” namely, the divine unjudicial displa- 
cency toward an evil, unfree agent, we maintained in our last 
Quarterly. Two learned friends, the one in the North and the 
other in the South, have written us objections to the reality of 
this intermediate. As it happens, both these respected corre- 
spondents express a high valuation of our work on the Will, a 
work which, for some twenty years, has been recommended to be 
read in our Course of Stady. Our two friends, nevertheless, 
seem totally unaware that whole chapters of that volume are ex- 
pended in elucidating that éutermediute. In our two chapters 
entitled “ Distinetion between Automatic Excellence and Moral 
Desert,” and “ Created Moral Desert Impossible,” (pp. 375-3896), 
we have discussed this subject with a fullness and, as we think, 
with a demonstrative conclusiveness which admits of no valid 
reply, and which ought to have expelled the fatalistic monster of 
“hereditary guilt” from our theology. It was a full decade 
since we had read these two chapters; but we see nothing, save 
some little stiffnesses, occasionally, of expression, in which we 
could now improve them. ‘To save the trouble of our readers in 
referring to the volume, and ourself from rewriting, we here 
quote a few passages, at the same time asking our friends who 
are dixposed to differ from our view to fully read both chapters. 


Later in November came the last letter of importance which 
I received from Dr. Whedon. With it I conclude the corre- 


respondence. 7 é J 
New York, November 15, 1883. 


My pear Proressor: I put your article in Dr. Miley’s hands, 
who I trust will correspond with you, and I hope you may so 
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mutually explain as to agree. Yet I will publish your article as 
you wish, so far as your argument is concerned, but prefer to 
omit the adulation upon Dr. Pope’s imaginary ultra-scriptural- 
ism.* It is not likely that I shall publish a reply from Dr. M. in 
the Quarterly, nor will I directly reply to your article. But un- 
der guise of a book-notice of some work I shall in three or four 
pages attempt to show that absolute justice is not done when an 
innocent victim is executed for the really guilty. When one 
plumes himself as loftily exalting the divine personal righteous- 
ness in exacting such an execution he undoes his own work by 
being obliged to lower the ideal of pure justice, and so lower his 
exaltation of the divine attribute. Nothing is thereby gained. 
An absolute justice by compromise is all, and that is purely gov- 
ernmental. Please, therefore, return my sermon, as you know it 
is my only copy. 
Fraternally and truly, D. D. Wurpon., 

And with this clear bugle-blast from the lips of a watchman 
who never gave an uncertain sound the correspondence closed. 
[t will be seen that Dr. Whedon took oceasion to condense in 
a few sentences his final exposition of many important points 
of doctrine of which he had been the life-long champion. As 
these letters, every way so characteristic and so intrinsieally im- 
portant, were written so near the close of his life, it seemed to 
me desirable and right that they should be given to the public. 
Accordingly I have taken this medium of doing so. 


; or J igert. 


Arr. VIL.—THE BODY SOWN—THE BODY RAISED. 


Or what body does St. Paul, in 1 Cor. xv, 42-54, affirm a sow- 
ing? What is the relation of the body sown to the body raised ? 

I. In the New Testament are three radically different words 
translated “ body ;” namely, yows (Acts xix, 12), meaning the 
surface, body, skin, in the New Testament body; mroéya (Rev. 
xi, 8, 9, Matt. xxiv, 28, Mark vi, 9), translated body, carcass, 
corpse; and odua, organism, organized body, including what is 


* The copy was not sent me with the proof; so far as I could determine, how- 
ever, Dr. Whedon omitted nothing, It will be seen that the article “ The Methodist 
Doctrine of Atonement,” printed in the Review for April, 1884, is unequivocal in its 
praise and indorsement of Pope. The goodness of the editorial heart overcame 
all scruples at the last moment, 
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essential to the identity and growth of the body through all its 
ehanges. Out of the one hundred and forty-four times that 
oapa is used in the New Testament it applies a few times only 
(1) to the body of John the Baptizer, recently dead ; (2) to the 
uncorrupted body of Jesus; (3) more accurately to designate 
the essential body of the living; (4) to denote the Chureh of 
which Christ is the Head; and (5) the subtle organism of which 
St. Paul affirms a sowing and a resurrection to spirituality. 
The idea of organism is the essential one. For this reason he 
here uses this word rather than either of the others. 

II. In further defining what body is sown, both the Anthor- 
ized Version and the Revised say,” It is sown a natural body.” 
There are four radically different words translated “ natural :” 
1) Dvoxdc, from iow, nature. The suffix «oc, has the force 
of al in English, like . similar; thus, OvoiKoc, physical, natural. 
It is so used in Rom. i, 26, 27, 2 Peter ii, 12. 2) Teveoi¢ 
(James i, 23, iii, 6, Matt. i, 1) is used by St. James to desig- 
nate the birt r family, or generated face. 3) The words 
kata ovalv, according to nature, natural, as in Rom. xi, 21, 24. 
4) Yvyinoc (from puy7, life, soul), psy hical, soulical, as in 
1 Cor. ii, 14. The apostle uses in his diseussion this last word 
the question, “ With what body do they come?” 
sown, as the basis of thi body raised, is said to be 


the psy ‘Aical organism. The pliysical and genetical body is, 


} 


indeed, sown in death, but of that he does not write, because 

d do not inherit the kingdom of God,” neither 

are they the basis of the spiritual body. Dr. Lionel Beals 

Says that a very small part of the human body in health is 
alive and essential to its identity at any one time. 

Ili. The body raised is somehow organically related to the 


body sown. The verb ozeipera: is impersonal, and the pronoun 


“it” is implied, and refers to 7d vexpov, the dead, here used 


either as an adjective with oda understood, or aS a noun. The 
dead is sown a psychical body ( nswathed in and organically con- 
nected with the plysieal, corruptible, weak, and mortal body. 
The relation of the body sown to the body raised is somewhat 
and somehow comparable to that of “ bare grain” sown and the 
God-given body raised. The vital principle is perpetuated. 
A further illustration, with a difference, is given in the several 
“kinds ” of flesh—the flesh of birds, of beasts, of fishes, and of 
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men. The distinction is real, and is more positively set forth 
in the Hebrew and in the Septuagint (Gen. i, 20, 21, 24, 25) 
than it is by St. Paul. The first three kinds of animals were 
created mediately—the waters bringing them forth, and the 
earth bringing forth beasts and cattle after their kind. They 
were “formed out of the ground.” God formed man quite 
differently—his body immediately and at once “ of the dust of 
the ground (Gen. ii, 7); and then God breathed into the body 
“the breath of lives”—animal life (@td¢), soul-life (pvyq)), 
intellectual life, gon. The gd, sanctified by the Holy Ghost, 
becomes mvevpdtixn Con, spiritual life. The “kind of the flesh 
of men” which differentiates it is this psychical organism. 

The resurrection is not a vegetation, but it is the avdorda¢ 
or the eyeupov of the soulieal body “ changed” into the spiritual 
body. ‘* We shall all be changed, for this mortal must put on 
immortality.” Further, “All who are in their graves (uvqueiore) 
shall lear his voice, and shall come forth.” John v, 28. “ Ex- 
cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” Jolin xii, 24. 
St. Paul wrote (Rom. viii, 23) of “the redemption of our body” 
(owparoc), and in Phil. iii, 21, he says, “ Who shall fashion anew 
the body (oua) of our humiliation, that it may be conformed 
to the body of his glory.” 

It is seen from these statements that St. Panl, in 1 Cor. xv, 
limits himself to the soulical body sown as the basis of the spir- 


itual body to be raised. It excludes the notion of a spiritual 
body evolved at death; of the resurrection of the gross and ma- 
terial body ; and that of the coming up of the soul from hades, 
with no reference to the body sown. Both the uncorrupted 
body of Christ was spiritualized after his resurrection, and the 


, 


shall be 
changed. The psychical organism shall be raised a spiritual 


bodies of those who “remain” and “shall not sleep’ 


organism. If the psychical body is that in which the soul 
(psyche) lives and acts, how does it differ from the spiritual 
body? The spirit, as also the soul, lives and acts in the phys- 
sical body. No: “There is a psychical body, and there is a 
spiritual body.” The one is sown, the other is the body raised. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


OPINION. 
fue cherubim of the Old Testament, so far as described, are unlike 
any living creatures in zoology, unlike human beings, unlike angels. 
Quite fully disclosed in Ezekiel, they appear to be composite figures, re- 
sembling the winged bulls of Assyria, the griffins of Greece, the sphinxes 
and winged lions of Babylon, or more nearly the asps, eagles, and angelic 
forms of Egyptian sculpture. Is it at all probable that they were any thing 
more than symbolical figures? To suppose that they were personal beings 
is to suppose the existence of creatures more animal in characteristics 
than any other animal, more repulsive in form than any other creature, 
and entirely outside the circle of intelligences or personalities known to 
man. The chief defense of faith in their personality is founded in their 
alleged appearance immediately after the expulsion of Adam from para- 
dise as the guardians of its gates; but these, if beings at all, were prob- 
ably angelic. The Mosaic cherubim were golden images over the mercy- 
seat; Ezekiel’s cherubim were the creatures of a vision, and therefore no 
more real than the nondescript animals of Daniel’s visions; Solomon’s 
cherubim were decorated figures on the walls, curtains, and doors of 
the temple. In no instance does a cherub appear as a personal being, 
with voice, message, sympathies, or any exhibition of personality. The 
cherubim of Eden do nothing; it is the sword of fire that swiftly turns 
in protection of paradise. God's riding upon a cherub (2 Sam. xxii, 11) 
indicates an inanimate vehicle, as a cloud, for in immediate conrection 
*“*he was seen upon the wings of the wind.” The king of Tyrus (Ezck. 
KXxviii, 14) is spoken of as an ‘‘ anointed cherub,” implying strength, riches, 
greatness, so reminding us of the golden cherubim of the ark, Keil and 
Hengstenberg reject them as existent beings or personalities. We reject 
them as monsters of the imagination, the insubstantial products of visions, 
and to be dismissed both from theology and thought as representatives 
beauty, manliness, perfection, or of any phase or form of personal 

anifestation. Josephus held that the cherubim could not be described 
r understood; we hold that they cannot be defined either in terms of 
Scripture, or zoology, or humanity, or angelhood, or of all together. 
They belong not to any order of intelligences, but to the iconographic 
department of ecclesiastical archeology. As symbolic figures they were 
not without functions, and were useful. Layard believes that the sculpt- 
ured figures of Nineveh suggested Ezekiel’s cherubim; possibly Egypt 
suggested Moses’s cherubim. Perhaps the full-formed cherub of the 
prophet was significant of four ideas—man of spirituality, the ox of the 
uniformity of God’s natural laws, the lion of omnipotence, the eagle of 
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omniscience. So Dr. Jumes Strong interprets it. Whatever the inter- 
pretation, it should be held as the deciphering of a figure, and not the 
key to any conceivable personality. 

The advocates of Spiritualism will probably proclaim the accession 
of Tennyson to their ranks, since he has written a letter in which he 
avers that from boyhood he has been subject to a ‘‘ walking trance,” 
during which his individuality seemed to dissolve and fade away into 
boundless being. This is not Spiritualism, nor any thing kindred to it, 
but a Paul-like experience of apparent temporary absence from the 
body, or that ecstatic state attributed to seers and prophets, in which 
they clearly foresaw the truths they would afterward report. The physi 
ological aspects of the case we refer to physiologists; but the pyscho- 
logical experience he describes, and affirms frequently to have bad, is a 
proof of that poetic afflatus that links him with the immortal poets 
among men, He is not even on the border of the territory of Spirit- 
ualism. During the trance no feature of necromancy, no communication 
with the dead, no witchcraft, no apparitions, no scenic displays of 
eternal shadows, no miraculous endowments, no power to move tables, 
none of the haberdashery of those who pose as mediums between the 
living and the dead appears, or is claimed to be associated with it, 
Queen Victoria was once incorrectly reported as having espoused. Spiritu- 
alism; Huxley, because he attended a séance for scientific investigation, 
was also chronicled as a proselyte; the Hon, Benjamin Wade, of Ohio, 
was speciously enrolled on their list; and the Encyclopedia Britannica 
deludes its readers with the statement that the Spiritualists number 
several millions in the United States. This is calumny added to false- 
hood, for the American people have no intention of adopting a religion 
whose schedule consists of thumb-raps, wax hands, flesh-and-blood 
spirits, millinery automatons, dark-lantern cabinets, and all the doctrines 
of a modified sansculottism. The poet-laureate of England is not a Spir- 
itnalist; he is a poet, exalted at times into transcendental states, with 
spiritual insight quickened into an intense superconscious reality, and 
his being lost in the infinitude of the eternal. 


The attempt of the Newer Criticism to prove that the Bible, considered 
as to its original documents, is not wholly of’ Jewish origin, but that 
its Gentile sources are abundant and historically traceable, is a strategie 
change of position full of peril to the doctrine of inspiration. The Elo- 
histic and Jehovistic accounts of creation are credited to the deciphered 
testimony of the Chaldean bricks; the tabernacle and the temple bor- 
rowed their models from Egypt; Isaiah’s Messianic songs were imported 
from Babylon; Danicl’s images were duplicates of heathen idols; the 
apostle John extracted his terminology from Philo; the Epistie to the 
Hebrews was written by an Alexandrian, perhaps a Hellenistic, proselyte; 
and Jesus appropriated incarnation and regeneration from India. The 
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tev. R. Heber Newton, skirmishing among the Eastern mystics, discov- 
ers in their teachings all the categories or symbols of Christian expe- 
rience, for they represent baptism, temptation, passion, burial, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension as the successive stages of unfolding life. In this 
inquisitive, inductive, and deductive way the critics conclude that the 
Bible is a conglomerate, not of Jewish traditions alone, but of Gentile 
contributions of architecture, ritualism, history, dreams, and _ religious 
systems. If it should be established that many of the writers of the 
sacred books obtained their histories, institutions, and religious dogmas 
from Gentile sources it would not necessarily invalidate the books, im- 
peach the writers, or estrange the Church from them, but it would seem 
to destroy their inspiration by destroying their Jewish texture and char- 
acter. As yet ro evidence appears that a Gentile wrote a line of it, or 
that Gentile influence in its composition was felt except as it was a part 
of the divine plan of revelation. Babylon, Persia, Egypt, Edom, Greece, 
and Philistia did not produce the Bible, either by suggestion, history, or 
plagiarism. The Jewish race, under the inspiration of the Almighty, 
must be allowed complete authorship of the sacred canon. 


The recognition of American authors by the London Society of Authors 
registers an advance in foreign appreciation of American genius and 
scholarship. At a banquet given by the society, Mr. James R. Lowell, as 
the representative intellect, was pleasantly lionized by the literary mag- 
nates present, Lord Tennyson extending his greetings, and George Mere- 
dith, Walter Besant, Edmund Gosse, Mr. Yates, Mr. Collins, and others 
felicitating him on the development of American belles-lettres. Not long 
afterward, however, Mr. Gosse intimated in the Forum that America, 
with the possible exception of Poe, has not produced a genuine poet, 
with which Englishmen generally coincide. For an inexplicable reason 
our living poets are studiously excluded from his list. To this impeach- 
ment of America a retort or two may not be out of place. Excluding the 
dead from the thought, it may be asked, Has England a poet? Tenny- 
son is in his dotage; Robert Browning is an unread line-writer: and as 
for all others, they are mere poetasters not worthy of mention. England’s 
poets are dead; America’s poets are alive, some full-grown, others in 
embryo, with a few in our necrology. The Saturday Review admits that 
England is not likely to have another great poet for a century. America 
is not anticipating such a “‘ famine of intelligence” as will result in the 
decline of poetry, philosophy, literature, and religion. In the poetic line 
we may expect to rival ‘‘ The Leech-Gatherer,” ‘‘ La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,” the ‘‘ Faery Queen,” ‘‘ Philip Van Artevelde,” *‘ Tartarus,” ‘‘ Ode 
on St. Cecilia’s Day,” and the ‘‘ Death of Artemidora.”” Mr. Gosse, un- 
poctical in nature, prosaic even to stupidity, is not a competent critic of 
American poetry, and is without foresight as to its probable evolution 
into something like the poetic greatness of the Elizabethan age, The 
cynicism of the English critic is too apparent to justify remark. 
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Hebrews xii, 14: ‘‘ Follow after peace with all men, and the sanctifi- 
cation without which no man shall see the Lord” (Revised Version), 
which is the word 


” 


‘* Sanctification ” is not quite the equal of ‘ holiness, 
in the Authorized Version. ‘‘ Consecration” is perhaps the real meaning 
of the writer. The Christian is to be set apart or devoted to the highest 
use. Accepting ‘* holiness,” however, as the legitimate word, our re- 
mark concerns the verb diwxere, which means to pursue, seek after, contin- 
ually advance, and come to an issue. Two ideas confront us: If holiness 
be the object to be suught there may be continual advance toward it, a 
following after it, or a catching up with it, a making it an issue and 
finding it. The difference between holiness sought and holiness found, 
either of which will admit the subject into heaven, is here clearly ex- 
pressed, Holiness may be the “issue,” but it is not the sole condition of 
seeing the Lord. Follow after holiness, for without following, without 
seeking, without continually advancing toward it, final fellowship with 
God will be impossible. Holiness is relative, and as a human experience 
is a diminislied quantity. No one may claim absolute holiness, but one 
may advance, and will ever advance in that direction. It is the advanc- 
ing, the pursuing, not the absolute possessing, that is the criterion of moral 
success, One may be next-door to holiness, and stopping or ceasing te 
advance or follow after will be lost; but one unmeasured distances from 
it and advancing toward it, however feebly, or as with paralytic step, 
will be saved. The pursuit of holiness, not its absolute realization, is the 
passport into the eternal kingdom. If this exegesis be correct many will 
be saved whom the rigid sectarian would assign to perdition. Many 
heathen following the flickering light of reason and nature will go in 
before the citizens of Capernaum; and many sincere souls in Christian 
lands, not explicit in religious profession, will ride in cliariots of gold 
into the celestial city, saved because they sought the highest end, though 
they did not find it. In short, a standard of absolute holiness will shut 
the gate to the whole earth. We are pursuers of the end, and as such will 
we be made welcome into the banqueting house of the Lord. 


Count Tolstot, the famed Russian author, is arresting the world’s atten- 
tion not only to himself, but to the inherent evil of the social structure 
and the remedy he is bold enough to propose for its relief and improve- 
ment, in books born of bitter experience and great travail of soul. After 


miultiplied observations among the poor in Moscow, he concluded that so- 
ciety as constituted fosters gregarious poverty, the evils of crime and 
licentiousness, and a phase of inhumanity that forbids national progress 
and individual happiness. In describing the city’s framework he is 
unique, artistic, pathetic, and never-ceasing, and so is instructive as to 
the actual birth-throes of human society. In sympathizing with the poor 
the multitudes are with him; the wealthy, too, are not without pity as 
they read after him; but when he suggests the destruction of society 
as the only cure for its wrongs he is vagarious, a foe to human interests, 
and cannot expect a large following. In conceiving a remedy for man- 
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kind’s woes, he is at the lowest end of a logical refrain. If poverty is an 
evil, why does he propose the destruction of wealth? If ignorance is a 
misfortune, why does he renounce culture? If misgovernment is tyranny, 


why does he oppose good government? If Jesus’s ethical and social 


teachings should be obeyed, why does he array himself against the 


Church? In short, while poverty, degradation, ignorance, crime, and 
irreligion shocked his sympathetic nature into active manifestations of 
regard and benevolence, he proposes to subvert their opposites, wealth, 
culture, refinement, art, and religion, as though they also partook of the 
common infamy. Eschewing the opposite as a remedy, he advocates 
toil in poverty, the very thing he deplored in the masses of Moscow, as 
the redemptive agency in the world, and that which Jesus continually 
prescribed. In the philosophical sense, Tolstoi refutes himself; in the 
sociological sense, he is nihilistic beyond endurance, and in the religious 
sense he is without religion, and has seen Jesus, if at all, through the 
po rest of telescopes. Veri y Tolstort's prop tion is that ofa fanatic, 
and if it were not cruel we would write him a maniac 


Canon Knox-Little, the distinguished visitor from England, lately 
preached perhaps not unpalatable vet certainly strange and electric truths 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church in New York. Earnestly though unde- 
monstrably anxious for the success of the Gospel in the city, it suddenly 
dawned upon that denomination that it was not satisfactorily effectual in 
parochial mission work, and that, notwithstanding its heritage of wealth 
and ancestry, it is constitutionally unfitted for this phase of Christian 
ugeression. The discovery was as painful as it seemed to be remediless, 

Other denominations, notably the Methodists and Baptists, are mission- 
ary in function, and seek the multitudes to save them. Within their cir- 
cles poverty is not a badge of dishonor, labor is not a sign of low-caste 
life, and sin forsaken makes not against the standing of the subject. The 
high-born Episcopalian is of a different temper, and taking refuge within 
the Church, stands apart from every system of evangclization that disturbs 
his inertia or requires his personal co-operation. Meanwhile sin abounds, 
and other Churches are active against it. The wise-minded Canon took 
in the situation, and administered, if not rebukeful, certainly cautionary 
and cohortative suggestions touching an aggressive campaign for reform 
and religion which will not soon be forgotten. In the presence of hun- 
dreds of people he assured them that their stately services, with sacra- 
ments, prayer-books, choirs, and robes, were inadequate to mission work, 
and that revival tactics, if not Salvation Army methods, must be em- 
ployed if sinners are saved. He urged them not to be afraid of excite- 
ment, and not to be influenced by the error that the results of such ex- 
citement would not remain, for he insisted that too many were saved in 
this way to discount the method. With the English Canon we recommend 
Methodist methods to the consideration of a Church whose weaknesses 
are inherited puerilities, unnecessary robes, and a stiff aristocratic eeclesi- 
asticism. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


THE ETHICS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Born the uniqueness and originality of the ethical system of the strictly 
biblical period grow upon us as it is made the subject of private medita- 
tion, as it was with David, and as it is brought into comparison with the 
legal codes of contemporaneous or other nations. In a short time it im- 
presses us that in no sense or to any degree was it a borrowed system, or 
suggested by the legislation of surrounding tribes or countries. It stands 
alone as being different from the jurisprudence of the world. Moreover, 
the student is also impressed that, because of certain peculiarities that 
were not the outgrowth of environment, or of consciously felt necessities, 
and because of the marked religious trend of the system, it was in origin 
less human, and had in view fewer purely human ends than any other 
system that history has preserved for us. Its uniqueness, indeed, con- 
sisted not so much in its details, which were burdensomely minute, as in 
the moral impact and tendency of its constitution, Other peoples, under 
the influence of their religions, obeyed a certain moral impulse, and had 
respect unto a prevailing ethical idea; but the ethical expression of their 
convictions of right and wrong in statutory law was feeble, without pro- 
pelling enthusiasm, and was wanting in that religious spirit that distin- 
guished the economy of the Jews. As the bevel was the masonic Jewish 
mark in architecture, so religion was the divine Jewish mark in law. 

Strikingly prominent in the Mosaic system are two integers by which it 
is segregated from all others, and which do not appear, symbolically, 
remotely, or in any way, in any other national jurisprudence. One of these 
is the theistic spirit that pervades the whole, as though the law, posing 
as a school-master in those days, would educate the people in the thought 
of Jehovah as the Ruler of the worlds and the Father of men. This 


species of education was a necessity of the times and of the Jewish people, 


for God was unknown among the Gentiles, and was but dimly appre- 
hended by those to whom he was gradually revealing himself. The great 
thought of God seems to have been to make himself known, but the idol- 
ater did not hear his footsteps or see his face in the operations of nature, 
and the Israelites did not correctly interpret the epiphanies with which 
they in their long history were favored. Hence the manifestation of God 
in law given to men was a divine procedure, and it largely accounts for 
the system as a whole. It accounts for laws prohibitory and mandatory ; 
for penalties singularly severe; for conceptions and lessons of right and 
wrong new to the philosophies of men; and for the intrusion of the theo- 
cratic idea in all their institutions, customs, governments, and history. 
No other national code makes prominent, even by influence, the theistic 
doctrine or purpose. The function of law is not held to be religious, nor 
in decisive terms to be moral, but as a civil instrument or criterion for 
the regulation of the civil or external life. The Hebrew system, accord- 
ing to its classification, regarded the civil function of law as elementary, 
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as lowest in the scale, the moral function being next in order, and the 
religious function the highest, the most permanent, and its greatest and 
most sig iificant pe culiarity. 

In this connection the second integer, which is purely typical or pro 


her defunct 


phetical, should have consideration. In no system of law, eit 


or in operation, is the prophetical factor to be found, except in the Jewish 
system; that is, no law, civil or religious, pointed with unerring exactness 

uture as respects its events, its heroes, or the course of national 
development. It is not the mission of law, abstractly considered, to have 
reference to future personages, epochs, or movements—its business is with 
the present hour; but if in any event it should have a prospective element, 
it would be limited in its provisions to the civil doings of the individual 
or nation; in other words, national law as understood has reference to pre- 
sent conduct, and only remotely to future action. Here is the dividing line 
between national systems and the economy of the Old Testament. The 
latter, in its ecclesiastical or ceremonial aspects, was strictly prophetical 
of things to come, of changes in the affairs of the Jewish people, of the 
circumstances of the advent of the Messiah, of his offices as priest, proph- 
et, and king, of his atonement and the special doctrines of his kingdom, 
and of all that belongs to the character and function of the only begotten 
Saviour of men. Tlie Levitical system of the Pentateuch, in its symboli- 
zations, is as prophetic of all the foregoing as the documents of Isaiah and 
Daniel. As the law was theistic in educational influence, so it was typ 
ical in its significance of the chief purposes of the advent of Jesus Christ, 
Of no law, or system of laws, can these features be predicated except of 
that system which breathes in the pages of the Old Testament. 

If this represt ntation of the old and truly biblical Sy stem be ¢ orrect, 
then it must follow that whenever these two purposes of the law shall be 
fulfilled it must cease to be operative, unless it shall receive a new com- 
mission, or be perpetuated for other reasons than those that governed in 
its introduction, Whenever the theistic idea shall be fully recognized in 
the world, and whenever the antitypes of the law find their true and final 
type, the old law, by its own terms, must subside, or declare that it has 
new business on hand, However magnificent, therefore, the old law— 
whatever educational work it accomplished—and granting that its pro- 
phetical mission was never rivaled—we must write that it decomposed 
for the want of another issue, and in the presence of a higher and more 
permanent system of law. Hence, much in tlhe Old Testament is not now 
in vogue; that which was once law is law no longer; the examples, the 
precedents, the magistracies, the institutions and customs, having accom- 
plished their purpose, have withered away. 

From this it would follow that a mistake is made in relying with an 
all-embracing faith upon the promises, laws, and teachings of the Oid 
Testament, or in looking to it as a guide in morals or an inspiration in 
religion, The Old Testament is the history of one people, or the appear- 
ance of the kingdom of God among one people for a specific purpose, 


which, being fulfilled, disqualifies the Book us a mentor in morals or 
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religion. The New Testament is addressed to all nations; and, containing 
laws, principles, examples, and a religious system, with a function as 
broad as humanity, it is to be consulted, obeyed, and venerated always 
and every-where by all the children of men, 

Clearly to apprehend the process of decomposition of the ethical sys- 
tem of the Old Testament, and also to recognize it as a preparation for 
something better in the way of law, it will be necessary to define the sys- 
tem in its fundamental characteristics and developments. Nor is this a 
difficult task. Portions of it are scattered through Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers; but the Deuteronomist has almost codified it, so that its 
sources are easily accessible. Following our own bent to classify, we 
first discover what may be called the civil law, which, serious in tone, is 
somewhat minute in requirement but inelastic in application. It was 
adapted to the people in their migratory and undeveloped state, and was 
therefore unsuited to a later age, though some of its provisions were 
maintained in the days of royalty, and could not be of use in our civiliza- 
tion. The release of debt at the end of seven years; the prohibition of 
interest from Israelites; the iniquitous divorce law, and the repulsive 
levirate law; the privilege to hate an enemy; the power of the father 
over the son’s life; the right to hold foreigners as slaves; the infliction of 
death for harlotry before marriage, and laws in behalf of the poor, are 
tokens of the spirit, if not of the structure, of Jewish society considered 
merely from the stand-point of its civil regulations. If the civil law were 
intended to suggest the idea of government and the supremacy of divine 
authority to the untutored Jew, it certainly is not now obligatory upon 
the race, or even the Jew, its purpose having been * fulfilled.” 

Closely interwoven with the civil, and only distinguished from it be- 
sause the law itself makes the cistinction, is the more complex and em- 
phatic criminal law, which, as an expression of aversion to crime, is defi- 
nite because it is terrific, and pedagogic because it is complete. Its moral 
distinctions are clear and cold, its penalties seem barbarous, and its spirit 
is that of inexorable justice without a shadow of mercy. Fdr such 
crimes as idolatry, withcraft, disobedience to parents, cursing or smiting 
of parents, murder, death by one’s neglect, blasphemy, false prophecy, 
sabbath-breaking, adultery, and kidnapping, the penalty was death, usu- 
ally by stoning, but sometimes by burning. For assault and battery, and 
bearing false witness, the lez talionis, or collection of damages, followed. 
Theft was punished by a double or fourfold restitution; unlawful mar- 
riage by death or childlessness; and minor offenses by forty stripes. Sup- 
pose the object of the criminal jurisprudence of the Mosaic economy to 
be theocratic, as it was undoubtedly, it is self-evident that the Gentiies 
never were and are not now, nor are the Jews of to-day, under that code 


and to be judged in the great assize by conformity or non-conformity to it. 

As belonging to this general scheme of law, the provisions for the 
exercise of executive authority, or the judicial department, may be men- 
tioned, though there is little that is peculiar to it, Throughout the entire 
history of the Jews the thought of civil government, as separate in itself, 
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and without a religious function, occupied a subsidiary position, and ex- 


ercised a feeble influence over them. The pricst was the magistrate and 
the magistrate was the priest. In the advance of the nation from the 
simple form of government, judges, local sanhedrins, and finally kings, 
with power to levy a tax of one-tenth, compel military service, and de- 
clare war, truly a type of monarchism, appear, eclipsing the priestly pre- 
rogative and harmonizing the form of rulership with that of other nations. 
While this stray from the intended type of government was attended with 
temporary splendor and final catastrophe, the civil power, whether cen 
tered in a judge or king, was under limitation, and was symbolical, 
because thus restricted, of that higher government, or the theocracy, 
instituted in the beginning. In substance as well as form this judicial 
or executive type of government to some extent abides on the earth, but 
without divine recommendation, and with no obligatory or coercive rights 
upon the nations. 

Glancing over this schedule of the civil functions of the Mosaic econ- 
omy, we see that they were temporary, adapted to one people, and had 
an educational end in view, and therefore that not a single law of that 
system is in operation or rests with any force upon any people. 

Over the ceremonial system of the Jews, which was distinctively relig- 
ious, and, therefore, of higher import than the preceding, a sacred pause 
is required. We obtain a sufficient idea of it by merely recalling its 
classified burnt-offerings, meat-offerings, peace-offerings, and sin-offer 
ing, and also the sacrifices at the consecration of priests and on the great 
day of atonement. The spirit of the system was sacrificial, typilying 
(Heb. x, 1) the complete future sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ. Whether 
the Israelites themselves distinguished between the sacrifices actually 
made and that to which they pointed is immaterial to us; we see that 
such was its meaning, and its value must be estimated by that meaning. 
It was without doubt the typical sacrificial idea in the old economy that 
engaged the meditation of David and rendered the law in his sight beau- 
tiful, and superior to every other legal instrument with which he was ac- 
quainted. It is this idea that is instructive to the modern Chiristian, 
for without it the ceremonial system would be repugnant, and even seem 
barbarous. But is it not conclusive that so soon as the typical purpose 
was ‘fulfilled’ by Christ in his death it, too, passed away, and lost its 
authority both over the Jew and Gentile ¢ 

Up to this point, then, according to our tracing, the biblical system of 
law has had fulfillment, and is no longer to be obeyed by any portion of 
mankind. What, then, is left of that fabric of skill and wisdom? The 
answer is, The Moral Law. But by what stratagem or device did it es- 
cape the fate of decomposition or fulfillment ? We frankly write, that if 
its function were wholly that of the civil or ceremonial law it too must 
relapse into degeneration, and its authority must be rejected. If its only 
design were educational, or the propagation of religious ideas, an argument 
for its perpetuity would be difficult to establish; but it is at these cross- 
roads in history that law comes forth with another mission, and is to be 
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viewed as a regulator rather than an educator. As the ‘‘ten words” 
were more than disciplinary in settling moral distinctions, and were not 
prophetical iu any sense, they were not fulfilled by Christ, and without 
re-enactment might possibly continue in force. It is significant, however 
of the place of the decalogue in religion that, excepting the fourth com- 
mandment, the whole was re-enacted by the Master, and is, therefore, 
obligatory upon mankind, Kitto, however, holds that the moral law 
suffered in the general decay, and is not of perpetual obligation. Jere- 
miah (xxxi, 31-34) has been interpreted to mean that the law written on 
the heart by the Spirit supersedes the law on stones; and Paul (2 Cor. 
iii, 8-12) also seems to reject the present authority of the ‘‘ ministration 
of death.” When the apostle also teaches that the law wasva scliool-mas- 
ter to bring the world to Christ, it is argued, that having accomplished 
its task, its mission was ended; and that inasmuch (Gal. iv, 5) as the be- 
liever is ‘‘ redeemed from under the law” he is no longer in bondage to 
it and it is without binding authority over him. Such antinomianism is 
certainly foreign to the intent of the Pauline system, which, in its largest 
view, is culogistic of the moral law, pronouncing it holy, just, and 
good, and yet without redemptive power, It is this law, the law of holi- 
ness, justice, and goodness, that remains, because it is such in itself, and 
because of re-enactment by the Saviour. Of that colossal system of juris- 
prudence, ever burdensome to the ancient people, none of it is of authority, 
or incumbent on Jew or Gentile, except the restored law given at Sinai and 
those fundamental moral distinctions that obviously characterized the 
system as awhole. As to the Sabbath, it was enjoined by the Master, 
though not any longer as a Jewish institution. In tiis survey and analy- 
sis we have seen what the ethical system of Israel was, how much of it 
through processes of decomposition and fulfillment have disappeared, and 
what remuains in authority over mankind. Yet there is a “ more excellent 
way ” than by the restored ethics of the tables of stone. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE THINKER. 


It must not be hastily assumed that, as other men, the thinker is in 
possession of certain inalienable rights that he may defend in courts of 
justice, at the bar of his peers, or in the high forum of public opinion. He 
who attempts to define such rights, or emphasize the right to rights, will 
confront not a few perplexing problems, and he may he driven to suspect 
that his intellectual friend whom he would serve has no rights at all, ex- 
cept those granted by courtesy or conferred by statutory law, Enlight- 
ened by historic precedent, we may seriously doubt if the thinker has even 
the right to think; or to express the results of his thinking; or to declare 
an opinion contrary to that of the majority; or to attack existent error of 


creed, science, philosophy, or system; or to introduce an original idea 
into the intellectual vacuum, or a dynamic suggestion into the stagnated 
realm of human life. Carlyle, recognizing the conservative tendency of 
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all time, says criticism will erect not only finger-posts and turnpikes but 
spiked gates and impassable barriers before the mind of man. The his- 


toric highway is dotted with spiked gates set up to estop the thinker, or 
with the gallows to hang him if he persist in going forward. 


h words as ‘heresy,’ 


’ 


In the ecclesiastical domain suc “ speculation,” 
** liberalism,” and ‘‘ heterodoxy,” have often blocked the advance of souls 
born to pioneer the Church into daylight, and into a broader world than was 
bounded by the ropes and chains of hierarchical and antediluvian leaders. 
Not that there is no such thing as heresy; not that a species of hetero- 
doxy is not pestilential and obnoxious; not that speculation is not some- 
times fatal to life; but that further inquiry into the nature and signifi- 
cance of truth was prohibited under penalty of a brand and excommuni- 
cation from the fold. Many of the theological controversies of the past 
eighteen centuries consisted largely of efforts to suppress liberty of 
thought and to punish the thinker. If this were merely an ancient cus- 
tom that had passed away—if the heresy-hunter belonged only to the days 
of Constantine and Hildebrand —if the Tower of London, the Bastile of 
Paris, the inquisition of Spain, and the witchcraft laws of Massachusetts 
could be relegated to history—we might not even note their existence; but 
the thinker is not yet wholly free. Tle manacle is still in sight; the 
threat of punishment still exerts a conservative influence upon tlie radical 
thinker. While in these days he feels less the weight of official authority 
upon his shoulders, he is not sure but that detectives are ambushed along 
his path and will spring upon him at the first opportunity. Once in irons, 
he is now held by invisible wires to the center of religious and scientific 
authority. It is not probable that the experiences of Jeremiah, Wiclif, 
Dante, Tasso, Madame Guvyon, Cranmer, Savonarola, Harvey, Galileo, 
Zwingli, and John Wesley will be repeated in civilized lands; or that 
theologians, scientists, poets, and philosophers will be hunted down as 
tigers; or imprisoned and put to death in the name of science, liberty, or 
religion; but the shaft of ridicule, the penalty of ostracism, and expulsion 
from the society of the saints still impede the progress of independent 
souls, and fetter the truth in its struggle for a generous assertion of its 
power and m aning. Grateful that the more violent method of medimval 
times, of arresting the thinker in his work, has given place to the more 


gentle and less efficacious method of modern times, we regret that for 


purposes of investigation of all the works and words of God there is not 


a larger freedom and a richer reward held out to those who carry the race 


but a little forward in its domination of nature and its searching after 
God. Too often new thought, new interpretations of truth, new exegetical 
discoveries, varying from standard conceptions, are uttered, if at all, in 
muffled tones, or justified as private speculations. Because of a fear be- 
gotten by custom and intensified by authority to resist the insinuations 
of error, it has rooted itself in Christian theology, and postponed the 
real triumph of truth to another future, For whatever the error, how- 
ver sacred and plausible, it must be eliminated from our faith before a 
compleie establishment of the truth is possible. The Roman Catholic 
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Church denies to the believer the right of private judgment. It interprets 
the truth te him and for him, and submission seems easy and graceful. 
This method the Protestant denounces as destructive of individuality, 
development, and responsibility; but in another way Protestantism cur- 
tails the right of the individual freely to interpret the word of God 
for himself. It is assumed by both Protestant and Catholic that unlim- 
ited free thought is more dangerous than thought guarded by creeds, or 
thought in harmony with the opinion of the majority. It is answered that 
a new thought may be perilous to the faith already received, and that 
truth cannot afford to be tested or be put in jeopardy for an hour. We 
forget the dictum of Aristotle, that decay arises from the presence of a 
contradiction in a system, or supposed truth, or a teaching. There is 
no danger to truth if it is not self-contradictory. Outside agitation or 
assault cannot destroy it. A new interpretation, a discovery of another 
meaning, is not per se a contrariety; it may be an illumination, an enlarge- 
ment: but it is not a contradiction, and therefore cannot be destructive 
or even harmful. 

In the scientific realm the same tendency to circumscription of inquiry 
obtained until it was apparent that the scientist could do nothing without 
freedom, and it was granted him. He now digs into the hills, scalps the 
mountains, dredges the oceans, rolls away the stone from the sepulcher, 
turns the spectroscope toward the sun, and challenges the heavens to an- 
swer his questions, the result being an overplus of laws, facts, systems— 
a universe in our hands, 

Has the thinker a right to think? The answer of history is in the 
negative. On the contrary, psychology, nature, and religion unite in 
aftirming the independence of mind from all restraint in investigation and 
from all responsibility in self-exercise, except the responsibility of rela- 
tion to truth. Man’was made to think. Thought is conscious life. Con- 
sciousness is the ego in a state of self-recognition, and self-recognition is 
the thinker in autobiographical reserve. Man endowed with the faculties 
of perception, cognition, volition, and conception has as much right to 
think as, hiving eyes, he has the right to see, or, having feet, he has the 
right to walk. The faculty determines the right. To think is a birth- 


right, an inalienable possession; not to think is a misuse, or non-use, of 


power, and, therefore, a crime. 

Nature, the arcana of facts, laws, principles, and types, enforces this 
right with trumpet-tongued utterance, for natural revelations are made 
only to those who seek them, Progress in knowledge of the universe 
is dependent upon the unrestrained activity of mind on the scent for the 
hidden treasures of God wrapped up in the napkin of matter. As psy- 
chology repudiates interference with the constitutional rights of mind, so 
nature and science reject with scorn the trammels of authority imposed 
on souls prophesying the teachings of God through the symbols of ter- 
restrial worlds. 

In even stronger terms the religion of the Bible proclaims through 
the power of truth the emancipation of mind not only from superstition 
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and ignorance but also from human ‘jurisdiction and control. Of all 


o 
men, the Christian thinker is endowed both with the largest area of ac- 
tivity and a phenomenal opening of his faculties for the study and ascer 
tainment of truth, In this realm of illimitable freedom, however, human 
restraints have been the most exacting, and human penalties for the en- 


joyment of the freedom vouclisafed by the terms of the realm itself most 
severe and repressive. Hence all laws that curtail the free exercise of 
mind; all customs that quietly or openly tend to suppress it; all creeds 


that circumscribe and impugn it; and all authorities that infringe, regu- 


late, or in any way dispute the supremacy of its freedom are of the spirit, 


not of the infinite Mind, but of that diabolism that takes alarm in the 
presence of the thinker, and recognizes in truth the agency of its over- 
throw. 

Concluding that man has the right to think, the next question is, Is his 
thought his property ¢? Can he claim a commercial ownership of it, and 
enforce the claim against pl iwiarists, book publishers, speakers, and all 
who are on the outlook for ideas? Once expressed, is not thought the 
possession of the world, rather than the thinker? Does it not pass 
from him as irrecoverable property, not even subject to mortgage by copy 
right or otherwise?’ The copyright question, now before the American 
people, involves many considerations, some of which are ethical, others 
financial, and still others personal and universal, If the thinker has abso- 
lute ownership in the products of his mind, as the inventor has in his 
machine, he then has not only a cause against the plagiarist, who is as 
much a thief as if he had stolen the cash of a bank, but he may object to 
the quotation, or any use whatever, of a sentence, idea, or of any thing 
he has spoken or written, provided it bear his imprint. If his right is 
not derivative but proprietary, then he has a grievance against the for- 
eigner who appropriates his product quite as much as against his neighbor 
or fellow-citizen who does the same thing; and in this event he should be 
under the protection of international law. But is not this an extreme 
position? And yet it is the position in substance of those in England and 
the United States who are vociferating for an international copyright law 
for the apparent protection of authors against pirates, plagiarists, and 
quoters of other men’s ideas. 

Concerning the natural and proprietary right of the thinker to his 
thought, the English law of 1767, which is still in force, is explicit in 


fore limited. Lord Macaulay considered an appeal for the conservation 


its denial of such riglit, interpreting it merely as statutory, and there- 


of authorship based upon proprietary right as indefensible. Accordingly, 
England's copyright law limits the author's rights to his life and seven 
years longer, or, as a whole, to forty-two years, In the United States no 
decision of the Supreme Court has been rendered touching the nature of 
the thinker’s right; but the American copyright law protects an author 
twenty-eight years, with the privilege of a renewal for fourteen years 
longer, making the time exactly equal to that of English law. 

In addition to these national laws, which would scem to be sufficient, 
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a movement is on foot in both countries to secure an international copy- 
right statute for the advantage of the thinker in either country. Such an 
impression has been made by the American Copyright League upon the 
Senate of the United States in favor of the measure that by a vote of 
35 to 10, taken last May, the Chace-Breckinridge bill was passed; and it 
is believed the House will at an early day complete the needed legisla 
tion, and thus for the first tame in human history bring authorship under 
an unnecessary if not injurious protection, The grounds for the move 
ment are not as transparent as the case would seem to require. Its advo- 
cates maladroitly urge the movement without defining its effects or spe- 
cifically buttressing it with progressive arguments. It may be necessary 
to authorship, though the evidence is wanting, and it does not convince 
the negative to be harassed with ridicule or to be accused of unpatriotic 
sympathies. Who is the marplot of the movement? Mr. Lowell told his 
English admirers in London that he favored copyright on moral grounds; 
but it is almost patent that the agitators here in its favor are governed by 
commercial reasons, which are in direct contravention of Mr. Lowell's 
position. The fact that American publishers, hitherto hostile to the 
movement, are now in sympathy with it is suggestive of the existence of 
the financial influence, and that it was turned upon them. If Mr. Blaikie, 
the Edinburgh publisher, is correct in his surmise that the design of the 
American movement is to transfer the center of literary industry from 
Great Britain to America, we shall indorse it; but neither an ethical nor 
a patriotic motive has as yet been assigned by the American agitators for 
un international copyright law. 

If it is said that its design is to prevent wickedness by destroying the 
occupation of the literary pirate, it must first be determined if the pirate 
is wicked; and, on the supposition that literary piracy would be deemed 
a crime, we must then determine whether the literary monopoly which 
would be authorized by the proposed legislation would not be as iniqui- 
tous in itself, and just as destructive of the literary spirit, as the piracy 
has been the instrument of its development. It is well to decry crime in 
one direction, but it is not well to decry it in order to foster another crime 
of huger proportions and of more extensive ruinous effects, such as is in- 
herent in the international copyright proposition. The strongest motive 
apparent in the movement is financial; it is the fly in the ointment. 

To recapitulate: The right to think is the thinker’s birthright; it is 
natural, inalienable, to be exercised without proscription, without respon- 
sibility except to truth and God, The right to think is not proprietary 
except by statutory privilege; for, the thinker being free, thought must 
be common property unless protected by national supervision. An inter- 
national protection will foster menopolies among publishers, limit the 
circulation of books, increase the price of literature, and restrain the inspi- 
ration and work of the thinker, He should be protected at home, if he 
desires such protection, but the world should have the benefit of his 
thought, for God sent him into the world to enlighten it-—a duty he can- 
not perform under the limitations of international copyright. 
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ANDOVER ERRATA. 


The normal state of error is controversy, a tempest, a battle, a pos- 
sible defeat; the normal state of truth is repose, quiet progress, a work 
ing and misunderstood patience, a lofty and ingratiating reserve, and 
final and indestructible achievement. The Andover sect exhibits the 
normalcy of an error-begotten and an error-directed movement. Break- 
ing the tether that bound its members to the repulsive dogma of Calvin- 
ism, instead of embracing the wholesome theology of the American suc 
cessors of James Arminius they adopted a creed, or shibboleth dogma, as 
self-refuting, unscriptural, and soporific as that they justifiably aban- 
doned. The doctrine of second probation, in essence a species of Univer- 
salism, is one of the many radical and not unexpected reactions from the 
doctrine of limited or ineffectual atonement of the predestinarians. It is 
not, however, the panacea its original physiciars declared it to be, for it 
is the breeder of trouble, of moral disease, and of a general theologic 
disquiet that augurs disruption and dissolution. As the ark was a terror 
among the Philistines, so this dogma is an enemy of peace among the 
freethinkers and heretics. It injures most those who coquet with it, and 
rather inflames than heals the wounds that sin hath made. It blisters 
the hands, scorches the feet, leprously infects the body, disorganizes the 
thinking faculties, poisons the moral affections, alienates intellectual fel- 
lowships, and is a pragmatic element of discontent in ecclesiastical legis- 
lation and social life. It broods as a pestilential vapor over Church 
councils when a trustee, visitor, or professor of a college is to be 
clected, when a pastor is to be installed, when a missionary is to be 
ordained, when a churcli is to be dedicated, or home evangelization is 
proposed as an immediate duty of Christian people. It confuses the 
American Board, exercises dominion over the faculty of Andover Semi- 
nary, and precipitates conflicts when even minor changes in church rules 
are contemplated. It compelled the trial of its chief advocates without, 
however, determining the question at issue, and promoted a snarl when 
the creed Was unde rgoing revision. 

The influence of the doctrine of a second probation for man was ap- 


preciably manifest some months since, when candidates for the visitor- 


ship of Andover Theological Seminary were under discussion; and even 
after the election of Dr. G. L. Walker, of Hartford, it ceased not to 
provoke dispute, the visitor-elect being the subject of criticism and sus- 
picion by foes and friends of the doctrine. As to his fitness for the 
office, because of his eminent abilities and permanent reputation as a 
Christian gentleman, no question was-raised; but his relation to the new 
theology was then, as it is now,a puzzle. The doctrine has deceived him, 
or he has deceived the doctrinaires. Understood to be antagonistic to 
the strange hypothesis of Andover, he was warmly supported for the 
visitorship, but since his election he has averred that he occupies a middle 
ground. He is Jesuitical without any justification, and loses in honor 
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among those who believe in integrity of character. The most recent 
agitation iu Andover circles relates to the employment of the Rev. William 
H. Noyes, a somewhat evasive espouser of the dogma of another chance, 


as a missionary to Japan. After a consistent examination of the candi- 
date the American Board declined to approve him, but a council of Con- 
gregational churches in Boston and vicinity indorsed the independent 
minister, who wherever he will go will be at liberty to proclaim the per- 
nicious teachings of lis tutors. In our view the decision of the council 
was seditious and rebellious, and the promise of the Berkeley Street 
church to support Mr. Noyes in the foreign field is the expression of an 
anti-orthodox instinct that should be suppressed. The Andover sect, 
with its dogmas, diseases, and rebellions, should take the back door and 
disappear from the temple of the Lord. Voluntary or enforced with- 
drawal is the remedy for this religious irreligion. We thus write because 
nearly every step taken by this new sect has been a blunder, or an indi- 
cation of a purpose to antagonize the Christian Church in its properly 
organized and regulated movements for the evangelization of the world. 
Its doctrines are paralyzing in effect; its missionary position will be 
disastrous to the cause of missions; and its recent lawsuits, ill-timed and 
pernicious, cannot result in the vindication of any right, but must entail 
further disgrace upon religion and the Church. Ichabod is already 
written upon the dome of its temple, to be read by all readers. 

We call attention to the Andover movement, with its peculiarities of 
doctrines and irregularities of proselytism and propagandism, to say some 
things that need emphasis: First, it may be inferred from the agitation 
it has produced and the general interest it las awakened that the new 
theology is making disciples and gaining in its hold upon the religious 
sentiment of the times. This is not the fact. Neither the guasi accession 
of Dr. Walker to their ranks nor the temporary but irregular triumph of 
Mr. Noyes has led anywhere to any general defection from the orthodox 
teaching respecting the time-limit of probation. Except in New England 
the dogma has not disturbed the quietude of Christian faith in America, 
or introduced an uncertain quantity into the American pulpit. Possibly 
the Andover sect may cherish the belief that it has effected a revolution 
in the theology of to-day in its renunciation of Calvinism; but it is folly 
to presume that it has substituted the doctrine of a future chance for the 
orthodox probation in the thought of Christendom. If the liberal wing 
of New England Congregationalism is expanding, it should not hope for 
any broad influence in the country; Unitarianism triumphed in New 
England, but the nation has loathed it, and it is well-nigh defunct. 

Second, abjuring the doctrine because of its unscripturalness, the 
Christian thinker is bound to examine its teachings and understand the 
arguments by which they are supported. In this age of reason no doc- 
trine purporting to be scriptural or of an intelligent persuasion should be 
sneered into silence, or refuted by empty rhetoric, or condemned by the 
jargon of ignorant criticism. Whatever the teaching, it is entitled to a 
hearing. Whatever the speculation, it has a right, not to the pulpit, 
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but to the forum, where it may confess itself. If any one has received 
any light on the dark subject of the future; if Professor E. G. Smyth 
has discovered the truth respecting the possibilities of the heathen in an 
other life; if the whole Andover movement is of God, it should receive 
an honest examination, for if of God it will abide, but if of man it will 
come to naught. Let Gamaliel be our teacher at this point, for we can 
afford it. This suggestion is in behalf of the old doctrine, and, carried 
out, will operate as a defense against the new sentiment. The more in- 
tense and liberal the discussion, the more certain truth will be reached. 
Third, as Methodists we are impressed that an election of any man 
to any position in our particular body would not precipitate a discussion 
of his doctrinal standing, especially of his views on future probabilities; 
nor would it threaten a disruption of the Church or prepare the way for 
a revolution. To others this may not seem a virtue; in fact, it may 
strike them as the sign of stagnation in doctrinal inquiry, or of bigoted 
adherence to a dominant catalogue, or of a spirit of intolerance of any 
thing beyond the regulation beliefs of the Church. From our stand 
point our theology, if weak at all, is weak in minor elements; in essen 
tials it needs no revision, and loyalty to it is the proof of a stable mind. 
Fluctuations in theological beliefs are proofs, not of larger research nor 
of greater light, but of unsettled convictions that impair the moral sense 
and make absolute religion an uncertainty, if not an impossibility. An 
election of a college president may raise the question of his attitude 
toward classic electives; the elevation of an elder to the episcopacy may 
suggest an inguiry as to his high-churchism; the appointment of a mis- 
siouary may lead to investigation as to his tact if he go as a teacher, or as 
to his moral character and experience if he go as a preacher; but unless 
he appears as an accused candidate, in which case he would not be ac- 


cepted, the question of his doctrinal soundness would not be broached. 


Andover may imagine that it is doing pioneer work in the department 
of eschatology, but it would not be less valuable if it were done in an 
orthodox way and by orthodox minds. Andover may pose as a teacher 
of a benevolent idea, but error often displays a philanthropic badge and 
wins adherents through sympathy rather than by argument. Andover may 
be courageous; so were Theodore Parker, Thomas Paine, Voltaire, and 
Hume. Courage is not the sign of righteousness. Andover may aspire 
to be a theological reformer. If so, let it devote its energies to reforming 
and saving the world now, and not postpone the task until the race is en- 
gulfed in hades. 


JOHN MILTON PHILLIPS. 


The January-February number of the Review contained, with portrait, 
a biographical notice of Mr. Phillips, the senior Agent of the Book Con- 
cern of the Methodist Episcopal Church. We are obliged in this issue to 
record his death, which occurred in Brooklyn, N. Y., on January 15, after 
an immediate illness of two weeks. The appearance of his portrait and the 
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publication of the article were not in view of his probable departure, 
though he himself interpreted our request for the same as a presentiment 
of the end. It is clear that the final event was not a surprise to him, for, 
since the death of his wife, last September, he had given himself to sol- 
emn thinking of eternal things, and business preparations were made that 
were in perfect harmony with one who soon expected to go. Among his 
friends also, who understood him, there was that uneasy feeling before 
specific disease manifested itself that was prophetic of the great change. 
It came, therefore, to us all as the translation of Elijah to the prophets at 
Bethel and Jericho, 

Of his qualifications as the first lay Book Agent in our history; of his 
efficiency in the management of the vast business interests committed to 
his keeping ; and of the confidence the Church reposed in him, as was evi- 
denced by five successive elections to the Agency, we need not write, but 
refer the reader to the article in the preceding number. While serving 
the Church as Book Agent, he was also the Treasurer of the Missionary 
Society, and filled several minor though useful official positions in the St. 
John’s Church, Brooklyn, of which he was a inember. 

Though eminent and efficient as a Church officer, his religious character 
is equally worthy of study, because of its sincerity and conformity to the 
Christian standards of life. He was not a demonstrative Christian. Of 
reticent disposition, he was not fluent in profession, or exact and minute 
in the description of his experiences; but if measured by the plumb-line of 
righteousness he would have appeared firm and erect before the Lord. He 
was a solidly-built Christian, giving strength to religion by the strength 
of his character and the blamelessness of his life, as tlie-mountain stays the 
planet in its revolutions. His was a religion not of words, but of deeds, 
by which he drove away doubts from his own thoughts and won others to 
ihe Master as a Saviour. In local Church affairs his counsel was eagerly 
sought and usually followed, because his judgment was serious and mature, 
and his presence in all the social meetings was regarded as a benediction. 
Unostentatious in manner, he often governed without the seeming exercise 
of authority, and, sure of self-possession, he enforced his measures with- 
out creating friction or dividing supporters. He was thus useful as a lo- 
cal church officer, and will be greatly missed in those circles hereafter, 

Let not the Church, however, dwell too long or too sadly upon the 
demise of John M. Phillips. He will never again appear in his usual 
place in the Book Concern; he will never again co-operate with the Board 
of Managers of the Missionary Society; and the Church at large will never 
again reap results from one whose administration was so safe and effect- 
ive. But he was willing to go; he accepted the high decree of death as 
the proof that he had fulfilled the task of life; he mourned not. The 
Church is greater than its greatest man; it will survive the generations. 
When Moses was taken, Joshua was given; when the Master departed, 
the Spirit came. Life means death; death means life. Let us not repine, 
but move on, and keep moving until we, too, emigrate to the land that 
is better than the earth, and see its King in his eternal beauty. 
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THE ARENA. 


A THEORY OF MIRACLES. 


Tuanxs for the kind criticism just received in the January number of 
the Methodist Review on my article on the ‘‘ Divine Immanency,” in 
Bibliotheca Sacra of October; and also for calling my attention to a 
deficiency in the explanation of the mode in which ‘‘any force either 
in water or in a dead body which by intensification could cause the 
former to become wine, or in the latter could cause its reanimation.” 

In the first place, my definition of a miracle does not limit ‘‘ the 


divine action in nature” to a special force already existing in any par- 
ticular object. Force, in its action, is always transmitted from one atom, 
particle, or thing to another. As in the case of life, the life of the bio- 


plasm is transmitted from particle to particle. Dead matter is converted 
by the bioplasm into living matter, and this into formed matter. But, 
further, in water itself is the force of chemical affinity by which water 
is always converted into wine whenever it is so transformed. Water is 
a protoxide of hydrogen. HO, hydrogen one atom, oxygen one atom, 
combined by chemical affinity, the product is water; or, as some chemists 
insist, the proper symbolism is H*, O°, two atoms of hydrogen and two 
atoms of oxygen combined; doubtless the true symbolism. The composi- 
tion of the spirits of wine is H*, O?, C*, hydrogen six atoms, oxygen two 
atoms, carbon four atoms, so that in the transformation of the water into 
wine all that was necessary was that, by the action of chemical affinity in 
the water, and forming the water, a certain proportion of carbon should 
be taken up and a certain proportion of oxygen released. Such action of 
chemical affinity in taking up carbon from the carbonic acid gas floating 
in the atmosphere is a constant process in all vegetable growth, 

In regard to the next point, whether there was any force in the dead 
body of Lazarus that by ‘‘intensification” ‘‘could cause its reanima- 
tion,” we answer, Unquestionably. Lazarus was raised on the fourth day 
from his decease. He had not been embalmed, but merely ‘* wrapped in 
linen clothes with spices, as the manner of the Jews is, to bury.” John 
xix, 40; also xi, 44. The vault was not built up, but merely defended 
by a stone being rolled before the entrance, Now, it is a well-known 
fact that the growth of hair may continue for weeks after death. All 
growth is a function of life. This fact shows that vitality does not at 
once leave the entire body. This is an admitted fact. In four days 
there was still a remainder of vitality. The ‘intensification’ or re- 
enforcement of vitality is itself ‘‘reanimation.” But, still more, scientific 
writers have confidently asserted that there is nothing in the circum- 
stances in the case either of Lazarus or the widow’s son inconsistent with 
the possibility of their being merely instances of suspended animation.* 

So in reply to your question of ‘‘force” in the water and in the body, 
which in one case ‘‘ could cause it to become wine,” in the other ‘‘ could 


* This view destroys the miracle. The miracle presupposes death.—Epiror. 
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cause its reanimation,” I would say: in the former case was the force 
of chemical affinity, that which always produces such transformation; in 
the latter was vitality not yet wholly extinct; but even if wholly ex- 
tinct the dead body was reanimated by the vitality, a force in nature, 
emanating from him who is the Source and Lord of life, even as it went 
out of him into the diseased woman who ‘‘touched the hem of his 
garment ” (Matt. ix, 20); in these us, in all cases, intensified in its action. 
All the miracles of Christ were wrought by forces emanating from him 
who as ‘‘God of very God” is the Source of all the forces in nature, which 
are but the divine action in nature and constituting nature, the miracle 
being a new mode of such action. JAMES DOUGLAS. 


Pulaski, N. Y. 


THE ORDER OF DEACONESSES. 


Deaconesses are not dilettant novelties. They are sober, practical, 
hard-working, beneficent officials. Poetry may declare them to be angels, 
but prose attirms that they are godly, instructed, disciplined women. 
They belong to the apostolical succession. Paul highly commends Phebe, 
a lady of wealth and standing, who was one of their number in the 
church at Cenchrea (Rom. xvi, 1), and who seems to have had official 
business that took her to Rome, where laborers of presumably like char- 
acter were plentiful (xvi, 6, 12). Paul, in the pastoral epistles, insists on 
moral qualitications for the office. The social relations of the sexes in the 
great cities of the empire, as in the modern Orient, demanded a ministry 
which only cultured Christian womanhood could exercise. The Apos- 
tolical Constitutions prescribed a form for their ordination. Origen and 
Pliny, eastern and western fathers, wrote about them. 

Deaconesses were first excluded from Church officialism by the Roman 
Catholics in A. D, 441, but in the Greek Church they continued till the 
twelfth century. They are revivals of primitive order—embodiments of 
genuine Christianity—prophecies of better times for humanity. : 

Deaconesses find splendid copies of the ideal in Elizabeth Fry, Mary 
Fletcher, and holy women of all sections of the Church. The former 
seems to have suggested resuscitation of the order to Theodor Fliedner, 
the celebrated Kaiserswerth pastor, from whose humble beginning have 
sprung over seven thousand modern deaconesses in Calvinistic, Arminian, 
and other forms of faith. Episcopalians ordain them, and Roman Ca- 
tholicism finds their cognates to be the right hand of its power. 

Deaconesses may be widows or virgins, ordained or unordained, under 
vows or free from them, uniformed or non-uniformed, congregate or segre- 
gate; may baptize in Oriental countries, but not in Occidental. They are 
not clothed with the powers of masculine pastors, but, all the same, are just 
as effective in the feminine sphere with what they have. Deaconesses are 
more needed in urban than in rural communities. Pagan lands need them, 
civilization needs them, the Church needs them. God bless them! 

Cornwall, N. Y. RicHARD WHEATLEY. 
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THE PREACHER IN SMALL TOWNS. 
Towns of cight hundred to two thousand inhabitants are very dead. 


Their material growth has ceased. Business is sluggish, house-building 


suspended, and manufacturing interests look to the large centers, The 


best part of the population, tired of petty bickerings and small gossip, 
or spurred by hopes of larger success elsewhere, moves to the neighboring 
city or migrates to the West. 

To such towns the only hope of life is the preacher. There are no 
lawyers. The physician cannot command his time, and the principal of 
the school has no permanent interest in the community, The preacher is 
the only man of whom we may expect sufficient intellectual attainments 
und ready access to the homes of the people as to ground a hope for 
steady and permanent intellectual and spiritual life. Emphasizing above 
all the systematic study of the Bible in the Sunday-school, the reading of 
the Bible in the home, commenting upon its truths in the prayer-meeting., 
preaching them in the pulpit, organizing the young people into normal 
classes and Chautauqua circles, training the children at suitable times, 
developing the power of song, seeking modes of Christian activity for the 
adults—by these and kindred means a small town may be kept thor- 
oughly alive, and the Church the leading force and most honored organi- 
zation among the people. Joun E. Earp. 

Wi fic ld, Kansas. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

This latest born of the literary and scientific sodalities of our country 
snecessfully began its work by a public meeting held December 28 at 
Washington, D.C. 

The papers read at this meeting were, without a single exception, of a 
high order of merit, being, in the opinion of many most competent judges, 
even superior to those presented at the sessions of the American Historical 
Agsociation, held at the same date. It may be confidently asserted that 
the theological schools of America are in no respect behind secular insti- 
tutions in possession of the true historical spirit, and in jealous regard for 
scientific methods of investigation. In this respect the Washington meet- 


: 


ing was a most welcome revelation. 
There can be no doubt of the increasing usefulness of this society. 


a aae 


Great good cannot fail to come from the study of the history of the Chris- 
tian Church by workers in this department on a catholic and irenical 
basis, Nothing can be conceived as more adapted to create the true tem- 


ore 
iin a a 
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per of mind requisite to successful research, and also to indirectly further 
the cause of Christian union. 

The society is under the able leadership of that Nestor of Church his- 
tory, Dr. Philip Schaff, assisted by a distinguished council from various 
denominations, Bishop Hurst and Dr. Dorchester ably representing the 


re 
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Methodist Episcopal Church. Those desiring to become members or to 
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secure further information are invited to address the secretary, Rev. S. M. 
Jackson, 14 East Thirty-first Street, New York city. 
Washington, D. C. GEORGE ELLIOTT. 


‘““THE VEXED QUESTION.” 

Under the above caption Professor J.C. Ridpath, in the January-Febru- 
ary number of the Review, presents an attractive version of an argument 
not wholly new in favor of the reunion of the two great branches of Meth- 
odism in this country. While I would not dispute the desirability of 
such an alliance, yet I must differ from this writer in regard to the sup- 
posed conclusiveness of his argument: 

1. The disruption of the Church on the slavery question does not find, 
as the writer assumes, a parallel in the great national strife of a quarter 
of a century since. The Church had power to prohibit slaveholding by 
its members, This ‘t did. It, however, could not force a disaffected part 
to remain and give up slaveholding; such a part having the power and 
right to withdraw and establish a separate government, as it did. On the 
other hand, the nation had authority (and power, as the sequel shows) to 
prohibit slaveholding and retain its hold upon the disaffected part, the 
latter having neither the right nor power to withdraw. In the former 
case there was simply the disruption of a voluntary partnership, in view 
of a condition of continuance one partner was not willing to accept. In 
the latter case there was an attempt to rupture a compact voluntarily en- 
tered into, but which neither party had a right to break. 

2. The proposed joining of the two Churches does not find a parallel in 
the healing of the nation’s wounds. The difficulty arising from the slavery 
question was settled by mere military force. The weaker portion was held 
in the grip of national authority until its struggles ceased; and social 
changes, better judgment, and common interest (governmental and com- 
mercial) cemented the adverse parts more strongly together than before 
the disruption, The Church has no such power, in either part. One of 
three steps alone can be taken: 

First. One Church may be formed as a result of negotiations by either 
part that the other shall come over and unite with the part making the 
proposition. 

Second. The two may combine to form an entirely new Church. To 
expect or desire this would be absurd. 

Third. The two may retain their individuality, and yet, like two great 
powers, unite on all questions of importance, preserving fraternity and 
the conditions of free intercourse, leaving time to settle the problem, if 
there be any. 

This may be done; and for the reason that we seem to be drifting into 
it, insomuch that the occasion of ancient strife is forgotten. 

Finally, it is well to remember that Churches are organizations of gradual 
growth, though they may be divided on short notice. J. A. Lone. 

Castle Rock, Col. 
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WOMAN'S SHARE. 


Retreating from the outposts of old-time arguments, based on the in- 
herent inferiority of women, the opponents of equal suffrage now intrench 
themselves in the knock-down argument; namely, ‘* They that will not 
fight, neither shall they vote.” But if ever there was a last ditch this 
is the one, for when in all history did any controversy divide any people 


” 


along sex lines? When Eve started a rebellion Adam immediately 
joined it ; when Ananias falsified the returns Sapphira followed him; 
Deborah had her Barak, and St. Paul his Phebe; men and women have 
“paired off” in every great movement since the world began, and always 
will. From the mother of the Gracchi to the mother of Neal Dow, women 
have always been part and parcel, not only of all that great men are, but 
of all that they achieve. Whatever side any body of warriors may take, 
there will be women not a few to join them. While Susan B. Anthony 
stands up for our cause in the convention, John Stuart Mill in the library 
writes the most convincing book on women’s rights that the world 
has ever seen; the Prohibition Party pledges its faith to the cause of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union; every Darby has his Joan, and 
by the laws of nature and of God there can never be a war between the 
sexes, save now and then, in the retirement of the domestic circle, a war 
of words. 

Whatever side of any question gains most women as its supporters will, 
erelong, gain most men; laws for the conservation of the home will 
always gain most women, ergo, they will in the long run gain most men. 

‘‘The empire means peace,” says a great European despot, whose 
throne bayonets alone can bolster. ‘The enfranchisement of women 
means peace,” say the white ribboners, because men and women will no 
more fight each other than would a pair of pet canaries, and with men and 
women in the governments their empire would mean peace. 

Evanston, Ill. Frances E. WILLARD. 


COSMOPOLITAN SOLIDARITY. 


Human society, like the individuals of which it is composed, is fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. It is a masterpiece of divine wisdom. 
Though many, it is yet in some mysterious way one; the infinite threads, 
the network of sympathies and interests extending through the whole, are 
so intimately woven together that no part can be injured, or rent away, 
without damage to the entire fabric. The individual, though a grand 
reality, is not an independent entity; in the great cosmic economy no 
man liveth unto himself; no unit operates apart; each life is a part of the 
vital system, and is interlinked in its joys and sorrows, its fortunes and 
misfortunes, its faith and doubts, its loves and hatreds, with the whole 
human race. 

In other ages this sympathetic unity of men has been incomplete. For 
want of facilities of communication the vital current has been inter- 
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rupted. Mountains and seas have segregated the race, insulating sections 
from the common life. In our own age of steam and electricity the con- 
nection is being restored, and the ends of the earth, as never before, are 
flowing together, enabling us to touch the man at the antipodes, and to 
realize, to some extent, the solidarity of the race. 

In this cosmopolitan solidarity is found the greatest social problem of 
our time, It underlies all the other troublesome questions—political, 
tinancial, social; labor, tariff, reform, immigration. ‘These are old ques- 
tions, but they come to us with new aspects and difficulties. Once con- 
sidered in relation to small sections, they have now to be adjusted to the 
scale of the world. Take, for illustration, the labor question. It was 
once a question of the locality, the county, state, or section; men com- 
peted with those near them. New England was a world by herself, hav- 
ing her own markets, industries, and type of labor; now Dakota competes 
with Massachusetts, Europe with America, and Asia with both. The dis- 
turbance in the labor market is due to this wide interaction of labor. 
Exclude the cheap laborer and the trouble ends; but steamships and rail- 
ways make him a factor in the problem. In theology we find the same 
thing. We have taken our discussions from a narrow circle to an arena 
common to all religions. This opening of communication and sympathy 
with the race is a stage preparatory to an immense advance of Chris- 
tianity. The preacher touches the total lump of humanity; the savor of 
the Gospel penetrates the mass; no single people can now be saved 
without salting the whole. D. SHERMAN. 

Easthampton, Mass. 


THE NEGRO WOMAN OF THE SOUTH. 


One of the most important phases in the great negro problem is very 
sharply outlined in the relationship which the negro woman sustains to 
the elevation of the race. This question invites the attention of all 
thoughtful people. No nation can rise above the morals of its women. 
Hence, in the important work of elevating the race to higher social con- 
ditions, and to nobler regions of thought and action, the cultivation of 
the moral character of its women must enter as an essential condition of 
success, 

Centuries of oppression rendered impossible the cultivation of that 
sound morality which is one of the fundamental principles in the devel- 
opment of the nobler races of mankind. That training which begins in 
the home, and furnishes the inspiration to a purer life and the incentive to 
true womanly virtue, must be the nucleus around which the character of 
the race must develop. The various enterprises which seek to promote 
the intellectual, moral, social, and domestic training of the women and 
girls of the negro race are among the most important steps in the devel- 
opment of its character, and will make its future generations the equals 
of those who shall compete for the mastery of the world. 

Covington, Ky. E: W. 8S. HamMonp. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEWS. 


FOREIGN RESUME. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION, 


, 


Tue air of the continent is full of the cry of *‘ counter-reformation.’ 
The Kulturkampf is about to be issued in a second and enlarged edition, 
and the strife is revived by the party that was lately thought to be de- 
feated. The counter-reformation of the Romish Church is the order of 
the day. Some prefer already to designate it as the ‘‘self-dissolution” of 
Protestantism and the evangelical Church, and these boldly announce 
the restoration of the Romish Church to all its ancient ecclesiastical and 
temporal power and glory. 

And the Catholic champions say that they announce no new thing, for 


in English history there is a precedent of the period of James the Second, 


now two hundred years ago, when an effort was made to effect the 
Romish counter-reformation in England. This was the first example in 
modern history for Romish policy, with conscious intent, to demand the 
dissolution of Protestantism; and this was to be done by a combination 
with radical partisans, in order to restore the rule of the Romish Church. 
The plan was shaped thus; namely, At first, with the help of the dis 
senters and the radical parties, to destroy the Established Church, and 
afterward to bring forth the Romish Church as the only firm ecclesias- 
tical and reliable spiritual authority. 

ut what makes this move now quite inconvenient is the fact that in 
the Catholic world, and especially in the center of papal power, the 
masses reject the temporal rule of the Romish See, and that in France 
they now stand ready at the first show of battle to have a struggle with 
‘*Clericalism,” as they call it, with the intent of preventing its meddling 
with worldly affairs, and, above all, of excluding it from the schools, 
Another obstacle is the fact that the Italian people were never more de- 
termined than now to maintain their independent nationality, and never 
was the national idea more rife and active in Germany. Cardinal Man- 
ning will find it very difficult to fulfill his theory in Italy; in the future 
it will not be princes and parliaments that will deal with the Church, but 
rather the masses of the nation. It isa significant sign of the state of 
the great contest that the Pope has just determined to carry the question 
to the polls. The order has just gone forth from the Vatican for every 
friend of the Church to vote at the next election. 

The Catholic leaders of Belgium are in the strife with all their weapons, 
but so far they seem to have laid more emphasis on Peter’s pence than on 
social and political reforms. The condition of the masses in Belgium is 
very bad, and it is more than the government can do to control them, The 
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Church will doubtless let the unrest go on a little longer, and then come 
in generously to assist the State in restoring order. The Curia has just 
issued the order in Italy that the Church must appear at the ballot-box, 
and thus the Kulturkampf is fairly legitimated between king and pope. 
That the latter will toy with the masses there as he has done in Ireland, 
in France, and indeed to a certain extent with us, is doubtless true. The 
aign is to make the Church indispensable to the State in periods of un- 
rest, and thus to obtain a hold on it that cannot easily be shaken off, and 
the motto the world over is now that of the political conspirator— 
‘* Boldness, and always boldness,” 


I. RELIGIOUS. 

Tae ARMENIAN CHRISTIANS OF CONSTANTINOPLE seem to be in quite 
an uneasy condition. It is affirmed that they are ready for almost any 
change, and some favor going over to the Protestant Church, while 
others incline to the Catholic. What they desire is to escape, as it were, 
from their loneliness and secure the protection of some outside power. 
The ignorant masses incline to Catholicism, while the more intelligent 
bend to Protestantism. There will probably be a division, one part turn- 
ing to the Catholic and another to the Protestant Church, if this report 
is true. It is partially denied in the most influential Armenian sheet, but 
this denial is not accepted, because of the recent publication of a papal 
encyclical to the United Armenians. There was a division among these 
latter caused by a papal bullof Pius the Ninth. The wound is now healed, 
and in congratulating them the Pope takes occasion in his letter to say: 
‘* Those who have the same name and origin as yourselves, but are not with 
the sacred flock whose head shepherd we are, might perhaps be induced 
by your example to restore the ancient unity between the Romish and 
the Armenian Churches.” 

Of this ancient unity between the Churches nobody has thus far been 
aware, but the Pope kindly gives them historical proofs that the Arme- 
nian Church was in reality founded by Rome, and that in the olden time 
they were under the jurisdiction of the papal see. This revived story 
sounds more like fable than history, and is regarded as falling clearly 
into the former of these categories. But to come down to solid facts, 
the Pope points to the great favors that he has conferred on the Arme- 
nian Christians in recent times—namely, the erection of an Armenian 
College in Rome, and the founding of patriarclates in Sicily and Constan- 
tinople, as well as the increase of the Armenian bishops, and above all 
the appointmerft of a papal nuncio to the Ottoman Porte. 

It is quite doubtful whether all these gifts will be regarded as benc‘its 
by the Armenians, This remarkable document ends with the reminder 
that Armenian history was never so brilliant as when in unity with Rome, 
and then repeats the admonition to hasten to ally themselves with the 
sacred flock, and thus to give a good example to other nations. As the 
contents and the conclusion show, it was by no means directed alone to 
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the United Armenians, but rather to all bearing the name. The famous 
letter was translated into Armenian and Turkish, and not only read in 
all the Catholic churches of Constantinople, but thousands of copies were 
distributed to those who are not Catholics. The people therefore assume 
that the report was true, and that the Pope considered this a propitious 
period to make an announcement that would insure success to his effort 
to bring over to his fold all Armenian Christians. But this has failed, 
for the Armenians have just issued a counterblast to it. 


THE DEACONESSES OF PROTESTANT GERMANY have made a record of 
the most brilliant character. To-day there are many thousands of them 
working with untiring zeal in public and private institutions. A series 
of hospitals owe their existence to them in co-operation with benefactors 
of humanity; and in many cities of Germany they are daily seen quietly 
and unassumingly going about doing good. The Christian people of the 
land are becoming more and more attached to them, and thus they are 
yearly growing in influence and power. 

As atender plant this phase of Christian benevolence commenced in 
Germany in 1836, and in the course of the fifty-two years of its existence 
it has grown to be a great tree whose fruit and shade have been a: bless 
ing to hundreds of thousands. A recent census of these institutions now 
shows about 57 deaconess houses, and 7,129 sisters, a third of these being 
on the usual probation of new-comers, and not therefore fully accepted. 
This represents during the last year an increase of about 1,400. And 
when we examine the extent of the field of operations we are still more 
impressed with the extent of their usefulness. During the last year the 
stations have been increased by about 500; these figures including all the 
evangelical deaconesses in connection with the German Mother-house. 

As we glance at these figures we can scarcely imagine the amount of 
activity represented by them, for every little group is the center of a 
power that radiates all around it. Its workers are often called the weaker 
vessels; but from them flows a steady stream of consolation and assist- 
ance, for their hearts and hands are busy ina work of pure Christian 
charity. And these magnificent results are not a finality—they have sim- 
ply begun to leaven the Cliristian world which is now awaking to their im- 
port and weight. The cry is still for more in every section of the civilized 
world, and the question is now being gravely discussed in Europe as to 
the supply of workers. Hitherto they have come from the poorer intelli- 
gent classes, but of late many women of social position have offered their 
services. These have been largely engaged in the work of the Red Cross, 
and pass naturally from that to the work of the deaconess ingtime of peace. 
In Germany these ladies are not quite so acceptable, because of their want 
of experience in the rougher work of life, as are the more sternly trained 
women of the middle classes. 

Tne PROTESTANTS OF IHuNGARy are beginning to acquire strength and 
importance, and have had the courage to meet lately in convention to 
discuss their situation and their duty. They are all Lutherans, and are 
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assisted by the Lutheran Churches of Germany in keeping up their church 
organization. The Hungarians are quite inclined to liberty of thought 
and speech, and it is not very easy to keep them within strict church 
lines. Even the Hungarian Catholics are peculiarly outspoken, and their 
Bishop Strossmayer hus been in bad odor with the Curia because he has 
not been willing to accept all his convictions from Rome. He is a Slavo- 
nian, and represents especially the Slavonic element of the Church, which 
is very independent. He is the bishop who was lately in a public recep 
tion so severely chided by the Emperor of Austria, and replied, ‘I have 
followed my convictions, your Majesty.” 

The unrest of the Catholic element in Hungary has helped the Prot- 
estants into notice, and on the occasion of their recent‘convention they 
were quite surprised to see their proceedings noticed by the daily press. 
Long leading articles in some of the journals caused the breasts of the 
Protestants to swell with pride at the advent of the day when they should 
receive something else ‘than blows and sneers. But this light thrown on 
their proceedings has also exposed some facts that will make them trouble. 

A standing trouble in all large assemblages in Hungary is that of speech ; 
the legal idiom is the Hungarian, but in popular representative assemblies 
of all the land there are likely to be as many Slavonians as Hungarians, 
and the question immediately comes up as to whose tongue shall be used, 
and it is one that not infrequently leads to blows. Added to this, in the 
present instance, is the fact that many of these Lutherans are of German 
birth, and that the Church virtually receives its support from German 
funds, which complicates the situation of these Protestants in Hungary. 


In ITaty the waves of agitation will not cease that were caused by the 
visit of the German Emperor. The war-cry of the Vatican has been grow- 
ing louder and louder, urged on by the numerous pilgrim visits to the 
Papal Jubilee. The plan of campaign with the politicians of the Curia 
was to make capital out of what they call the ‘‘ Piedmontese usurpation.” 
They received a great set-back at the municipal election, when two thirds 
of the voters were against the clerical party. But this rebuff only spurred 
them on to greater energy. About two weeks before the visit of the Ger- 
man Emperor, from whom they expected great encouragement, Cardinal 
Alimonda, of Turin, came to Rome at the head of 1,700 Italian priests and 
400 theological students. This stately crowd of pilgrims came not on foot, 
but by rail—some in the first-ciass cars, but most of them in the second— 
to tell the aged occupant of St. Peter’s throne how in their dioceses they 
were spreading the flames of truth into the hearts of the people in order 
to fetter them to Christ and the Pope. 

And behold, the Pontiff received them in his most generous style, and 
assured them that the papacy does not strive after temporal rule because 
of the lust of power, but solely in the interest of the ‘‘ great cause of the 
liberty and independence of the Church.” But liberty of the Pope means, 
in the style of the Curia, nothing less than the application of the most 
effective means of opposing and subduing all who do not follow his nod. 
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The Pope clearly dgmanded, under the law of papal guarantees, the res- 
toration of the temporal power, and bade the Catholics of all lands to 
work to that end. 

The Vatican is inclined to use very inflated expressions in addressing 
its supporters, and did nothing less than declare that the hated yoke must 
not only be thrown off, but that Italy belonged to its rule. It seems now 
incredible that the gentlemen of the Vatican can so deceive themselves as 
to suppose that the present generation would quietly look on while united 
Italy was transferred from the rule of the House of Savoy to that of the 
papal keys. Although the last appeal of the Pope to the Neapolitan pil- 
grims was simple in words, it was quite easy to read between the lines that 
the great effort would be to radically reform the relations of Europe. 
This cry of being enslaved is becoming insipid. He who can receive an 

mperor with princely pomp is no poor prisoner; nor is he who can com- 


mand bishops and priests to rise in rebellion against their governments. 


Tae *Crvitta Catrouica,” the leading organ of the Jesuits in Rome, 
gives the following ‘‘ authentic report” of the visit of the German Em 
peror to the Vatican: 

**On receiving the Emperor the Holy Father led the conversation with 
his Majesty, and after the first congratulations were over expressed his 
great regret that he could not satisfy the great desire of his heart to be 
able to receive him under more favorable circumstances: just, indeed, 
as Gregory XVI. had received King Frederick William of Prussia, and 
Pius IX. Prince Frederick in 1853. This led him to complain of the 
truly lamentable position in which he was placed. He spoke also of the 
fact that the visit of his Majesty to Rome was made the occasion of many 
hostile movements toward the sacred chair. In reply his Majesty alluded to 


the lofty influence now exerted by the papacy in Europe, and said that the 


name of the Pope was every-where surrounded with esteem and reverence. 


“But notwithstanding this, the Pope replied that his position in Rome 
was so difficult and painful that he could not return the visit without the 
danger of exposing his dignity and his person to violence. Just here the 
Holy Father was about to give a long series of considerations about the 
general condition of Europe, and the dangers which threaten us through 
the rapid growth of anarchistical parties, and of the necessity of rais- 
ing a dam against them: but scarcely had he touched this subject when 
the conversation was interrupted by the unexpected entrance of the 
Emperor's brother, Prince Henry. This painful interruption naturally 
broke off the discourse, and did not permit the Pontiff to continue his 
intended subject. But his Holiness, before the parting, insisted on a few 
words regarding the religious condition of Germany. He alluded to the 
present satisfactory condition of things for the Catholics of Germany, and 
hoped that religious peace might continue. His Majesty received these 
words with much favor, and expressed himself in flattering terms, show- 
ing the indications of a noble heart and the best intentions toward his 


Catholic subjects.” 
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THe AvusTRIAN GOVERNMENT is having a world of trouble with Bohe- 
mians or Czechs. These as a nation are determined to have an autonomy, 
and even desire to obtain an independent kingdom, as have the Hunga- 
rians. If this is granted to them it will raise the same demand among 
other national groups, and of trouble there will be no end. Politically, the 
whole country may indeed be said to be a bear-garden, so that, whatever 
measure the Government may adopt, it is sure to call out great discontent. 
The Czechs of Bohemia are trying to drive the German element entirely 
out of the country—from tle schools, the churches, the courts, and com- 
mercial life. If this is accomplished it will only lead to great suffer- 
ing and dissatisfaction to the German population of Bohemia, and the 
discontent of all the German element throughout Austria, which is the 
mainstay of the intelligence and skill of the lund. To make the matter 

rse, the Czechs themselves are divided into the old Czechs and the 
young Czechs, the latter being extremely radical in all their aims, One 
of these is to dissolve cne Bohemian Chambers, which now has a German 
majority, and to work for a reconstruction in the hands of the Czechs. 
Therefore, again, do what it will, the Government is between Scylla and 


Charybdis. 


II. LITERARY. 


Brockuavs, the famous German publisher, has just, and most oppor- 
tunely, given to the world a collection of letters and reports by Emin 
Pasha from the Egyptian equatorial provinces and the bordering lands. 
These have been collected by Schweinfurth, Ratzel, Felklin, and other 
distinguished African explorers, with whom Emin has been in corre- 
spondence. Dr. Edward Schnitzer, or Emin Pasha, is of German birth 
from Silesia, and the Germans consider him one of the brightest of the 
marvelous group of African explorers. He is a thoroughly cultivated 
scholar, an experienced organizer and administrator, an unwearied trav- 
eler, and a brave soldier; and, take him all in all, the Germans think him 
in no wise behind the famous Livingstone in the importance of his Afri- 
can exploration. The fate of this bold and highly deserving man now 
actively interests the entire civilized world, and it was the first duty of 
German literature to give to his countrymen the most faithful picture 
possible of his strangely vacillating fate. In the course of years, as long 
as he was in communication with his country and his friends, he showed 
the greatest activity in the columns of various scientific journals. All 
these productions, and many more from private sources, now come to- 
gether and make a most interesting work, that will find response and 
sympathy for the bravest of pioneers, 


From France come all sorts of bad tidings. The last census tells a 
sad story regarding the population, which is greatly on the decrease, and 
every thing ahead looks dark and foreboding. The notorious Municipal 
Council of Paris is doing its best to make matters worse. This body has 
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the first lawyers pleaded with vigor and intensity at the bar for impunity in 
this kind of work. But the workers are not discouraged in this crusade, 
and will continue it against the poisoners of youth. They are taking meas- 
ures to prove the sequence between it and many of the foulest crimes of 
the day. But the more the moral condition of the rising generations in 
France increases the inquietude of the best spirits of the land, the more 
are they happy to see that the Christian youth of the country comprehend 
their mission. They have founded a Young People’s Christian Union, a 
branch of the ‘‘ White Cross,” and it pr@mises to be popular and 
influential. 


THe BULGARIANS seem to prosper in their literary efforts, notwithstand- 
ing all their political misfortunes, Late school reports say that the schools 
are being patronized more generally from year to year. The Government 
is doing its best to raise the character of the schools by extending the 
curriculum and spreading the schools into distant communities. They 
have introduced compulsory education, and with new inspectors and 
school officials are now applying the law with vigor. ‘The intermediate 
schools are filling up, while the agricultural and industrial schools 
are largely attended. In Sofia, the capital, they have established a high 
schoo], and will have also the gymnasium and the scientific schools of the 
German system. In a few years they will have a university. 


Bishop Dupan.oup, so influential in Catholic circles in his life, is not 
to be forgotten in death. In the famous old town of Orleans, which was 
his home, they have lately erected a magnificent monument to his memory. 
It represents the great prelate lying in his episcopal robes, and over him 
stands the angel of the country unfolding the standard of the Maid of 
Orleans, A frieze in bas-relief over the sarcophagus gives scenes from the 
life of the bishop, showing the children that he taught, and the masses 
that he comforted, and the mercies that he dispensed. A curious feature 
of the occasion was an appeal to the Church to realize one of the last 
wishes of Dupanloup, namely, to canonize the Maid of Orleans and give 
her a ‘‘ proper place at the altar.” 


A Protestant Scoot ConGrRess was recently held in Barmen, Ger- 
many, composed of nearly one thousand members. Nearly all the differ- 
ent states and provinces of the Fatherland were represented, and the feeling 
in the aims of the convention was intense. The great interest of the oc- 
casion is the rebuff which Protestantism is receiving in the schools of the 
State in presence of the demands of the Catholic priests. Rector Decker 
of Stuttgart spoke to the question, How can the high schools for our 
daughters best serve their purpose for their pupils? The answer was, 
By leading them to Christ, even though they may lack a certain kind of 
school knowledge, and may give less time to so-called accomplishments. 
The whole treatment of the question showed the deepest feeling. 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 
Indian Question belongs to American history, but it is also of 
r-recurring interest in the civil affairs of the nation. With numbers 
duced to 265,000, the task of educating, civilizing, and Christianizing 
m would seem to be inferior compared with the burden of evangeliz- 
gy China, Japan, or Madagascar, and yet religious statistics concerning 
Indians are not praportionately large, por more than promising. 
ongress in a perfunctory way exhibits a seeming interest in these people, 
or, besides appropriating millions for the expenses of the Indian Bureau, 
10 less than twenty-five new laws were enacted in 1888, in part relating to 
ilroads through their reservations, division of reservations, marriages 
with whites, and compulsory education of Indian youth; but it must be 
confessed that about fifty bills, more in the interest of the Indian than 
any of the above, were not passed, and trouble along the borders may 


happen agai Advanced legislation dissolving tribal relations and assign- 


ing an equitable portion of the reservations to the Indians in severalty 
will be in the direction of individual self-support, civilization, and ulti- 
mate citizenship. This accomplished, the refusal of an annual stipend 
from the government, which at present would be a calamity, should fol- 
low, as the Indian should be taught to depend upon himself. United 
States Courts should be established in the Indian Territory, and a terri- 
torial government erected, with the usual sovereignty and _limita- 
tions of territories. In territories including reservations there should 
be no distinction in law between citizen and Indian. The chief need 
of the Indian is a provision for education, which hitherto has been in 
part supplied by schools in the States, to which youth have been sent, 
and by schools maintained among them by the Churches and individuals 
of philanthropic spirit. President Cleveland, in his recent annual mes- 
sage, and Secretary Vilas, in his departmental report concerning this 
subject, agree in the elevating influence of education, and recommend a 
generous policy in this direction. The Church, however, must not for- 
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iat not by allotment of land, nor by the civil courts, nor by educa- 


tion will the Indian attain to true citizenship he must be brought into 


‘ 


the kingdom of God before he can be a king among men. In the trans 
formation of his race the Indian himself must be a co-operator, gladly 

Iding to the sovert ignty of the federal government, and to the rescuing 
power of that religion that delivered the Fijians, tamed the Abyssinian, 


1 has power to lift up all men into the sunlight of a new life. 


Stanley is the star in the midnight sky of Africa, to which the tele- 
scopes of nations are turned. Is hein sight? To the world at large he 


more consequence than the new ruler of Germany, the premier of 


Is ¢ 


if 
the British empire, or the Pope of Rome, all of whom dying, their gov- 


ernments, their schemes, their religions would go on; but Stanley is neces- 


sary to Stanley’s enterprise. England’s army tactics in the neighborhood 
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of Suakim are the evolution of a purpose commercial and social, and of 
some moment—to England; but Stanley in jungle or mountain, a victor or 
captive, is doing more for civilization than the foreigners’ cannonade of 
Arabs on the coast. Italy entering Massowah; Germany triumphing in 
Zanzibar; England brooding over Egypt, will contribute to Africa’s deliv- 
erance from itself; but Stanley will lodge in the heart of the continent the 
influences that will leaven the races that inhabit it. Living or dead, to 
Africa he is more than soldier, merchant, explorer; he is teacher, re- 
former, the finger-post of a new era, the morning-star of a rising day. 
To all generations to come he will be not the hero of romance, but the 
real, typical master-spirit of a new age, than whom Paul’s list of worthies 
contains but few nobler or greater. [4 The latest—Stanley is alive! 


Physical education, or the development of the body by athletic sports 
and gymnastic exercises, is assuming commanding importance in college 
circles and social life. The necessity for attention to the body, besides 
eating, drinking, and drugging, is being intelligently recognized and 
seriously discussed, though it is a question if the right system of ‘hy- 
gienic instruction has as yet been adopted. A stouter generation of schol- 
ars must be produced, or physical degeneracy will appall the nation. 
Men of brain and brawn will be required in the future even more than 
in the past, and preparation must be commensurate with the broadening 
demand. The fine texture of the intellectual giant should be woven 
into a strongly developed protoplastic figure—a terror to ignorance, a 
hero for the right. Cadaverous seholars, shoulder-stooped thinkers, men 
on the borders of paralysis, requiring vacations every year, propped one 
half the time in upholstered chairs, afraid of the blasts of Boreas and 
equally of the smiles of the sun, unable to walk one mile without ex- 
haustion, the apothecary’s best customers—these are a discredit to the cli- 
mate, medicine, ancestry, vocation, or something. What is the remedy? 
Plato prescribed soldiering, dancing, equestrian performances, and an 
out-door life as the condition of physical manliness; Count Tolstoi re- 
sorts to mowing, shoemaking, plowing, as a pastime and the religion for 
ennui, broken health, and discontentment; Gladstone speculates a speech 
while hewing a tree in Hawarden; E, P. Roe cultivated a fruit-farm and 
refreshed himself with its fragrance; Cincinnatus was taken from the 
plow, Amos from the flocks, Lincoln from the circuit, and Grant from 
the tannery—all specimens. of physical nobility secured rather by toil 
than by sport. Yale, Princeton, Harvard, and other eastern colleges re- 
sort to yachting, base-ball games, the gymnasium, and a miscellany of 
acrobatic exhibitions to build their youth into Goliaths, but the result is 
often, if not usually, at the expense of morals and scholarship. We 
suggest that labor, rather than sport, occupy a place in the curriculum 
of the college, because, unattended with vices and as effectual for mus- 
cular development, it will every-where prove more remunerative than the 
amusements to which collegiate life is tending. 
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The Very Rev. James Carmichael, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of Montreal, in 
the spirit of the resolution passed unanimously by the Provincial Synod 


of the Church of England in Canada on the subject of Christian union, 
urgently advocates in a small treatise published by Dawson Brothers 
of that city the union of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Methodist 
Churches in one vast ecclesiastical establishment, both for inherent 
strength and the speedier conquest of the country in the name of the 
Lord. Recognizing these as the great religious systems of Protestantism, 
and that the points of difference between them are of minor importance, 
relating to Church government, the ordination of ministers, and God’s 
eternal decrees, he insists that there is reasonable or actual agreement be- 
tween them touching the being of God, the holy Trinity, the divinity and 
work of Christ, the Holy Ghost, the Holy Scriptures, the sacraments, the 
Church, absolution, justification by faith, good works, the ministry, fast- 
ing, public prayer, and other articles of faith and practice. As the Epis 
copal system is at variance with the others, chiefly with respect to the 
ministry, we curiously examined his statement concerning it, and learned 
that the three systems are agreed, (1) on the divine institution of the min 
istry; (2) on its being, as an order, distinct from the laity; (3) on the 
necessity of a proper call and transmission of authority; (4) on the duties 
of the ministerial office; (5) on its dignity, responsibility, and honor; 
(6) on the power of the ministry to bind and loose and to excommunicate 
and to declare absolution. The binding and loosing power in Methodism 
he finds in our rules governing “Church trials.” He does not state 
that the doctrine of apostolical succession, hitherto an impediment to 
union, should be abandoned by those holding it, or how reconciliation is 
possible with its retention in a unionistic organization. Perhaps this 
is viewed as an incidental feature that will take care of itself in the ad- 
justment. With the scheme of organic unity, as here suggested, we are in 
perfect sympathy, and shall observe its progress with a permanent interest, 


hoping for its final success. 


George Washington was inaugurated first President of the United 
States, April 30, 1789. The recognition of the completion of a century 
of the republic under the rule of a constitutional presidency by religious 
services on April 30, 1889, is appropriate, and will contribute both to the 
patriotism and religion of the people. That the Roman Catholics, with 
the approval of Archbishop Corrigan, and the Jews, with the co-operation 
of distinguished rabbis, and all imported nationalities, will join the 
Protestants in this centennial celebration is evidence of a tendency, not 
to anarchy or any species of foreignism, but of assimilation, of affinity 
with American ideas, of the solidarity and integrity of American life. 
National legislation grounded in American principles; the people, foreign 
and native, abjuring allegiance to outside laws, rulers, and ideas, and 
cemented together by the mortar of Americanism; the legal holidays, ex- 
pressing a national sentiment; celebrations in observance of the lives of 
our forefathers, the events of the Revolution, and our national history 
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from Concord to Appomattox—these will make for national unity, pres- 
ent peace, and future stability. Any celebration that exalts a foreigner 
or a foreign idea; the parade of Orangemen, that excites controversy or 
division respecting a foreign event, and the hallowing of St. Patrick, as 
though he were the patron saint of America; or any movement not en- 
tirely American in spirit or result is inimical to the public welfare and a 
menace to the sobriety of national existence. The Society of the Sons of 
the Revolution is legitimate; but any society whose object is the propa- 
gation of an idea incongruous in our ‘civilization is as objectionable as 
would be an organization to glorify the arch-leader of secession. In this 
statement we do not include statues of foreign heroes, scientists, ex- 
plorers, rulers—or lectures, poems, or any token of appreciation of those 
in or of other lands; but only organizations that, taking advantage of 
opportunity to honor the worthy, instill un-American ideas in the public 
mind, and quietly and almost imperceptibly sow the seed of discord in 
the thought of the peopie by keeping alive the sympathies and pr.nciples 
they are supposed to renounce in immigration. America is for Americans, 
native and naturalized, and all others should quit our shores. 


Chautauqua, with its embodiments and accouterments, is a unique 
civilizer, counteracting the effects of our American dashism, if not bar- 
barism. It represents ideas, forces, faculties, intellectual methods, 
wide-spread achievements. It rests upon an enduring basis, because 
controlled by moral and intellectual principles. Deprived somewhat of 
the minute supervision of its great chancellor by reason of his election 
to the episcopacy, it is by no means acephalous, but is preparing under 
other administrative guidance for still greater efficiency and service. 
Viewed as a university, it is stimulating habits of study in thousands of 
homes which hitherto were indifferent to reading and general literature; 
and under the influence of its papers, books, and central magazine it has 
awakened or contributed to the mental life of the nation as no single 
agency has been able to do. In the pending contest against ignorance, 
darkness, and diabolism, the country may look to Chautauqua for inspi- 
ration and helpfulness. 


Lord Salisbury, in a recent speech at Edinburgh, declared in favor of 
woman suffrage, and the Pall Mali Gazette promises to support the idea 
if the Government should make it an issue. The editor of the North 
American Review is also a convert to the movement, though somewhat 
reticent on tle subject. Woman’s vote in Boston in the election of School 
Commissioners delivered the city from Roman Catholic premiership. 
Surely the woman suffragist should take courage, and continue to claim 
for her sex the civil and political rights to which she thinks she is en- 
titled. The ‘‘sweet influences of Pleiades” may deliver the nation from 
corruption, irreligion, and death. 
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SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Ir is an obvious fact that periodical publications, especially the Maga- 
zines and larger Reviews, are doing more to mold the thought of the 
times than books, because, for various reasons, they are more generally 
read. Noting this fact, the Christian thinker is more than pleased to find 
that most of the leading Reviews, both of England and America, are deeply 
imbued with the ethical spirit. The scope of their discussions is wide, 
embracing all the topics that command the attention of thoughtful men, 
Religion, philosophy, history, literature, statesmanship, politics, national 
ambitions, social problems, and, in short, whatever is of interest to human- 
ity are treated in them by writers representing every variety of opinion, 
every type of thought, and looking at their themes from every imaginable 
view point. If these writers, who are mostly men of superior culture and 
exceptional ability, drew their inspiration chiefly from narrow national 
prejudices, partisan passions, sectarian bigotry, or unprincipled selfism, 
it is easy to see that the organs through which they reach the public mind 
would be as injurious to the passions of the people as the ancient Greek 
fire was to an assaulted city. Some such periodicals do exist, and they 
fan to flame every spark of dissatisfaction with their environments which 
is in the hearts of their readers. Fortunately, such magazines are few in 
number and limited in circulation. The bulk of magazine and review lit- 
erature is of a higher class, and is, as we have said, pervaded by an ethical 
spirit. It brings almost every question to the bar of righteousness ; not for- 
mally, but there is an under-current of respect for the law of righteousness 
running through it. Take, for example, two papers on Canada noted in 
this department. Instead of aiming, as they might, and probably would 
have done in other days, to excite an unprincipled greed for more territory 
in our people, they state facts with evident regard for the rights and 
duties of both nationalities. In like manner, the English Reviews which 
have lately spoken on European questions are for right and peace, and 
opposed to unjust aggressions. The theological reviews are also remarka- 
bly free from polemical rancor and from unfairness. Sectarian writers 
write as men animated by mutual respect and good-will. Indeed, one may 
read a dozen reviews for any given month without having one’s moral emo- 
tions stirred to sympathy with any wrong, albeit his judgment may not 
be captured by much of what he reads. If, therefore, the Reviews be the 
leading educators of the more thoughtful portion of the public their emi- 
nently ethical temper may be taken as evidence that, despite the moral 
corruptions incarnated in the politics and business of to-day, the time is at 
hand in which ri,bt ethics will triumph over bad morals. So mote it be! 


The Contemporary Review for December contains: 1. ‘‘An Appeal to 


siberal Unionists;” 2. ‘‘Some Human Aspects of Indian Geography; ” 
The E End;” 4, ‘*The Identity of Thought and Language; ” 
‘The Future of Westminster Abbey;” 6. ‘‘ Impressions of Australia;” 
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7. ‘‘Finance and Politics;” 8. ‘‘The Future of Food;” 9. ‘‘ Principal 
Tulloch ;” 10. **Contemporary Life and Thought in France.” To those 
who study geography scientifically the second paper, by Sir W. W. Hunter, 
will be read with deep interest, because it shows, with marked lucidity, 
the relations which the physical configuration of India has borne to its 
past history and present condition, and to the phenomena of life among 
the races who have peopled it. Nature opposes barriers to the unity of 
the people in India, but Dr. Hunter thinks that England will solve the 
problem of overcoming nature and solidifying a united Indian Empire. 
In ‘‘Identity of Thought and Language” the Duke of Argyll engages in 
a philosophical tilt with Max Miiller against his theory that ‘‘ no concept 
is possible apart from articulate sound or word.” The Duke makes a 
strong, if not a conclusive, case against the professor, In ‘‘ Contemporary 
Life and Thought in France ” Gabriel Monod views France with a pessi- 
mistic eye. He sees her environed with dangerous foes: Germany with a 
callow emperor eager for occasion to let loose the dogs of war, and irri- 
tating Alsace-Lorraine almost to the point of rebellion; Italy in an atti- 
tude of provocation; Austria leaning more and more toward Germany, 
and England reviving her ancient rivalry against her, Her only friend is 
Russia, which has declared that she shall not be crushed again by Ger- 
many. Besides, her book-stores are inundated with immoral literature. 
Let us hope, however, that other forces may be working out a better destiny 
for France than Monod’s dark horoscope foretells. Her real need is tle 
Protestantism which her rulers rejected in the times of St. Bartholomew 
and the Huguenot dragonnades. 

The Forum for January contains: 1. ‘‘ Is Union with Canada Desirable?” 
2. ‘*The Need of Another University ;” 3. ‘‘An Easy Lesson in Statistics; ” 
4, **The Recall of Ministers;” 5. ‘‘ Defeated Presidential Candidates; ” 
6. ‘* Unfinished Work ofthe War;” 7. ‘‘ The Chinese Exclusion Bill; 8, ‘A 
Raid on the Treasury;” 9. ‘‘Getting into Print; ” 10. ‘‘ Jottings on Amer- 
ican Society.” In the first of these papers Senator J. S. Morrill discusses 
pro and con the question of the political union of Canada with the United 
States. The undertone of his article, rather than its argument, indicates 
that, provided Canada heartily desired and asked it, its annexation might 
“advance the future dignity of our country and the permanent prosperity 
of the people.” But le sees ‘‘ almost insuperable difficulties ” in the way 
of its accomplishment. The Senator writes intelligently and in a pacific 
spirit. ‘‘The Recall of Ministers” is a carefully prepared, interesting, 
and historical paper by James B. Angell touching the causes leading to 
the recall of foreign ministers asked for by our government, and to the 
circumstances in which foreign powers have asked for the recall of Amer- 
ican ministers. Suggested by the recent case of Lord Sackville, this 
paper is opportune, giving valuable information pertinent to the subject. 
In ‘*The Chinese Exclusion Bill” Henry L. Dawes gives a succinct 
account of our legislation respecting the Chinese, from the Burlingame 
Treaty of 1868 to the Exclusion Bill of 1888. It is a story that makes 
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one’s clieek tingle with shame, because it slows how our Congress sacri- 
ficed the honor of the country on the altar of political expediency. The 
most racy and pungent paper in this number of 7’he Forum is Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon’s ‘‘ Raid on the Treasury.” With burning rhetoric and 
scathing moral indignation he exposes the unprincipled folly, the wild 
extravagance, and the reckless disregard of financial consequences ex- 
hibited in the “Arrears of Pensions Act.” 


In the North American Review for January we find: 1. ‘‘ Naval Wars of 
the Future;” 2. ‘‘The Stage and Society;” 3. ‘* Parting Words to the 
Secretary of State;” 4. “Wit and Humor;” 5. ‘‘Is Yellow Fever Conta 


gious?” 6. ‘* The Greater Half of the Continent ;” 7. ‘* ACaptain’s Work ;” 
8. “The Next National Reform ;” 9. ‘* Two New York States;” 10. “ Rob 
ert Elsmere’s Mental Struggles: 11. ‘* Notes and Comments.” In the 
sixth of the above-named papers Erastus Wiman states some facts about 


Canada which will surprise many. Canada contains, as he shows, ‘tl 


bid 


greater half of the continent of North America:” no other country equals 


it ‘*in riches of resource, in accessibility, in ease of internal communica 
tion;” or, strange to say, ‘‘excels it in the advantages of climate.” In 
discussing its destiny he submits that those who think it should form a 
part of the I nited States should “revise their conclusion.”’ He insists 
that such ‘‘ political union to those best informed seems most difficult 
and distant,” but ‘‘a commercial union would be just as advantageous,” 
and is ‘*an easily attainable possibility.” This is a valuable and suggest 
ive paper. In ‘*“*The Next National Reform” Allen Thorndike Rice, 
editor of the Review, utters weighty words, which every man who desires 
the preservation of our government will do well to consider. In view of 
prevailing political corruption he insists that unless a system of ‘‘ honest 
voting be devised, making bribery unprofitable and knavery impotent, 
popular elections in America will become a farce,” and our democratic 
institutions ‘‘ share the ruin of earlier free governments.” The words of 
Mr. Rice are strong, timely, and true. 


The Nineteenth Century for December contains: 1. ‘‘ The Presidential 
Election in the United States;” 2. ‘‘ The Recent Change in European Af- 
fairs; 3. ‘*What St. John Saw in Patmos;” 4. ‘‘ Soldiers’ Rations;” 
5. ‘*Faith-Healing as a Medical Treatment;” 6. ‘* An Autumn Visit to 
Japan ;” 7. Two Conflicting Reports on Education ;” 8, ‘‘ The Fruit-grow- 
ing Revival;” 9. ** Selecting Colonial Governors;” 10. “The Beothuks of 
Newfoundland;” 11. ‘*The Protest against Over-examination.” The 
irticle on European affairs, by Frederick Greenwood, is a remarkably 
lucid presentation of the events which have recently transpired in con- 
tinental Europe. Germany feels compelled to increase her armaments 
and to keep her vast army in readiness to meet the impatient soldiers of 
France. Russia is still preparing for war. Austria and Italy are also 
adding to their military and naval strength. And this tension of feeling 
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is strengthened by the fact that England, though she was strongly urged 
E before the death of Emperor William to enter the triple alliance, still 
c stands aloof. Had she joined it the peace of Europe would have been 
assured for years, since neither France nor Russia, singly or in unison, 
would have dared to make war against such a formidable combination. 
¥ Mr. Greenwood thinks Mr. Salisbury erred in not entering this great 
league. Such is the substance of Mr. Greenwood’s interesting paper, 
which shows that a dark shadow of coming great events fills the peoples 
of Europe with gloomy apprehensions. 














The Presbyterian Review for January has: 1, ‘‘The Call to the Minis 
try;” 2. ‘*The Right of the Poor;” 3. “ Are our Public Schools Godless?” 
4, ** Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology;” 5. ‘‘ The Idealism of Spinoza;” 
6. ‘‘A Hundred Years Ago and Now;” 7. ‘Historical Note: Organiza- 
tion of the Synod of Breil,” 8. ** Editorial Notes.” In the first of these ff 
papers Dr, Paxton places the question of the necessity and nature of a fi 
call to the ministry in the clear light of Holy Scripture, proving that the 
ministry is not simply a profession, but a divine vocation, ‘‘ Are our 
Public Schools Godless?” by Dr. H. D. Jenkins, discusses with rare 
ability a burning question of the hour. The Doctor goes to the root of 
the matter when he shows that the talk of Catholic priests about ‘ liberty 
of conscience” is Jesuitical nonsense, because ‘‘ liberty of conscience is 










simply the right to believe according to one’s own conviction and to wor- 
This right is not invaded when prayer is 





ship according to that belief 
offered, the Bible read, or unsectarian religious reading lessons used in % 
our public schools, Their claim that the Catholic conscience requires the yb 
teaching of Catholic dogmas and the use of Catholic ritual is a pretense, 
{ intended to bolster the purpose of Romanism to form men’s consciences t 
after its own pattern, and not on the precepts of Holy Writ. This claim 4 









Dr. Jenkins would disregard. He would not surrender the right of the ii 
State to insist that its schools for the children of the people should retain 4 






that religious character given them by the founders of our government. 











The Andover Review for January has contributions on: 1. ‘‘ Public In- 
struction in Religion; 2. ‘‘Is the West Secularized;” 3. ‘* The Moral i} 
Purpose in Howells’s Novels;” 4. ‘‘ Devotional Reading;” 5. ‘‘ The Bible 
a Gospel of Events.” In the first of these papers Professor Marsh insists 
strongly on the right and duty of the American people to see that religion, 
but not denominational religion, be taught in their public schools. Thus i 







nr 








far he may be sound; but when he claims that the Roman Catholics may “ 
furnish a quota of teachers for public schools he ignores the well-known : 
fact that they will not be satisfied by any concession which does not per- i 
mit them to teach their Church dogmas. And when he proposes a com- af 
mission composed of men whose religious ‘* sympathies are not narrowed if 
by sectarian zeal,” to direct what the religious instruction shall be, he i 






suggests a measure which, aiming to please all, would satisfy none. In 
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the second paper Dr. Joseph Duryea gives his reasons for believing that 
while the West is compelled by its environments to give much of its 
strength to its secular interests it is very far from neglecting its intel- 
lectual and spiritual needs. While toiling hard to subjugate nature it 


‘ 


builds churches, founds colleges, aud thereby cultivates both brain and 
heart. ‘The Bible a Gospel of Events,” by the late Rev. C. T. Collins, 
is a Vigorously written essay, aiming to harmonize rationalistic with or- 
thodox conceptions of inspiration. In attempting this impossible task 


he concedes more to the former than the latter can consistently accept, 


The spirit of the article is unquestionably orthodox, but its reesonings 
are more likely to unsettle faith than to establish the truth that ‘‘ holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 


New Englander and Yale Review for December has: 1. ‘* The Validity of 
Non-Episcopal Ordination;” 2. ‘*The American Board and the Late 
Boston Council;” 3. ** The Ethics of Labor;” 4. ** The Sects and Chris- 
tl nity -’ 5. ** Art a Profession.” In the first of these papers Dr. George 
P. Fisher gives a clear, condensed, and scholarly statement of the histor- 
ical argument for the validity of non-<« piscopal ordination. He finds that 
historical science is rapidly bringing historical scholars to the unanimous 
conclusion that ‘‘ no specific form of church government can boast of 
ing an apostolic ordinance for all time.” He sees that the entombment 
of the theory of ‘‘ the divine right of a particular form of church organi- 
zation” in the sepulcher which contains ‘* the divine right of kings” 
must precede that union of Christians which is fast becoming the desire 
of spiritual minds in all denominations. In this he is in accord with 
Methodism, which, having won its glorious victories without the ‘*‘ his- 
torie episcopate,” is ardently desirous of assisting at its burial, and to 
enter into brotherly conference and co-operation with Christians of all 
names in a grand endeavor to complete the evangelization of the world. 
The second paper is by Dr. Noah Porter. It condemns the American 
Board for its claim of a right to set up a doctrinal standard for missionary 
candidates having ecclesiastical relations with orthodox Churches. The 
dilemma of the American Board evidently arises out of its quasi-inde- 
pendence of the Churches which support it. It appears to be doctrinally 
right, but ecclesiastically wrong. Happily for our Church, her connec- 
tional principle enables her to do her mission work through an organiza- 
tion which represents both her theology and her ecclesiasticism. In the 
article on ‘* Sects and Christianity,” we regret to find its author, Mr. C. C. 
Starbuck, claiming that Catholicism is a Christian force, because, forsooth, 
it teaches many Christian doctrines. Though its creed i8 orthodox in many 
points, one cannot view its ethical life without being convinced that it 
‘tholds the truth in unrighteousness.” Its mariolatry and saint-worship, 
never more insisted on than now; its blasphemous theory of the pope’s 
vice-gerency; its idolatrous masses; its pretended absolutions,-and its 


violent hostility to the principles of religious and civil liberty suck the 
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vitality out of the truth it teaches, and result in making vast numbers of 
its followers not spiritual but paganized Christians, whose need of evan- 
gelical teaching is scarcely less than that of multitudes in heathen lands. 


The Old Testament Student with New Testament Supplement for January 
treats of the ‘‘ Bearing of New Testament Statements upon the Authorship 
of Old Testament Books;” of ‘* Tiele on Babylonian- Assyrian Culture ;” of 
* Old Testament Word-Studies ;” “Jeremiah’s Temperament ;” *‘A Visit to 
Zinjirte,” etc. These are interestingand suggestive papers, But one cannot 
well help regretting that Professor Stevens, in the ‘* Bearing of New Tes- 
tument statements upon the Authorship of Old Testament Books,” makes an 
unnecessary concession to rationalistic hypercriticism in‘assuming that the 
One Hundred and Tenth Psalm was not written by David, notwithstanding 
the affirmation of Christ, who, in quoting from it, used these words: ‘‘ For 
David himself, by the Holy Ghost, said,” ete. Here we have not only 
its Davidic authorship, but the added fact of David’s inspiration asserted 
in positive terms. Professor Stevens, following Neander, becomes an 
apologetic in claiming that even if David did not write the aforesaid 
psalm the Saviour’s infallibility and sincerity are not impeachable, be- 
cause it was not the question of the authorship of the psalm, but of his 
own Messianic character and office, that was in dispute. As Dr. Whedon 
observes, * Our Lord decides this question.” Olshausen also says, *‘ The 
Redeemer not only mentions David most definitely as the author of the 
psalm, but ascribes to him prophetic inspiration as the influence under 
which he composed it.” But when our Lord’s disciples attempt to show 
that he who was “ Truth ” itself could rightfully use a popular untruth to 
defend his claims, instead of honoring, do they not wound him in the 
house of his friends and in the face of his foes? 


The Catholic World for January contains: 1. ‘‘A Little Child shall 
Lead Them;” 2. ‘‘Congregational Singing and Popular Devotions;” 
3. “The Summer Islands;” 4. ‘The Sweetness of Blessed Thomas 
Moore;” 5. ‘‘Twilight;” 6. ‘‘Christianity Universal;” 7. ‘‘My Vio- 
lin;” 8. “The Cross of Expiation;” 9. “The Trouble in the Boston 
Schools;” 10. Out of the Church there is No Salvation;” 11. ‘‘I am the 
Way;” 12. “Paul Ringwood;” 13. “The African Slave-trade;” 14. “At 
Ordination ;” 15, “ Catholic Deaf-Mutes of New York City.” This maga- 
zine is ably edited ; some of its articles this month indicate that the leaders 
of the Catholic Church perceive the necessity, growing out of the effect of 
Protestant thought on their people, of making concessions to Protestant 
ideas. For example, in its article on ‘‘ Congregational Singing ” we have 
a plea for the singing of hymns in the vernacular by the people in Cath- 
olic churches; in ‘‘ Christianity Universal,” a writer, while holding to the 
dogma that the Catholic faith is the only true faith and the Catholic 
Church the only true Church, contends that all men who have faith, hope, 
and the love of God are, ‘‘if not explicitly and formally members of the 
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Catholic Church, at least virtually Christians, united to the soul of the 
Church by an invisible bond!” Yet if a man refuse to enter that Church 
when its doctrines are explained to him he is an apostate, and doomed to 
darkness, By an equally ingenious process of reasoning (?) he claims 
that pagans who walk in the light of nature and unbaptized children are 
implicitly Christians, that is, Catholics. In the same spirit the author of 
‘**Out of the Church there is No Salvation,” after insisting that member- 
ship in the Catholic Church ‘‘is as necessary for salvation as is baptism,” 
affirms that ‘‘many Protestants can be in good faith and invincible igno- 
rance which excuses before God,” that is, for their neglect to enter the 
one true Church. These Jesuitical concessions are evidently the fruit of 
a growing conviction that Romanism must wear Protestant phylacteries 
or lose its hold upon its intelligent members, who are losing sympathy with 
the bigotry that in other days doomed thousands to the fires of martyrdom. 


The Chautauquan for January is filled with papers which are both val 
uable and readable. Worthy of special notice is an article by Dr. Flood, 
its editor, entitled, ‘‘ Educate the Hand.” It demands an education, from 
the primary school to the college, that shall develop the whole nature of 
the pupil, from his intellect to his hand, thereby preparing him for prac- 
tical life. To this end it would make our public schools microcosms of 
the busy world, in which the elements of the arts and industrial pursuits 
by which men and women live, and which are necessary to the comfort of 
domestic life, shall be practically taught. To theoretical teaching it 
would add the training of the hand to use the hammer, chisel, saw, plane, 
lathe, needle, and, in short, almost every tool by which the hand executes 
what the mind invents. It would thus enable even the most intellectual 
student, should he fail to find professional work, to enter the busy world 
with tactual ability to earn his living. Dr. Flood’s demand is both right 
and reasonable. Every educator and every friend of education will do 
well to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it. 


Harper's Magazine for January introduces the author of Ben-Hur as a 
dramatist in ‘‘ Commodus,” a play which is vigorous both in action and 
expression. Wegnelin, the artist, has finely illustrated it. McCarthy 
furnishes a valuable article on ‘‘ The Manufacturing Industry of Ireland,” 
with portraits. ‘‘ Russian Bronzes,” by Clarence Cook, with numerous 
illustrations, is a novel theme artistically discussed. ‘The Ancient City 
of Wisby” is romantically described and illustrated. These are instruct- 


° ne ° ° bd . 
ive papers. Fiction, anecdotes, and essays also furnish agreeable recreative 


reading for all classes. 


The Century for January is rich both in its topics and illustrations. 
Lovers of art will be pleased with its papers on ‘‘ Giotto” and on ‘‘ Olin 
Warner, the Sculptor.” To those who have historic tastes ‘‘ Pagan Ire- 
land,” ‘*The Life of Administrative Exiles,” the ‘‘ Announcement of 
fmancipation,” and ‘‘Round about Galilee,” will be very acceptable. 
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‘‘The American Apprenticeship System” will interest mechanics. ‘‘ Top- 





ics of the Time” will be valued by all who love to note passing events and j 
tendencies. In short, no man who loves good reading can fail to find some- { 





thing in this number of the Century that will suit his tastes and minister 
to his intellectual needs. 





Seribner’s Magazine for January is rich in illustrations and strong in 
its contributions. We note ‘‘ Railway Management,” by General E. P. 
Alexander; ‘French Traits,” by W. C. Brownell, and ‘‘The Ethics of 
Controversy,” by George P. Fisher, as especially valuable papers. 










The Missionary Review of the World for January contains able articles on: 






1. * The Literature of Missions;” 2.‘* Organized Missionary Work ;”’ 3. “Cor- ' 
respondence and General Intelligence ;” 4. “ International Department ;” q 





5. “ Monthly Concert of Missions;” 6. “ Progress and Results of Missions ;” 
7. ‘* Statistics of the World’s Missions ;” 8. ‘Editorial Notes.” Lippin- 
cott’s Monthly Magazine has: 1. “‘ Hale-Weston,” a novel, with articles on 
‘Edgar Allan Poe;” ‘* The Capture and Execution of John Brown,” etc. 
——The Christian Quarterly Review for January treats of: 1. ‘‘ Civil Gov- 
ernment;” 2. “ Moses’s Idea of God;” 8. ‘‘ Was Jesus of Nazareth a Su- 
pernatural Being?” 4. ‘*Our Commendation;” 5. ‘‘ A Congregation of 
Christ ;” 6. “The Unity of the Gospel.”——The Universalist Quarterly for : 
January has: 1. “Our Ancestors—Early England;” 2. ‘‘ The Idea of the 
Christian Church;” 3. ‘* Probation—Some of its Philosophical and Script- 
ural Aspects;” 4. ‘‘The Microcosmus;” 5. “ Hints on Church Music;” 




































6. “The Growth of Religion;” 7. ‘*Causes of the Saviour’s Passion ;” ‘ 
8. “ Prayer;” 9. ‘The Son of Man.” The New Jerusalem Magazine for 4 
January treats of: 1. ‘‘The True Missionary Spirit ;” 2. “A Fragment ;” ie 
3. “ Cupid and Psyche;” 4. ‘* The Lord’s Divine-Natural Body ;” 5. ‘‘Can- ‘ 
on Taylor on Islam ;” 6. ‘*The Idealism of Swedenborg;” 7. “The Slow 4 
Growth of the New Church.”———-The Methodist Magazine for January dis- 4 
cusses: 1. ‘‘Life in Modern Palestine;” 2. ‘‘Balloons and Balloon- ' 
ing;” 3. ‘*The Solo;” 4. ‘*The Old and New Year;” 5. ‘‘Some Supposed 
Consequences of the Doctrine of Historical Consequences ;” 6. ‘‘ Christian 
Unity ;” 7. ‘Etchings of Shakespeare;” 8. “How John Wesley spent ; 
New-Year’s Day for Fifty Years;” 9. “ Jonathan Leadon’s Justification ;” . 
10. ‘‘ New-Year’s Reading ;” 11. ‘‘ University Federation.”——The African " 
Repository for January contains: 1. ‘‘ Progress in Africa;” 2. “ The Zoda- ; 
kie Mission and Vonswah;” 8. ‘‘The Higher Education for Women;” 
4. ‘The American Colonization Society.” The New England Historical i 
and Genealogical Register for January is rich in biographical facts respect- 
ing noted New England families. One of its correspondents, D. Will- ' 
” jams Patterson, writes of the origin of General Grant, that he was not of if 
Scotch ancestry, as many suppose; but he says, ‘‘There is no doubt of ; 





his descent from Matthew Graunt of Windsor, Conn., an Englishman of 
good education, in whose writings I do not remember to have seen a sin- 
gle Scotch expression.” 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 


SELECTIONS. 
THE quantitative list of books includes all; the qualitative list the fol- 
lowing: The Schaff-Hereog Encyclopaedia; Introduction to the Books of the 
Old Testament, by O. 8. Stearns, D.D.; The Ancient World and Chris 
nity, by E. D. Pressensé, D.D.; The Credentials of Seience the War- 
rant of Faith, by Jostan P. Cooke, LL.D., and 7'he Aryan Race, by 
Charles Morris. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


ary of Biblical, Historical, Doctrinal, and 
‘ i Real-Eneyklopadie of Herzog, Plitt, and 
Edited by Pattie Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Union 7 
“al Seminary, New York. Associate Editors: Rev. Samven M. Jackson 
D S. SCHAFE Vol " ve Vise {dition. 8vo, pp. 847. New 


Christian Literature C ce, Cloth, So. 


f 


Encyclopedic literature is self-expansive and almost without limitation. 
That it may be available, circumscription is a necessity, or its resources, 
however valuable, will be stored away unused and without influence. The 
opus magnum of Dr. Herzog originally consisted of twenty-two volumes, 
a monument of industry and of the comprehensive mind of its author. 
Dr. Schaff, knowing that the American reader will have no use for so 
exhaustless a work, proposes wisely to reproduce the mammoth Encyclo- 
pedia in three volumes, of which the above is the first. The American 
work, however, is not a translation, and it is something more than a con- 
densation, of the German work, though the two are intimately related. 
Without the consent of the German author the American edition would 
be impossible; but Dr. Schaff, seeking adaptation to American needs, has 
not only eliminated a vast quantity of unnecessary material, but added 
much original matter, and abbreviated the borrowed articles, so that the 
volume is almost substantially his own. He might not claim so much for 
himself, but others recognize the adopted paternity of the Encyclopedia 
in the distinguished American editor. 

Asa proof of its special merit, we note the valuable assistance rendered 
the editor by a host of eminent writers in America, England, and Ger 
many, and that in its revised form it contains the latest information on 
all subjects discussed without regard to theories or the bias of public 
opinion or of the writers themselves, It is gratifying also that with com- 
mendable liberality controversial issues are presented in no one-sided 
fashion, but by thinkers of opposite faiths, furnishing the reader an- | 
tipodal views of great themes and great theologies. 

The scholarship of the volume is self-evident, scarcely an article of any 
length failing to exhibit the researchful spirit of the writer and to satisfy 
the inquisitive demand of the reader, To this general statement, how- 
ever, an exception or two may be offered. Whatever the explanation, it 
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is singular t':at less than one-half page is devoted to the word ‘ Bible,” 
while more than an entire page is given to ‘‘ Ministerial Education,” and 
that nearly as much space is granted to the “ Donatists” as to the “ Fun- 
damental Doctrines of Christianity.” Quite often, indeed, obscure re- 
formers, martyrs, leaders, and theologians obtain a larger biographical 
exposition than the more pronounced moral heroes of the centuries. But 
the examiner and user of this volume will not depreciate it because here 
and there it may not harmonize with his conception of an encyclopedia, 
or because it contains as many congested as depleted representations of 
subjects in which he is interested. On the whole, the editor’s conception 
of his work is superior to the average reader’s conception, if such reader 
has any conception at all; and this Encyclopedia, somewhat exclusive in 
its sphere, and shaped in an American mold, is just such a thesaurus of 
biblical and ecclesiastical learning as ministers and laymen will appreciate 
more and more as they will use it. 


My Religion. By Count L. N. Tousrot. Translated from the French by Huntina- 

TON SMITH. 12mo, pp. 274. New York. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth, $1. 
Nine years ago Count Tolstoi, enlightened by the Sermon on the Mount, 
accepted Jesus as the only teacher, and the doctrine therein taught as 
the only religion. In his enthusiasm for the new-found truth he turned 
interpreter, went astray in judgment, and began at once to offer as a 
panacea for the world’s strifes and woes a theory of life Jesus never 
propounded, and which, sacredly beautiful because it is the product of 
a deep-toned sincerity, is impracticable and impossible of realization in 
the social state. In so far as the Count proposes the cultivation of the 
virtues and graces of character, in particular the sympathetic and philan- 
thropic tendencies, he is in line with Jesus, who came, not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister; but the object of ministering, the final and 
absolute result of self-sacrifice, he entirely overlooks, or fails to per- 
ceive. The principles of non-resistance, equal social rights, love of 
enemies, charitable judgment of others, and a refined and gracious hu- 
manity in life, Jesus, with limitations or explanations, announced and 
enforced; but these are the lower strata of divine truth, and are valuable 
only as they interact with or are proleptic of the highest revelations of 
infinite wisdom. In this lower realm of study and exegesis the Count is 
found, using grammars, lexicons, revising and paraphrasing texts, and 
constructing a religious creed—the thing he seems to abhor in the Church 
—that only a fanatic will indorse and an insane man attempt to execute. 
His sociology, apparently grounded in Jesus, is at variance with all 
legitimate textual criticism, and in effect would he anarchical, overwhelm- 
ing society, with its cities, governments, churches, arts, and sciences, in 
complete ruin. To charge Jesus with anarchism is what not even the 
gloomiest pessimist has ever dared to do; and to suppose this doctrine 
will prevail is to estimate civilization as absurd, unconscious, and mani- 
acal. Count Tolstoi has, first, misunderstood and perverted the ethical 
and social doctrines of Jesus; second, though not ignoring (p. 125) he 
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quite fails to distinguish the spiritual doctrine of regeneration from his 
ethical conception of life, and therefore does not see that the religion of 
Jesus is at root in contrariety with his superficial and self-destructive 
socialism. His charge (p. 221) that the Church confesses the doctrine of 
Jesus, but denies it in practice, is both false and true: false, in that the 
Church does not confess that anarchism is the doctrine of Jesus; true, in 
that it denies it in practice. For this reason the Count both renounces 
and denounces the Church, particularly the Orthodox Greek Church, or 
the national Establishment of Russia. My Religion is the outburst of a 
morbid mind, to be carefully read as the expression of an ideal resistance 
to social oppression, and as another illustration of the tendency to read 
into the simplicities of Jesus a philosophy foreign to them and destructive 
of them. 


Eternal Atonement. By Roswe.t Dwicat Hirencock. D.D., LL.D., Late President, 
and Wasliburn Professor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary. 
12mo, pp. 306. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

This is not a learned theological discussion of the great doctrine of 

atonement, but a number of sermons on various subjects, the first giv- 

ing title to the book, the whole having been carefully selected from the 
portfolio of the author for posthumous publication. In the leading ser- 
mon he declares that atonement is not, as prevalent opinion maintains, 
simply an historic fact, but, like election, is an eternal act, and neces 
sarily so, as all divine realities are eternal. This may well be contro- 
verted from Arminian grounds, but the author shall confuse, if not refute. 
himself. He candidly affirms that unconditional election— an unpreach- 
able dogma in these days—requires eternal atonement for its support. 
Exactly; that is, in order to justify election the atonement is made to 
run away from its post-historic manifestation in Christ and become a pre- 
historic, pre-Adamic, pre-mundane doctrine, or the imbecile system of 
predestination falls to pieces. Again, atonement surely has reference 
to sin, and to sin not in prospect, but sin actual, or it is a provision in ad 
vance for ruin; but an advanced or proleptic atonement could only exist 
abstractly in the divine mind, which is no more the concrete thing than 
the plan of a ship in the shipwright’s mind is the ship. The conception 
of the atonement is one thing; its execution is another, and was a time-act. 

If atonement were eternal, as a fact, it must have been for evil, as a fact: 

but Dr. Hitchcock strangely avers that ‘‘moral evil is not eternal; ” 

hence, atonement preceded evil, instead of evil preceding atonement and 
rendering it necessary. 

Many of these sermons, all too brief for thorough treatment of their 
subjects, are rich in suggestions, offering truth in available forms, and 
clearly revealing the thinker, the believer, and the teacher. It is not 
certain that the author intended them for the press, as he was averse to 
using printer's ink for himself, and destroyed a few years ago the greater 
portion of his manuscripts. However, it is instructive to trace his his- 
toric sense in such a sermon as ‘* The Witness of History to Christianity ;” 
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his religious training in ‘‘ Religion, the Doing of God’s Will,” and ‘‘ Life 
Through Death;” his benevolent spirit in ‘Receiving and Giving ;” and 
his ecclesiastical views in a charge to an evangelist and another to a 
pastor. Fragments for the greater part, they indicate the bent, the 
spiritual economy, and the theological absorption of the mind that pro- 
duced them, and should be read attentively and with discrimination. 


The Boyhood of Christ. By Lew Wattace, Author of Ben Hur and The Fair 
God. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 101. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
morocco, $3 50. 

In the guise of a story-teller General Wallace disposes of many apocryphal 
accounts and traditions respecting the boy-life of Christ. These accounts, 
originating with the early Christian Fathers, were promptly multiplied by 
their successors, and, through a process of accretion in the hands of the 
Roman traditionists, were rendered unworthy of recital and impossible 
of belief. Not a tale-monger, however pious himself or humorous his 
purpose, could claim that a single story told had any basis in the gospels; 
but he invented out of circumstances, hints, or the supposed necessities of 
boyhood in general just what he presumed, regarding Christ as incarnate 
power and wisdom, might have happened. It is needless to say that the 
author brushes these aside as superstitions no longer in circulation, or at 
least as without hospitality in Protestantism. ‘Taking up the New Testa- 
ment notices of the youthful Christ, and assuming a self-disclosing super- 
naturalism at a very early period in his life, he reaches the conclusion 
that Christ in the human sense had no boyhood experiences, trials, and 
disciplines, and therefore none were given by his biographers. It set- 
tles once for all the problem of the boyhood of Christ. In mechanical 
outfit, paper, binding, type, illustrations, and general appearance the book 
excels, and is as ornamental as it is usefvl. 


The Ancient World and Christianity. By E. de Pressensé, D.D., Author of The 
Early Years of Christianity, A Study of Origins, ete. Translated by ANNIE 
Harwood HoLMDEN. 8vo, pp. 479. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Price, cloth, $1 75. 

In this volume Dr. Pressensé brings the Protestant world under obliga- 

tion to him for a faithful portraiture of the religions of antiquity, as the 

underlying forces of the ancient civilizations, and as so many directive 
preparations for the mightier and holier religion in Jesus Christ. It is 

doubtful if the French defender of the Christian faith has produced a 

work of greater value, or one that better discloses the amplitude of his 

researches, than the present volume. Prior to the appearance of the 

Galilean Teacher many religions had undertaken the pilotage of the 

Oriental nations into an acquaintance with things unseen and unknown, 

notably those of the Accadians, Egyptians, Phenicians, Aryans, Hindus, 

Hellenic pagans, and Roman statesmen; but while the failure in every 

instance was conspicuous the author has found in many of the venerable 

systems of the ancient period the germs of truth, and such symptoms of 
spiritual hope as to justify him in regarding them as antecedents of the 
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culmination reached nearly nineteen centuries ago. He considers with 
much patience the Chaldean story of creation, the root ideas of the relig- 
ion of Egypt after prehistoric times, the religion of Zoroaster, with its ab- 
sence of sacerdotalism and asceticism, the three phases of the religion of 
the Vedas, the Messiah of the Indian epics, the development and trans 
formation of primitive Buddhism, the Greek cultus and the stand of the 
Greek conscience, the naturalistic basis of Roman faith, and its rapid de- 
cadence in the time of Augustus, the social and moral condition of the 
Greco-Roman world at the coming of Christ, and the rising of the Sun of 
Righteousness over that dark world of ignorance, corruption, and death. 
From this outline the reader will understand that the book is rather on 
other and older religions than Christianity, the latter having only inci 
dental treatment, or reference as a resultant or consummation of human 
history under providential guidance in the day of Emanuel. Its skillful 
handling of old histories, and its rigid resistance of scientific criticism of 
Christianity by the discovery of similar truths in the old faiths and their 
preservation and development under the laws of continuity and evolution, 
render it a powerful auxiliary in the general defense of the religion of the 
Bible. Its use is, therefore, recommended. 


The Training of the Twelve; or, Passages out of the Gospels Exhibiting the 
Twelve Disciples of Jesus Under Discipline for the Apostleship. By ALEXAN- 
DER BALMAIN Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exe- 
gesis Free Church College, Glasgow: Author of The Humiliation of Christ, 
T he Pa aboli Teac ing of Christ The Mi aculous Eb ment in the Gospels, etc. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Improved. 8vo, pp. 552. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $2 50. 

That the ‘‘twelve” were specifically disciplined or educated for apostle- 

ship is contrary to general opinion; but the reverend author scripturally 

and unanswerably maintains that, with Jesus as instructor, they were 
individually taught all the truth, and were trained in all the duties nec- 
essary to the fulfillment of their high and sacred office. Unlearned 


fishermen, as some of them were, they were apt students, and susceptible 


of supernatural impression. Possessed of natural prejudices, as other 


men, and narrowed by Galilean custom or hardened by Judaic law and 
restraint, they were not in the beginning the most promising candidates 
for leaders of a mighty revolution soon to be inaugurated by the Master; 
but under his insinuating teaching and fostering truth as it dawned upon 
them they grew into apostles before the eyes of men, If with temporary 
reluctance they resisted some of the early suggestions of the Teacher, and 
were at times bold enough to attempt to instruct him, they at last yielded 
to every utterance and incorporated his dying messages into their lives. 
Eagerly they learned the lessons of prayer, humility, religious liberty, 
toleration, self-sacrifice, and the law of discipleship; and as the Teacher 
broadened in his didactics, centering all things in the cross as the symbol 
of life and truth, they were contagiously affected and baptized into the 
spirit of the Master. Such is the import of this book, and as a mnemonic 
of Christ’s teaching and a criterion of apostleship it is most valuable. Less 
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critical than many other works on New Testament revelations, it recog- 
nizes the attacks of the Tibingen school and disposes of them indirectly 
rather by outlining the truth than by direct refutation. As the book ex- 
alts Christ in his attitude as a teacher, and heightens one’s respect for 
the apostles, whose preparations were due to the professorial influence of 
the Master, the impression it leaves with the reader is wholesome and 
elevating. 


Reasons for Church Creed. A Contribution te Present Day Controversies. By 
Rev. R. J. Cooke, D.D., Author of Doctrine of the Resurrection. 16mo, pp. 92. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cinciunati: Cranston & Stowe. Cloth, 60 cents. 

In this brochure Dr, Cooke couples clearness of thought with strength 

and elegance of expression, at once revealing his predilection for the 

Christian faith and furnishing a reason for its acceptance on the part of 

those who have stood against it. Just what Christianity is can best be 

known by its formulation into a creed. Certain truths, fundamental and 
necessary, constitute the teachings of the great religion which may be 
expressed in a confession, and for such human statement of truth the 
apology is ample and the defense sure. To the many objections urged 
against creeds by agnostic, deist, and liberal religionist, the author's re- 
plies, founded in history, the Scriptures, and the imperious force of rea- 
son, are fortunate and conclusive. In the more formal declaration of the 
ground of creed, however, he writes with the ease of one familiar with 
the truth, and demonstrates his proposition with all but mathematical 
precision. ‘To some readers he will appear a trifle dogmatic, but dogma 
is the father of the dogmatic. In asserting that the dogmas of the Church 
cannot stand or fall at the bar of human reason (p. 62), he has gone to an 
extreme, for it is the glory of truth that it is rational, and revealed truth 
is in perfect harmony with the purest reason. The chief objection to 

Christianity is, that it will not stand the test of reason, an objection that 

will not be overcome until the theologian is willing to submit it to that 

royal test of all truth. For ourselves, we are not afraid of the application 
of the test to every divine truth, from the existence of God to eternal 
retribution for unforgiven sin. 


Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament. With Analyses and Illustrative 
Literature. By O. 8. Stearns, D.D., Professor of Biblical Interpretation in 
Newton Theological Institution. 12mo, pp. 148. Boston: Silver, Burdett & 
Co. Price, $1. 

A very suggestive digest of the thirty-nine books of the Old Testament. 
It skeletonizes the contents of each book, indicates its design and place 
in the canon, points out the difficulties relating to authorship, chronol- 
ogy, historical accuracy, and verbal contradictions the newer criticism 
claims to have discussed, and mentions many critical works to be con- 
sulted in the study of the general subject or the particular book under 
review. While not elaborate, it comprehends the vast area of inquiry, 
and is brief enough to be mastered in a month. We commend it to stu- 
dents without any reserve or any qualification, 
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The Lesson Commentary on the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1889. 
l y / 
By Rev. Jesse L. Hurvpvt, D.D., and Rev. HENRY M. Simpson, M.A. 8vo, 
pp. 262. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
Price, cloth, $1 25. 
Of many valuable commentaries on the ‘Lessons for 1889” this one 
stands first because of the clearness of its interpretations, the authorities 
quoted in support of them, the rich illustrations of the truths taught, and 
the helpful references, practical thoughts, and general hints given in the 
progress of each lesson, It is a book primarily prepared for the Sunday- 
school teacher, but it is suited to the advanced scholar, and parents 
would be profited by carefully studying its crowded pages. Whether 
the reader prefers one or more helps on the ‘‘ Lessons,” he should not 
omit this commentary from his list. 


Witnesses to Christ. A Contribution to Christian Apologetics. By WicLiam 
CLaRK, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in Trinity College, Toronto. Large 12mo, 
pp. 320. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

The Baldwin Lectureship of the University of Michigan, similar to the 
Bampton Lectureship of England, was established three years ago for the 
defense of Christian truth, the plan requiring a course of lectures to be 
annually delivered at Ann Arbor, and afterward to be published in book- 
form. This book is the second that has appeared under the auspices of 
this lectureship. Professor Clark is a foeman worthy of the steel of the 
champions of unbelief. In eight carefully prepared lectures he exposes 
the origin, essence, influence, and probable outcome of the regnancy of 
infidelity, whatever form it exists in or may possibly hereafter assume. 
He designates rationalism, mythicism, and materialism as the three phases 
of unbelief, puncturing them as so many bubbles in the atmosphere of 
faith, and insisting on their insufficiency as foundations of a stable and 
energetic life. As the resurrection of Jesus Christ is the great basal truth 
of Christianity he considers it at special length, reviewing the evidence 
of its accomplishment, and examining the arguments against it, reaching 
an invincible affirmation of faith in the great event and in all the truths 
dependent upon it. While the style of the writer is not of the vigorous 
cast of a polemic, it is of that mild and beautiful sort that wins attention 
and imperceptibly undermines the false theory which confronts the reader 
in his investigations of truth. Such lectures compensate for the expense 
required to secure them. 


PHILOSOPHY. METAPHYSICS, AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 

Philosophy and Religion. A Series of Addresses, Essays, and Sermons Designed 

to set forth Great Truths in Popular Form. By AuGustus Hopkins Strona, 

D.D., President and Professor of Biblical Theology in the Rochester Theolog- 

ical Seminary. 8vo, pp. 632. New York: A.C. Armstrong. Cloth, $3 50. 
While the volume is without a methodical development of any phase of 
philosophy, or any systematic treatment of religion as a whole, or any of 
its truths, there is scarcely a modern problem in either philosophy or re- 
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ligion that is not discussed in one or more lectures, and quite fully within 
the limitation intended by the author. In this respect the book is usable, 
and may be referred to at all times for something on the burning questions 
of the day. As subjects of philosophical discussion, idealism, evolution, 
scientific theism and materialistic skepticism are elaborated with critical 







thoroughness, and stand before us in their strength and weakness; while 





in the larger realm of religion the author devoutly and ably considers inspi- 





ration, miracles, the two natures of Christ, the atonement, with a schol- 
arly address on New Testament interpretation, and a practical one on 
Christianity and political economy. In his sermon on the ‘*The Baptism 
of Jesus” he claims, but does not prove, that Jesus was immersed. Nor 
can such a claim be established; but if the proof were patent it would not 
justify the position of the exclusiveimmersionist. As, however, salvation 
depends not upon water but upon blood, we dismiss the point as too in- 
significant for our time or thought. Theologically, the two lectures on 
‘*The Will in Theology” and ‘* Modified Calvinism; or, Remainders of 
Freedom in Man,” are of most consequence as showing not only that the 
subjects are under consideration by those hitherto known as fatalists, but 















as undergoing revision in order to harmonize with civilized thought and 
Christian culture. Retreating from Jonathan Edwards he inclines to 
Calvin, whom he alleges to have been more liberal in the construction of 
human history and the lesson to be derived from it. He says, ‘* Will is , 
itself the determiner; ” man ‘‘is in the highest sense self-determined, and k 
therefore solely responsible,” and yet he declares man to be in bondage é 
to motives and to the forces that bear him onward. When the Calvinistic f 
mind is aroused from its sleep, it will find that the Arminian conception 5 
of freedom and responsibility has captured the world, and relieved the : 










race of the intolerable weight of fatalism which for centuries interfered fc 
with progress and paralyzed human aspiration. Even to Arminiaas, how- ki 






‘ ever, these pages are interesting, since they indicate the changes in con- t 
q servative thought and foreshadow a complete abandonment of the reject- i 
; able hypotheses of Calvin, Augustine, and Edwards. Let the book be read i 





by those who would be broad in their thinking and be made acquainted 
with a rare and well-equipped mind. 










The Credentials of Science the Warrant of Faith. By Josiau Parsons CooKE, 
LL.D., Erving Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard University. 
12mo, pp. 324. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1 75. s 






Of many books recently issued to exhibit the inner fraternity of science 
and religion, this is one of the best, as it is freest from partisanship, and 
most ample in its discovery and recognition of the truths both science 
and religion hold incommon. The author, however, goes beyond the 
mere statement of harmonious truths, extracting from chemistry, astron- 
omy, mathematics, and philosophy those principles that, underlying the 
processes of nature, also concenter in the working of the supreme religion. 
Induction and deduction unitedly, though sometimes singly, are shown 
to play as important a part in religion as in science. In that the author 
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prefers induction as fundamental to theology, because it las been funda- 
mental to science, we differ with him, since deduction has now the right 
of way in general investigation. But we are quite ready to believe that 
both induction and deduction, as instruments of reasoning, are so valuable 
that the discovery of truth is impossible without them. He who studies 
this book will be prepared to resist the scientific attack on religion by a 
right use of natural facts and by 


a method as scientific and successfu) as 
that whic h it Oppose s. 


It well deserves the careful perusal of those who 
propose to defend religion by the scientific method. 


On the Senses, Instincts. and Intelligence of Animals. With Special Reference to 
Insects. By Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., M-P., F.R.S.. D.C.L, LL.D.. Author of 
Ants, Bees, and Wasps ; P, 


isto Times, ete. With over one hundred Illus- 
trations, 


12ino, pp. 292. New York: D. Appleton & Co, Price, cloth, $1 75. 
The author has confined himself to facts within the particular sphere 
of his investigation, and obtained them from personal experiment and 
observation and the memoirs of other writers quite as intelligent and 
reliable as himself. With its illustrations and orderly study of the sub- 
ject, the book will be valuable to those in search of the latest résumé of 
knowledge concerning in particular the senses and instincts of insects. 
As a preparation for this minute exhibit the author quite fully considers 
the senses and intelligence of man and animals, furnishing 
the whole subject of world-intelligence. With a little patie 
may familiarize himself with the organs of sense, 


an abstract of 
nce the reader 
genuine and problem- 
atical, of medusee, annelides, mollusca, crustacea, centipedes, and all 
other lower animals, and their limitations, and find exquisite pleasure in 
understanding their individual habits, social laws, and the general pow- 


ers supposed to belong to them. As a scientific work it is gratifyingly 


free from theories, making no attempt to ally man and the insect in a 
common heritage of organs, or resources, or ignorances. 


It is more of 
text-book for the scholar than for the school. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ANID TOPOGRAPHY. 
The Life and Times of George Foster Pierce, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist 


Episcopal Chureh, South, with his Sketch of Lovick Pieree, ).D., his Father 
By GeorGe G. Smita, North Georgia Conference, Author of History of Method- 
ism in Georgia, Life and Letters of James O. Andrew. With Introduction bv 
Atticus G. Hayeoop, D.D. 8vo, pp. 688. Sparta, G: ‘ 


1.: Hancock Publishing 
Co. Price, muslin, $2; lalf morocco, $3 ; morocco, $4. 


3ishop Pierce was a prominent historic figure in Southern Methodism 
from 1854, when, at the age of forty-three years, he was elected to the 
episcopacy, to 188+, when his earthly career closed. Prior to his last ec- 
clesiastical elevation he was conspicuous in the pastorate, or the presi- 


dency of Emory College, preaching always with great eloquence and 


effectiveness, and being more than ordinarily useful in whatever position 
he held. He was an inactive member of the General Conference of 1840, 
but so acute an observer that he predicted the separation of the Church, 
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and would have favored a peaceable division at that time rather than 
delay the inevitable disruption (p. 99). When his name was proposed 
for the episcopacy his well-known refusal to accept the advanced teach- 
ings of Professor Upham and Professor Mahan respecting the doctrine of 
Christian perfection was urged against him, but his explanation seemed 
to conquer the opposition and he was triumphant. 

Our interest in his episcopal career grows out of his political attitude, 
both during the war and subsequently, and his activity as a promoter of 
the Southern Church. He was committed in his prayers, sermons, and 
co-operation to the Southern Confederacy, believing in its righteousness 
as firmly as Bishop Simpson believed in the necessity of the Union (p. 
436), and accepted the fiat of war because there was no, alternative. He 
was therefore, in Northern language, a rebel, looking upon the aboli- 
tionist as an insane anarchist, and justified secession, if not by the Con- 
stitution, by the higher law of necessity or self-interest. The war con- 
cluded, he was loyal to his State and the federal government. 

After the peace his first efforts were given to the restoration of his dis- 
membered and almost extinct Church, but he met two obstacles in this 
philanthropic task. The first was within his scattered fold, some of the 
members and ministers advocating a union with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and others a return to the Methodist Episcopal Church, both ot 
which propositions he sternly and successfully resisted. The second was 
the menacing presence of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the South, 
against which for twenty years the opposition has raged in vain. The 
compiler of the volume is reticent as to the actual position taken and 
maintained by the sectional bishop, but the North understands it to have 
been one of serious unfriendliness. 

In ecclesiastical matters the bishop was both by nature and education 
a conservative, preferring established doctrines and usages to the uncer- 
tainties of change or the alleged advantages of progress. The General 
Conference of 1886 authorized lay delegation, the discontinuance of pro- 
bation, the abolition of class-meeting as a test of membership; but when 
it was proposed to abolish the time-limit of the pastorate he threatened 
resignation, and prevented the untimely legislation. 

The volume is largely autobiographical, representing the great leader 
in his own language, as found in his large correspondence, in elaborate 
historical notes in his own hand, and in conversations reported by others. 
The arrangement of the material is in logical order, and connected in a 
masterly way by copious notes from the compiler. Whatever opinions, 
political or otherwise, the Northern reader may cherish as regards the 
Confederacy, or the Methodism of the Southern Church, he will readily 
grant that Bishop Pierce was honestly faithful to both, and in his Chris- 
tian character and life was a noble representative of some of the best 
teachings of our common religion. This book, evincing toil and patience 
on the part of the author, is a credit to him, and, exhibiting faithfully 
and fully the career of one so honored in his own circles, deserves to be 
consulted by the students of Methodism every-where. 
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The Aryan Race. Its Origin and its Achievements. By Cuartes Morris, Author 
of A Manual of Classical Literature. 12mo, pp. 347. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & 
Co. Price, cloth, $1 50, 

The existence, geographical locality, and subsequent history of the Aryan 

race has hitherto been held as a speculation, though the grounds for an 

affirmative faith in the people here described are unanswerable, and there- 
fore conclusive. The kinship of Asiatic and European nations is easily 
established not by the aid of philology alone, but by archeology, 
mythology, social institutions, political antiquities, and the marvelous 
literatures of the separated continents. A striking characteristic of Mr. 
Morris’s interesting work is that while, without doubt, the temptation to 
fanciful and ingenious constructions was ever present he courageously 
resisted the pleasurable inclination, and rigidly held himself to properly 
accredited facts: unfolding the beliefs and institutions of that race, fol- 
lowing its migrations and civilizing tendencies, and indicating the sources 
of its growth and power in the world. As to the home of the Aryans, he 
records (p. 51) his conclusion that during their nomadic era they resided 


in south-eastern Russia, and that in the Caucasian mountain region they 
perfected their language, learned the art of agriculture, and developed their 


political and religious ideas and organizations. . From this center they 
spread throughout southern Russia and over Europe, being finally iden 
tified by miscegeneration with the numerous races of central and western 
Europe. This settlement of nativity may be accepted without dispute. 

ut other questions, such as the literary impulse and achievements of 
the Aryans, and the difference in moral development between Aryan and 
non-Aryan races, excite investigation, and cannot be considered as deter- 
mined without further evidence. As the Semitic races were probably 
never fertile in literature, not even excepting the Hebrews, it remains to 
be shown that the original Aryans or their immediate descendants were 
superior to non-Aryan populations around them. 

It is allowed that, skipping over many generations and inspecting the 
literary results of distant posterity, the claim of literary superiority is 
defensible; but as applied to the progenitors of the race it is more than 
questionable. The same is true respecting moral culture, the Hebrew race 
constituting a providential exception. The unsettled problems, however, 
of this book do not detract from its worth, but rather add to it, since they 
spread the whole subject before us. As it is more than a primary treat 
ment of a difficult problem, it is commended to those in search of a pretty 
accurate solution, or of an investigation that is fundamental to any intel 
ligent opinion of that earliest of blood-related races. 


The Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789. By Joun Fiske. Crown 
8vo, pp. 368. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, $2. 
Noting the crises through which the American republic has passed, and 
from which it has emerged stronger, purer, and intenser, with a progress- 
ive purpose, the period of five or six years preceding the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution in 1788 is generally emphasized by historians as per- 
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haps the most critical because it was creative of national life. Little 
does the present generation appreciate the dangers, possibilities, and un- 
certainties of the formative struggles of those days; hence the opportune- 
ness of a book that brings to light the events, tendencies, probabilities, 
and finalities of the nation-making epoch. Professor Fiske rightly char- 
acterizes such events as ‘‘ germinal,” because they determined that the 
continent of North America should be dominated by a single powerful 
and pacific federal nation, instead of preparing for the multiplication of 
small, self-supporting, and antagonistic republics, soon finally to decay 
without fulfilling a great idea in the world. Whatever was involved in 
the creation of a national sentiment, as opposed to the petty sovereignty 
of colonies; whatever the erection of a nation required, such as govern- 
mental policies, the right of suffrage, treaty-making and money-making 
powers, and harmony with interstate attitudes and prerogratives; what 
really belonged to the federal principle, and how it should be established 
and enforced, were the constituencies of the great problem whose solution 
required statesmanship of more than ordinary virtue. With some mis- 
givings the fathers entered upon the task and accomplished it definitely, 
though somewhat imperfectly, leaving to posterity the legacy of good 
government, to be improved and harmonized from generation to genera- 
tion. This is the trend and tone of Professor Fiske’s book, in which the 
partisanship of the historian does not appear, but rather the unbiased 
spirit of a surveyor of human events. The description of British influence 
at that time in American politics; of colonial aspirations to independence 
rather than unity; of jealousies among the colonies; of the institution 
of slavery as a factor in the Constitution; and, finally, of pre-consti- 
tutional tendencies in certain statesmen and colonies, is ample in sub- 
stance, elegant in form, sincere in spirit, and wholesomely attractive from 
beginning toend. The American citizen who would not be unacquainted 
with the history of the ante-Constitution period of the country should 
hasten to possess himself of this book, and thoroughly read and digest it. 


Four Years With the Army of the Potomac. By ReGis DE TROBRIAND, Brevet 
Major-General United States Volunteers. Translated by Grorce K. Daucuy, 
late Lieutenant Commanding Twelfth New York Battery Light Artillery, 
United States Volunteers. With portrait and maps. 8vo, pp. 757. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. Price, cloth, $3. 

Army literature will not cease to be interesting and valuable to American 

citizens so long as patriotism exists or the republic endures. At present 

arevival of inquiry into the internecine strife of 1861-1865 is quite mani- 
fest from the war serials in magazines, the large space given in newspapers 
to war reminiscences, and the many books published on various phases of 
the conflict. General De Trobriand, a Frenchman by birth, an American by 
adoption, and a Potomac Union soldier in our contest, relates in this book 
most vividly, most accurately, and somewhat minutely, the operations of 
the Eastern Army against the rebel hosts under the distinguished leader- 
ship of General Lee and his intrepid, if notbrilliant, colleagues. He 
writes both as an historian and a military officer, whose keenness of ob- 
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servation and disposition to verify what came to him merely by report 
qualify him for chronicler of the most eventful period, and, in some re- 
spects, of the most important army, of the struggle for self-preservation. 
Soldier-readers of these pages will live over the war again; all others will 
live in the war, as they trace its history, progress, and denouement. It is 
a book of blood, heroism, death, and victory. Tle roar of cannon is heard 
from Williamsburgh, Fredericksburgh, Chancellorsville, Gettysburgh, 
Spottsylvania, Petersburgh, and Richmond; the plans of commanding 
generals, McClellan, Pope, Burnside, Meade, Hooker, and the uncon 
querable Grant, are exposed in military movements that range from Penn- 
sylvania to North Carolina; and the life of the soldier, on the march, in 
camp, on the field of battle, in the hospital for repairs, and in death’s 
solemn grasp, is recorded with a fullness and a pathos that excite ad- 
miration for heroism, and tears of sympathy with suffering and bereave- 
ment. 

This book is read in France in the people’s tongue, and is correcting 
many errors which France had received respecting the origin of the war, 
the purpose of the South in precipitating it, the strength and valor of the 
Union armies, and the permanent results of the success of the North to 
the whole country and the world. It is read in this country as a transla- 
tion which is so perfect that the vivacity of the author and the integrity 
of the history are fully preserved. 


Preterita. Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts perhaps Worthy of Mention in my 
Past Life. By Joun Ruskin, LL. D., Honorary Student of Christ Church, and 
Honorary Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Vol. I, with engraving. 
12mo, pp. 432. Second Edition. New York: John Wiley & Sons. Price, 
cloth, $1 50. 

Ruskin’s autobiography is a warehouse of rich and well-preserved treas- 
ures, the examination of which will be profitable to old and young alike. 
The author confesses to no special restraint in the preparation of his 
history, being garrulous, anecdotal, domestic, political, social, and all 
else that has constituted his life in private and public. In this free and 
easy, yet withal sincere and elegant way, he best describes himself, pro- 
viding the obituary-maker, when that time shall arrive, with nothing to 
do but to quote from Preterita. Ruskin ascribes his mental discipline 
to Homer, Sir Walter Scott, and the Bible, which he was compelled to 
master in his youth; a hint of some importance to parents and educators 
in these days. Space is given to tutorships, travel and its educational 
impressions, affectionate remembrances of parents, inclinations to art- 
studies, some conceptions of the Church and church music, and incidents, 
both rare and common, that enter into the every-day life of youth and 
manhood. The volume improves the taste for biographical literature, and 
excites the curiosity to know more of Mr. Ruskin, who still further dis- 
closes his life in succeeding volumes. One book of this character and 
contents is worth a score of trivial biographies of average men, and its 
purchase is therefore advised. 
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Montesquieu. By AvpBexr Soren. Translated by Metvitte B. ANDERSON and 
EDWARD PLAYFAIR ANDERSON. I6im0, pp. 218. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

Montesquieu was both a philosopher and a politician, exercising wiile 
living a potential influence in administration circles and among the aca- 
demic thinkers, and a broader and more contagious influence in the world 
after his death. He had the reserve of scholarship, the courage of a re- 
former, the independence of a seer, and the humility of self-depreciation, 
In personal qualities he was magnetic, in the power to think he was 
clear and resolute, and in metaphysical analysis he was as original as he 
was profound. Two books made him famous. The first, Lettres Persanes, 
was partially a caustic and remorseless criticism of the Academy, but in 
the larger grasp it was a philosophic diagnosis of the age, aud of France 
in particular, having much to do with the democratic revolution that 
swept the monarchy from its foundations, His chief work, the Esprit des 
Lois, cost him twenty years of toil, but the product is almost as valuable 
as when it was written. In its pages he discusses the nature and pre- 
rogatives of citizenship, encouraging patriotism and philanthropy by the 
highest considerations, and bases the stability of government upon equity 
and the well-developed ethical sense in humanity. This translated vol- 
ume is biographical, historical, critical, and analytical, setting forth the 
transient and permanent influence of one of France’s great writers, and 
discovering to the reader those ethical balances in society that work for 
peace, order, and progress. 


POETRY AND ART. 


Essays Chiefly on Poetry. By Auprey De Vere, LL.D, In two volumes. Vol- 
ume I: Criticism on Certain Poets. 12mo, pp. 314. Volume II: Essays, Lit- 
erary and Ethical. 12mo, pp. 295. London and New York: MacMillan & Co. 
Price per vol., $2. 

It is a mental relief to pass from the rhetorical and vivacious characteriza- 

tions of English poets and poetry by the noted French writer, M. Taine, 

to the calm and almost passionless analysis of the same poets by Aubrey 

De Vere. The French writer is exuberant in description, excessive in 

adoration of merit, or lypercritical in discovered blemishes, or in the un- 

covering of his national and literary prejudices. The present author, lim- 

iting his study to a few examples, is in honest search of poetic genius, 

passing over obstructions and infirmities in the lives of his favorites as 
facts inseparable from every life, and pointing out their secretive virtues 
and talents both perspicaciously and with a just sense of honorable 
appreciation. Spenser, Wordsworth, and Sir Henry Taylor, poets similar 
and dissimilar, claim his attention in the first volume. Acknowledging 
that Spenser is a poet for poets he undertakes the difficult task of show- 
ing that he is also a poet of the humanities; but, as it was an ideal hu- 
manity that he ever kept in mind, he never acquired a popular hold on 
the human race. Though not metaphysical in expression, he was philo- 
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sophic in thought; and could not descend to the simplicities of poetic 
speech and form. Finding it difficult to locate Wordsworth in the gallery 
of poets, the author is at ease in representing his affinities and mental 
qualities; but, complete as is this monograph, one wonders at the close if 
Wordsworth was only the poet of nature, or a philosophic poet, or the 
poet of the domestic spirit. In fact, he was the embodiment of a triune 
idea, composed of nature, philosophy, and bumanity, and in its expression 
advertised a largeness of soul and a comprehensiveness of perception that 
identify him with poetic oracles, Sir Henry Taylor has no audience in 
America; but the author’s sketch will have readers in this country. 

It is questionable if the nineteenth century may be regarded as a poetic 
century (p. 265), unexcelled by any other except the sixteenth or Eliza- 
bethan. England should exalt her poets, but no poet is really great who 
does not grip the future. We doubt if one of these except Wordsworth 
has any hold upon the present day, and their oblivion is probable. 

In the second volume the author concludes his dissertation on poets 
and poetry, characterizing with equal luminousness and versatility Shel- 
ley, Keats, and Landor, and developing the latent poetic instincts of the 
reader, for every man more or less is poetic. The introduction of other 
articles, as ‘‘The Subjective Difficulties in Religion,” ‘‘A Saint,” and 
‘*The Human Affections in the Early Christian Time,” is incongruous 
because outside of the main subject. However, these volumes will be 
prized as models of subjective studies, as decisive of the spirit of English 
poetry, and of the true place certain poets occupy in English estimation. 


Wit and Humor, Their Use and Abuse. By WitttamM Matuews, LL.D., Author 
of Words. Their Use and Abuse; Oratory and Orators; Men, Places, and Things, 
etc. 12mo, pp. 397. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

Every brain-oppressed thinker will be grateful for this vindication of the 

comic tendency in humanity, and to be assured that under limitations 

and a guiding education it may be made potential for good. Wit and 
sobriety, humor and religion are set down in some catalogues as antithet- 
ical, whereas, understood and harmonized, they may be co-operative and 
productive of advanced results. Dr. Mathews is clear in thought, strong 
in diction, and instructive in purpose. In his discussion of the theories, 
uses, and abuses of wit and humor; in his definitions of epigram, parody, 
pun, repartee; in his delineation of the antiquity of wit, and in his de- 
scription of men who lack the sense of humor, he is definite in statement, 
ample in resources, and withal suggestive of the proper appropriation of 
this maltreated and suppressed force in individual life. The practice of 
applying passages from the Scriptures (p. 123) to trivial or ludicrous 
events he justly condemns, but allows ridicule, sarcasm, wit in argu- 
ment and for controversial ends. While he acknowledges that ‘‘ pun- 
ning” is vehemently denounced by the atrabilious jesticide, he inclines to 
this form of wit, but not in terms of sufficient virility to overcome our 
prejudices against it. As an authority on the general subject, we are safe 
in following his instructions. 
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e LAW. ie 

a The Student's Law Lexicon. A Dictionary of Legal Words and Phrases, with = 

: Appendices Explaining Abbreviations and References to Reports, and Giving Be: 
the Meaning of Latin and French Maxims Commonly Found in Law Books, ae 
By Wituiam C, Cocuran, of the Cincinnati Bar. 12mo, pp. 332. Cincinnati: ie 
Robert Clarke & Co, Price, law sheep, $2 50. 4 






A Manual for Notaries Public, General Conveyancers, Commissioners, Justices, 
Mayors, Consuls, ete., as to Acknowledzments, Affidavits, Depositions, Oaths, 
Proofs, Protests, ete., for each State and Territory, with Forms and Instrue- 
tions. By FLorten GIAUQUE, of the Cincinnati Ber, Author of A Manual for 
Assignees, A Manual for Guardians, Election Laws of the United States, ete. 
8vo, pp. 388. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. Price, cloth, $2; law 
sheep, $2 50. 

Chromatic Chart and Manual of Parliamentary Law. By J. Ross Ler. 24mo, 
pp. 14. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. Price, stiff paper covers, 25 cents; 
leather, 50 cents. 











The above books should be owned by every layman, as they relate to 
: every-day affairs having a legal aspect, and abound with information that 





he needs, and will appreciate when in possession of it. To the clergy 





the Lexicon and Chromatic Chart will prove invaluable. So related is the 






‘ minister’s vocation to civil life, and so involved with its complications 






and perplexities, that a knowledge of legal phrases, modes of procedure, 
© and of the Latin and French maxims in constant use will more fully equip 









him for his sympathetic and life-searching work. Next to a study of the 
Gospel it is important to understand not only the Mosaic moral and civil 
law, but also the legislation of civilization, and the spirit of law in these 
days touching progress, reform, and the common elevation of the race. 
The Lexicon will be helpful in this direction, The Chromatic Chart will 
enable one, however hitherto unfamiliar with parliamentary forms and 
usages, to preside with dignity, culture, accuracy, and grace at any pub- 
lic meeting, and to acquire skill and self-possession as a participant in the 
proceedings of legislative or other bodies, with small expenditure of time 
These books are therefore officially indorsed. 













and little outlay of money. 









MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass., gratify the fiction-readers with Readings 
From the Waverly Novels, by Albert F. Blaisdell, and Biding his Time, by 
J. T. Trowbridge, two books of charming mechanical neatness and very 
readable contents. Harper & Brothers continue the issue of attractive 
novels, A Christmas Rose and The Countess Eve being among the latest, ee 
while in In Far Lochaber and The World Went Very Well Then the high- eS 
water mark of modern fiction is realized by their authors. Purchasers of 
this kind of literature should see that the imprint of either house is on 
the title-page, if they are in search of safe and wholesome books. 


















The Guide to Holiness will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary next year. 
It was commenced in 1839 by Rev. Trmotny Merritt as The Guide to 
The name was afterward changed to Te Guide to 







Christian Perfection. 
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Holiness. Its catholicity and non-controversial character have given it 
favor among all denominations. Its present editors are Mrs. Dr. PALMER 
and Rev. Georce Hucues, and it has a world-wide circulation. Sub- 
scription price, $1 per year, including postage. 

The programme for the semi-centennial year is attractive. Any person 
desiring sample copies should address PaLMer & HuGues, 62 & 64 Bible 
House, New York. 
Hand-Book of Canadian Dates. By Frep. A. McCorp, Assistant Law Clerk, 

Hous2 of Commons. l6mo, pp. 102. Montreal: Dawson Brothers. Price, 


flexible cloth, 75 cents. 


History, political, religious, governmental and social, is here most ad- 
mirably skeletonized, imposing upon the reader the delightful task of 
clothing the events with the flesh of the circumstances that always con- 
stitute the most interesting and sometimes the most visible features of the 


movements of men. As a reference manual on Cahadian matters this is 


indispensable, and belongs to the best class of books for ready hand use. 

Harper's Young People, 1888. 8vo, pp. 928. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Price, $3 50. 

This bound volume is a prize. Few there are who will dispute that this 
great publishing house provides one of the best young people’s papers in 
circulation in this country. Unlike a religious paper, it enters every field 
of human life, and is historical, biographical, poetical, and scientific, 
and is crowded with illustrations, puzzles stories, and that kind of mis- 
cellaneous reading that adapts it to all households, small or large, rich or 
poor, ignorant or intelligent, pious or depraved. It is a civilizer in the 
home. 

The Gospel in All Lands for 1887 {to, pp. 576. Representing the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Price, cloth, $4. 

This bound copy is valuable for reference as to the condition and customs 

of nations, and the missionary movements of the Church among them 

during the year 1887. 

Chronicles and the Mosaic Legislation. By Mivton S. Terry, D.D. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls 

A critical document, answering rationalists and vindicating the historicity 

and canonicity of these books. 

The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1888. With an 
Appendix. Edited by Bishop S M. Merritt. 16mo, pp. 468. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, 25 cents. 

Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held in New 
York, May 1-31, 1888. Edited by Rev. Davip 8. Mowsrog, D.D., Secretary of 
the Conference. 8vo, pp. 787. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Stowe. 

What Shall we Dowith the Sunday-School as an Institution ? By GEORGE LANSING 
Tayvor, L.H.D. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. Price, 20 cents. 

All Around the Year. By J. Pautine Sunter. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Illustrated Holiness Year- Book, 1889. New York: Palmer & Huglies. 





